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There are, of course, many obvious and 
excellent reasons for making the move to 
Cadillac. There is the car’s beautiful styl- 
ing, its magnificent performance, its mar- 
velous luxury . . . and, of course, its great 
prestige. But there is also another impor- 
tant Cadillac characteristic which should 
be considered—its phenomenally long life. 
A few years ago, a great tire manufacturer 
ran three Cadillacs in its test fleet close to 
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a million miles each—and then sold them 
into private ownership where they are 
still in active service. And there are in- 
numerable instances of Cadillacs as old 
as fifteen—and even twenty years of age 
—which are still driven with pride and 
satisfaction. Naturally, the man who takes 
possession of a new Cadillac does not 
anticipate Owning the car for so long a 
time... or driving it over so many miles, 
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But he finds it reassuring to know that the 
cat is capable of such extraordinary service. 
For it means that he will enjoy the utmost 
in dependability through whatever period 
he elects to own the car... and that he 
can expect an unusually high return on 
his investment at the time of resale. Have 
you driven a 1953 Cadillac? If you haven't, 
you should visit your Cadillac dealer 
today. He'll be delighted to see you. 
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“Vision is Indispensable to Progress”’ 





Out of thin air—the greatest show on earth... 


Industry in a hurry—that’s what they 
are calling television these days. It 
took the automobile industry sixteen 
years to become a billion dollar busi- 
ness. Television made it in three. 
And experts have predicted that the 
TV skyrocket will reach $10 billion 
by 1972—with a potential so enor- 
mous that it can’t be estimated. 

A modern epic, this tale of the 
magic lantern with a searching elec- 
tronic eye—first entertainment 
medium in history to prove that “all 
the world’s a stage” and then move it 
to the millions of living rooms scat- 
tered between America’s coastlines. 
World and local news, dramatic en- 
tertainment, educational and cul- 
tural influences — coming to you 
across the air waves. 

From 1921 to 1934, radio sets in 
use in U.S. went from some 400,000 
to 26,000,000. From 1939 to 1952, TV 
sets in use jumped from about 10,000 
to 21,400,000. A startling parallel in 


the growth of two great mass com- 
munications and merchandising 
media which have broadened home 
life and industrial horizons. 


Electronic Window 


Electronic window with a view of 
the world—behind it, the awesome 
transmitting facilities of TV stations 
sprawled along 32,000 miles of co- 
axial cables and microwave relays... 
direct descendants of Marconi’s first 
wireless in 1896, De Forest’s audion 
tube in 1906, the vacuum tubes of 
World War I, Zworykin’s invention 
of the “camera eye,” the electronic 
research of World War II. 


In the fairly near future, we can 
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expect 50,000,000 TV sets and 2,000 
stations operating on 82 channels. 
During the next five years, still more 
headlines about color TV, interna- 
tional TV, and other wonders. New 
uses for important developments 
such as the tiny transistor, no bigger 
than a finger tip, which can operate 
at 1/10 of the power required by 
smallest vacuum tube. 

Miracles out of thin air —the foun- 
dation of this country’s forward 
movement. It is our privilege to work 
side by side with companies, big and 
small, whose ideas and creative ener- 
gies have had fullest expression 
throughthesystem 
of free enterprise. 








Why truck users in field elter field agree 


It’s better business to buy 
Chevrolet Trucks 


On big jobs . . . small jobs .. . all jobs 
Chevrolet trucks cut operating costs 


Kc Whether your business re- 
—— —— ; 
YCHEVROLET quires a heavy-duty dump 
hese truck or a panel delivery, 
whether your runs are just 
across town or clear across the country, you'll see costs 
go down with Chevrolet trucks on the job! 


Truck users in every field have the proof. They’ve kept 
on-the-job records of operating and upkeep costs —and 
the records show that Chevrolet trucks cost less to own 
and operate per ton-mile. 


What’s the reason? First of all, there’s thrifty Chevrolet 
power that saves you money every mile. In heavy-duty 
models, the advanced Loadmaster engine with new higher 
compression (7.1 to 1 ratio) brings you more horsepower 
and an important increase in gasoline economy. In light- 
and medium-duty models, Chevrolet’s great Thriftmaster 
engine is famous for stretching a gallon of gas. 


Then, there’s stronger, more rigid construction. These 
new Chevrolet trucks are built to work harder and last 
longer. They’re engineered to roll up more miles with 
less maintenance. 

Along with these savings, you enjoy advantages offered 
by no other make of truck —features like ‘“Torque-Action” 
and “Twin-Action” brakes, for example, which provide 
smoother operation for faster, surer stops. 


Is it any wonder truck users in field after field agree that 
it’s better business to buy Chevrolet trucks —and back it 
up year after year by buying more Chevrolet trucks than 
any other make! 

Why not find out firsthand how you can save with Chev- 
rolet trucks—America’s lowest priced truck line! Yout 
Chevrolet dealer will be happy to give you all the facts. 
Drop in and see him soon. ... . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available 
power from fuel. 


POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 


M ({ 
in demand 
in value 
ie 


SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting—eliminates ‘“double-clutching.” 

HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 


gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


12 Straight Years as First Choice 
of America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make—for 12 consecutive truck 


production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
supplies the most convincing proof possible of Chevrolet’s superior qualities and value. 








*% “Pay-off’’ at the U.N.— 
The Full Story 


Here is the reason U. S. officials are 
sizzling over a $135,000 award to 11 
Americans fired from the United Na- 
tions as bad “security risks.” The ver- 
batim testimony of persons involved 
starts on page 27. Also—on page 26— 
the story of disloyal Americans in the 
U. N. and how Congress is set to make 
them a big issue soon. 


% What Is “Taft-Hartley”’ 


Again and again, this country’s basic labor law figures in a 
major controversy. Yet few seem to know what's really in it. 
This is a clear, down-to-earth account. Page 78. 
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> Your Prospects for the Christmas Trade 
Here is a practical look at business for the Christmas season 
ahead. It’s based on the latest indications—and its conclusions 
may surprise you. Starts on page 64. 
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“PUSH-BUTTON” FIGURING 
CUTS HIGH OFFICE COSTS 
Office costs are now so high that “The boss told us to cut 


even a small business can’t afford 


iLorial 








at to be without the latest equipment. figurework costs.” 
i Marchant Calculators, Inc. is meet- 
year, ing the need for faster figurework 
Ti at lower cost with today’s most 
oo complete and diversified line of cal- 
i culators. . 
Topping the Marchant line is the 
FIGUREMASTER, world’s fastest, most “We’re doing it with the 
‘SON completely automatic calculator. 


For engineering, statistical and © 
scientific usages, there is a special 
FIGUREMASTER With “live tab” keys. 
Another special model has “split 
S clearance” for individual extensions 
and accumulated totals. 

Still another modified FIGURE- 
MASTER is the Marchant-Braille 
Calculator, which brings to the blind 
their first practical mechanical mul- 
tiplication, division, addition and 
subtraction. 


new Marchant Figurematic.’ 
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founesearse 
MODEL ADX 
The only calculator in its 
price range with simultaneous, 
automatic multiplication, 
automatic division and 
complete carriage control. 
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as well as automatic multiplication 
—a complete performance at a lower 
price than ever before. 

The Retail Special FiGUREMATIC, 
) designed for rapid and inexpensive 
rio |) Store inventory, is invaluable for gen- 
eral retail or chain store figurework. 
For complete information write 


itor 
THE New FIGUREMATIC = you can have automatic calculator performance at a lower price than ever 
rope for faster, easier division before with this new Marchant FiGUREMATIC. 
ret ’ Automatic Multiplication— you merely enter the multiplicand, then the multiplier 
Eot 7 The recently improved Marchant and read your answer... there’s no waiting. 
: FIGUREMATIC is the only calculator Automatic Division— you just enter the dividend with the Dividend Key, then enter 
5 nits price range with simultaneous the divisor with the Division Key and read your answer. 
Lom automatic multiplication. Just enter Complete Carriage Control—your tabulation is automatic. 
‘the multiplicand and multiplier and : , 
4 read the answer. And, with the new The MarcHANT MAN in your phone book will be hapey to show — 
| Dividend Key and more flexible tab- on your own work—how this new FiGuREMATIC will soon pay for itself. 
ull ulation on the ADX FIGUREMATIC, a 
) the most demanding user now has a 
} one-two punch in automatic division (Y) () 6 CH () NT deine tiie 


Ohio 





Just mail this coupon with your business letterhead to get 
your free... 
Guide to Modern Figuring Methods . . . .. O 
Complete Information about the Ficurematic. . . OO 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, California 
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DANGER 
SIGNS 





Some warnings you can’t miss— 
they’re obvious to everyone. 


But when it comes to investing 
—to an individual stock or a com- 
plete portfolio—it may take an 
expert to spot early warnings. 

Maybe there has been a recent 
change in management, a slight 
drop in earnings, some alert new 
competitor... 

Maybe a program you planned 
for safety now looks a bit specula- 
tive, a few favorite stocks carry 
far too much weight, the diversi- 
fication and balance are somewhat 
distorted. 

Danger signals like those the 
average investor might miss. But, 
the man trained to look for them 
should catch them at a glance. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for 
instance, our Research Department 
points to thousands of such signs 
for investors each year... is happy 
to do so for anyone who asks. 

And whether you do business 
with us—or don’t... 

Whether you’d like to ask us 
about one stock, ten, or your com- 
plete portfolio—there’s no charge 
for this service, no obligation. 

We'll be happy to send the most 
revealing review we can of your 
particular situation. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 


WALrTeR A. SCHOLL, 


Department SA-58 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Wities 

















Nervousness. There was a. noticeable air of nervousness about 
the White House . . . Secretaries, presidential aides hurried 
in and out of offices . . . Jim Hagerty, White House press 
spokesman, a few others were closeted with Mr. Eisenhower 
for an unusually long period . . . The President’s sixteenth 
news conference was coming up . . . important announce- 
ments were in the making .. . Mr. Hagerty and others were 
going over with the President the ground to be covered, 
seeing to it that he was fully informed, ready to answer 
whatever questions might be asked. 

There was tension in the press room, too . . . Reporters, 
urged on by their editors, had some things they wanted to 
set straight . .. Some had been scooped on a story that For- 
eign Operations Director Harold E. Stassen would be ap- 
pointed Secretary of Labor . . . Most of all, they were eager 
to find out why high officials lately had been making con- 
flicting statements on the danger of a Russian H-bomb 
attack ... They wanted to know just what the situation was 
. . . Heads together, they framed their questions . . . They 
would, they asserted, get to the bottom of the thing this time. 


In charge. But . . . the President took charge of the situation . . . 
Dressed in grayish blue, with a light-blue shirt, a dark-blue 
tie, he stood smiling, seemingly more at ease than at many 
previous conferences . . . There were a few bantering sen- 
tences, then some announcements . . . The Stassen story was 
disposed of by word that the Labor post had gone to James 
P. Mitchell . . . Finally, the President got to the subject of 
the H-bomb. 

Mr. Eisenhower was very anxious to say exactly what he 
meant, he told the reporters .. . So... he had written it 
down . . . He would read his prepared statement . . . (See 
page 42) ... There would be copies for the newsmen .”. . 
Slowly, clearly, the President read . . . At the end, his voice 
dropped . . . He looked up, over his spectacles, waiting for 
the questions he was sure would come. . . There was a long 
pause . . . Reporters eyed each other . . . Finally, when a 
question was asked, it concerned another subject . . . Later, 
there were a few faltering inquiries about the H-bomb . . . 
Plainly Mr. Eisenhower’s statement had blunted any eager- 
ness to cross-examine the Chief Executive on the subject. 


Ike liked it. Mr. Eisenhower has not always been at ease with 
the press . . . He hasn’t especially enjoyed the conferences 
. . . Often these meetings and the questions asked have 
given him an uneasy feeling of having to defend his Admin- 
istration unduly . . . But this time, well prepared, he had 
control from beginning to end, steered the subject of the 
questioning, this way and that . .. White House aides were 
chortling at his success . . . And the President, a milestone 
passed, found that he liked news conferences after all. 
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CHECK LIST FOR PEOPLE WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


* 


Does your Insurance Com- 
pany have your correct 
name and address? 


Are premium notices being 
received promptly? 


Does your beneficiary know 
where your policies are 
kept? 

Are your children provided 
for in your insurance? 


Have any of the benefici- 
aries changed their names? 


Have there been any changes 
among other dependents? 


Have you named a contin- 
gent beneficiary or 
beneficiaries? 


Have you any loans on any 
of your insurance? If so, 
have you availed yourself 
of plans for convenient 
repayment? 

Have you any policies 
which have lapsed that 
might be eligible for 


* Have you taken advantage 
of policy provisions to 

have your insurance paid 
as a monthly income? 


Have you made provision 
for income in the event of 
sickness or accident? 


Are you covered under the 
Social Security Act? If 
so, do you understand its 
provisions? Do you know 
the amount of the benefits 
to which you and your 
family might be entitled? 


Should any of your insur- 
ance be designated specif- 
ically for paying off a 
mortgage; supplying educa- 
tional funds; providing a 
retirement income, etc.? 


; Is your family (or other 


beneficiary) familiar with 
the objectives of your 


















reinstatement? 


Conditions may be different today than 
they were when you took out your Life 
Insurance. For example, you may have 
married, had additional children, or there 
might be other family situations which could 
require a change in beneficiary. There could 
have been changes in your business or other 
phases of your affairs that make it wise to 
review your Life Insurance program. 


Listed above are some questions which 
you may apply to the Life Insurance you 
have in force. These will help you to decide 
whether or not your program is up to date. 


It may well be that in order to find satis- 
factory answers to these questions you will 
need technical assistance. Any qualified 
Life Insurance agent will be glad to offer 
this assistance, but it would be wise to get 
in touch with the agent who originally 
helped you develop your program. In fact 
it is advisable that he review your program 
with you every year or so. Agents and com- 
panies welcome the opportunity to render 


Is Your Life Insurance Program Up to Date? 


this service because it enables policyholders 
to get the most out of their Life Insurance. 


If you are a Metropolitan policyholder 
or if you do not have a Life Insurance agent 
to advise you, a good man to check with is 
your local Metropolitan Agent. Through 
him the Company’s Policy Review Service 
is yours for the asking. 


The intensive training and experience of 
the Metropolitan Agent have made him a 
competent life underwriter, capable of help- 
ing you review your program in the light of 
current circumstances. From the standpoint 
of experience, the average Metropolitan 


Life Insurance program? 








Agent has more than eleven years of serv- 
ice with our Company. Furthermore, each 
Metropolitan Agent has behind him the 
experience of his local district office and 
of experts in the home office. 


As service to the policyholder is the very 
backbone of the Metropolitan Agent’s busi- 
ness, you will find him ready and anxious 
to be of assistance whenever he can. 


Get to know your Metropolitan Agent 
better. His advice will go a long way toward 
helping you secure, from your Life Insur- 
ance program, the greatest possible measure 
of protection for yourself and your family. 
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Q How does the Brewing Industry compare 
as a taxpayer with other industries? 


A 


In 1952, the Brewing Industry 
paid the Sth largest excise tax into 


the U.S. Treasury 











United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1862 


One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 85% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production 


Beer—the beverage of moderation —has 
contributed to our nation’s economic wel- 
fare in many ways ever since earliest Colo- 
nial days. 

Take taxes for example. In 1952, the 
Brewing Industry was Uncle Sam’s Sth 
largest payer of excise taxes. $766,000,000 
was added to the Federal Treasury last 


year through this important revenue. And 
State taxes on beer—amounting to $200 
millions helped in many states to build 
schools and pay teachers’ salaries. 


In addition many millions in property, 
income, and corporation taxes are paid 
by the more than 300 individual brewers 
throughout the nation. 
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Here are facts about bombs that you can put down as definite: 

A-bombs, the atom-splitting type, are possessed by Russia. 

Russia can deliver A-bombs against U.S. She has the bombs and planes. 

H-bombs, so-called thermonuclear bombs, are not yet held by Russia. 

Russia, however, in August, staged an explosion of H-bomb type. From 
initial explosion to bomb production may require three years. 


Now look at it from the U.S. side, as the race grows hotter: 

A-bombs are possessed in abundance. Atomic weapons are proliferating. 

U.S. can plaster Russia with A-bombs. Atomic bombers, jet-powered, are 
abundant, capable of 500 miles an hour, based close to Russia's vitals. 

H-bombs, superdestructive, may soon be possessed by U.S. 

U.S., two years ago, staged an explosion of the H-bomb type. U.S., on that 
basis, appears two years ahead of Russia in the H-bomb race. 








The conclusions you can draw from all of this are these: 

U.S., heavily armed with atomic weapons, will not hit unless attacked. 

Russia, behind in the race, does not dare hit. Russia knows that one bomb 
dropped would mean terrible destruction in Russia soon thereafter. 

Fear of retaliation, not a radar screen, is the deterrent to war. 

War, the use of atomic bombs, is a receding, not a growing, prospect as 
atomic weapons grow in number and power. With both sides aware that the penalty 
for war is destruction, neither side will itch to attack. 

Little wars? Yes, maybe. Big war, the showdown? Less likely. 

Ideological war? Definitely. The struggle ahead is within nations, a 
Struggle for allegiance of peoples. The hope, froma U.S. point of view, is that 
people, eventually, will favor individual fréedom over a form of slavery. 














Now that the air is cleared a bit concerning bombs: 

Is peace ahead? Stable peace, disarmament, is highly doubtful. 

More "cold war"? It seems that way. Peace talks? Possibly, but they're 
just palaver. Russia's word has been proved to be no good. 

Nonaggression pacts? Maybe. They're a dime a dozen. Dictators, as a 
rule, like to sign a nonaggression pact just before attacking. 

What then? Armed truce. That's what the future holds. 














What of Korea, more war there? It seems unlikely. Peace, then? No. Just 
more of the same. More truce, an uneasy Stalemate, indefinitely. 
A peace conference? Even that is quite doubtful. 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Attack by Rhee next January? Very doubtful. It's then that the 90-day 
grace period fixed by Mr. Rhee ends. He needs U.S. support to move. 

American troops, probably, are in Korea to stay for some time. 

Indochina? That's another mean one. It just drags on. Cost to U.S.? 
It's now 800 millions a year, but no man power. Cost to France? About 400 
millions a year, but some man power. Will France pull out? Probably not. 














All of this suggests continued budget troubles for Ike. You can't cut 
military spending with a meat ax when the world is in its present state. Yet, 
if military spending is not cut drastically, budget balancing is improbable. 

Result: An unbalanced budget, as the budget now is figured. 


What it looks like, for year to end next June 30, is this: 

OQutgo: 72.1 billions. Income: 68.9 billions. Deficit: 35.2 billions. 

For the year starting next July 1, with no letdown in business: 

Outgo: 68 billions. Income: 65.8 billions. Deficit: 2.2 billions. 

For that same year if business slips even a little bit: 

Outgo: 68 billions. Income: 58.5 billions. Deficit: 9.5 billions. 

Income to Government rests very heavily upon income taxes. A slight dip in 
business and individual incomes means a big cut in revenue. Government takes 
52 cents out of each profit dollar. If profits slip, Government suffers. It 
takes 20 cents out of the first taxable dollars of individual income and a 
sharply rising amount when those income dollars rise. 

Ike will be in real budget trouble if business slows even a little. 


Tax cuts are coming in spite of the unbalanced budget. 

Individuals, on January 1, get a 10 per cent cut. That's set. 

Corporations, on January l, get rid of the excess-profits tax. 

Corporations, too, are likely to get a slight cut in regular income tax 
retroactive to January 1. Present law calls for a cut in rate from 52 to 47 
per cent after April 1. The White House wants to keep the 52 per cent rate. 

A 50 per cent rate for corporations may be the compromise. 

Excises, probably, will be adjusted somewhat, but not cut much. 

















Inflation ahead, then? No. Even with an unbalanced budget? No, that 
isn't the main thing right now. What is? It's the amazing ability of both 
industry and agriculture to produce--more than enough to meet all of the demands 
of Government and industry and individuals in a semiwar status. 

A surplus of goods, not a surplus of money, dominates at the moment. 

Deflation? It's hit raw-material prices even now. Even with a budget 
unbalanced? Yes, supply and demand, not an upset budget, govern. 

Much deflation? Probably not, nothing severe for most people. 

A stable dollar? Definitely. Price rises, in today's markets, are to be 
few and far between. Price trend, before long, is to be a bit lower. 

Inflation, once stopped, is not so easy to revive. Roosevelt tried hard 
to inflate for seven years without success until war came and inflated. 





























The Eisenhower Administration, throughout, is gaining in assurance, in 
grasp of problems, in agreement on policy. It takes time to get hold of a 
machine as vast and complicated as that of the U.S. Government. 
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nly STEEL can do so many jobs so well | 











Big Cliff Dam in Oregon, like most modern 
dams, is arresting evidence of the truth that 
only steel can do so many jobs so well. For 
steel plays a vital part in all phases of con- 
struction and operation: from steel crane- 
ways to enormous penstocks; from huge steel 
gates to countless steel reinforcing bars buried 
in the concrete. Big Cliff Dam is 180 feet high 
from foundation to deck, 295 feet long. 


All Dressed Up and ready to join the 
style parade on any boulevard are auto 
wheels that wear smart new wire wheel 
inserts of U-S‘S Stainless Steel. The 


qualities of stainless steel are exactly : ; Beginning Tuesday, October at 
right for uses such as this. For stainless : U.S. STEEL presents the 
steel is strong yet light in weight; it : : 


resists corrosion; it stays bright and | . UN ITED STATE s STE EL 
new-looking. ‘ HOUR 


—-* 
AN ae 


a new, full-hour television program featuring 
the greatest stars of stage, screen and TV in 
an outstanding dramatic series produced by 
THE THEATRE GUILD Fi 
Alternate Tuesday Evenings ABC Coast-to-Coutt Television Network ff 
2 Consult your newspaper tor time and station, 


Wider, Stronger Bridges that can be 
erected quickly are needed by the Army 
today—because of larger, heavier 
mechanized equipment and the neces- 
sity for rapid movement. Here’s one of 
the new Division Floating Bridges un- 
dergoing a gruelling load test . . . bear- 
ing the enormous weight of a motor 
gun carriage. Many of these Army 
bridges are floored with U-S-S I-Beam- 
Lok Steel Flooring. 








Back-stage ... at a Restaurant. Here 
you see what’s behind the scenes at 
one of the finest of Los Angeles res- 
taurants. And what’s behind the scenes 
is U-S:S Stainless Steel . . . sparkling, 
easy-to-keep-spotless stainless steel 
kitchen equipment that helps to guard 
food flavors, helps to assure maximum 
cleanliness, helps to make every kitchen 
task easier and more sanitary. 


UNITED STATES STEEL cote eu: 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OlL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-1698 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 











Shift in Tactics of John L. Lewis . . . Is Russia Faking 


Weather Data? ...‘Ike’s Health Is O. 


Winston Churchill’s greatest personal 
concern, at 78, is a limp that has per- 
sisted since the cerebral incident he 
suffered at the end of June. This limp 
rather than difficulty in articulation 
is to influence his decision whether to 
try to carry on until he can bring 
about his cherished meeting with 
Russia’s Malenkov. 


xx 


Queen Elizabeth’s Government, which 
has been concerned about “witch 
hunting” and “McCarthyism” in the 
search for Communists in U.S., now 
is calling out the British Navy and 
the British Army to deal with so- 
called Communist movement in Brit- 
ish Guiana, led by an American 
blonde from Chicago, and her East 
Indian husband. It all depends on 
whose Communists are involved. 


x * * 


Charles Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia, reports that Russia’s new dic- 
tator, Georgi Malenkov, and his top 
aides are badly frightened by the mil- 
itary might of the United States and 
by the evidence of hatred of Commu- 
nist rule within the Communist em- 
pire. 


x k * 


A complaint is beginning to be heard 
that recent weather reports supplied 
by Russia to aid in forecasting appear 
to be distorted to give an inaccurate 
picture of prevailing conditions. In- 
accurate information makes flights 
more difficult over the areas between 
U.S. and Siberia. 


* & & 


Malenkov is offering Russian grain to 
Eastern Europe—a sign that the Rus- 
sian harvest this year is better than 
it has been. 


x * * 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, dis- 
covered in California that most of the 
questions asked of him before he took 
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off on his world flight as good-will 
ambassador were about President 
Eisenhower's health, which Mr. Nixon 
described as excellent. 


xk * 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur briefed Mr. 
Nixon on Far Eastern affairs just be- 
fore the Vice President set out for the 
Far East. A mention of that fact 
brought the biggest applause from a 
California audience. 


x *k * 


James P. Mitchell, the new Secretary 
of Labor, will find the Commerce De- 
partment looking over his shoulder 
at everything he does. Commerce Sec- 
retary Sinclair Weeks has assigned 
one of his subordinates, John L. Kil- 
cullen, Jr., the job of keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the Labor Department. 
Idea is to see that business interests 
are not forgotten in forming official 
labor policy. 


x *k * 


Earl Warren, Chief Justice of U.S., 
was sworn into office in borrowed ju- 
dicial robes but has a promise from 
California Senators William Know- 
land and Thomas Kuchel that he will 
get the “finest silk robe that sena- 
torial money can buy.” 


xk 


George Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, hopes that Congress next 
year will change the law governing 
the ceiling on national debt by apply- 
ing that ceiling on the last day of the 
fiscal year, not on every day of the 
year. In that way the Treasury might 
get through 1954 under a 275-billion- 
dollar limit on national debt. 


xk * 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, is aware of a rumor being spread 
by political opponents that he bene- 
fits personally from tight Govern- 
ment controls over sugar, through 
ownership of a beet-sugar farm at 
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K.'—Dick Nixon 


Whitney, Ida. The fact is that Mr. 
Benson owns no farm land. The farm 
he once owned with a brother now is 
owned by the brother alone. 


xk * 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, has 
some ideas for drastic revision of old- 
fashioned accounting procedures in 
Government that may ease the prob- 
lem of balancing the Government's 
bookkeeping budget—if only Con- 
gress agrees. The double-bud get idea, 
however, is not being accepted. 


xk * 


Roger Kyes, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, is coming up with definite plans 
for cutting costs of American defense 
forces in Europe as a result of a recent § 
trip. Military commanders in the field 
are described as “impressed” by Mr. 
Kyes’s ability to come up with cost- 
cutting ideas that actually improve 
military capability. 


xk *& 


Robert Anderson, a Texan who hadn't | 
been in anything bigger than a row- 
boat before becoming Navy Secretary, 
already has made a highly favorable 
impression on the professional arm 
of that service. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower is operating on 
the political theory that neither labor 
leaders nor farm leaders nor others | 
who profess to speak for big groups of | 
American voters actually do deliver 
votes on Election Day. The Presi- | 
dent’s view is that American citizens | 
do their own thinking and make their 
own political choices. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis has coal operators puz- 
zled by letting his contract run past 
the October 1 date without a notice 
of termination or a pay-raise demand. 
Instead, Mr. Lewis is talking of ways 
to help the industry get more new 
business. 
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The record of the past is written in 
the figures of today... 


the hands Edwin C. Austin James M. Barker Mark A. Brown 
Sidley, Austin, Chairman of Board President 
Burgess & Smith Allstate 
| | ] Insurance Company 
i i } i i Wesley M. Dixon Fred G. Gurley Stanley G. Harris 
President President, Atchison, Chairman, 


Container Corporation Topeka & Santa Fe Executive Committee 
of America Railway Company 

















The Harris Bank presents 


its Board of Directors 





Charles C. Jarchow Wayne A. Johnston William V. Kahler 
PreSident President President 
American Steel Illinois Central Illinois Bell 
Foundries Raulroac Telephone Co. 





John L. McCaffrey F. B. McConnell James L. Palmer 


President President President 
International Sears, Roebuck Marshall Field 


Harvester Co. & Company & Company 
















Charles H. Percy Richard E. Pritchard Guy E. Reed 
President Vice-President Executive 
Bell & Howell Vice-President 


Company 





John G. Searle 


Harold H. Swift Stuart J. Templeton 
President Chairman of Board Wilson & Mcllvaine 
G. D. Searle & Co. Swift & Company 





Organized as N. W Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1908 


and Savings BAN K 


115 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 90 






Member Federal Reserve System .. . Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Geen 
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The Hypoid pinion is offset from the center line of the gear. It is bigger 
and stronger. Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, reducing 
loading per unit of contact area. Torque transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear ratios are practical without loss of strength. 





If it’s a job for trucks, it’s a job for TDA! From tough, 
off-road logging operations like this to the delivery of 
produce at your neighborhood grocery, TDA is helping 
to speed the flow of goods all over the world. 
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Fleet owners and small truckers alike are taking advantage of the 


advanced engineering and built-in dependability of modern TDA axles 


to make their vehicles last longer—require less maintenance 


Without a doubt, today’s most versatile vehicle for 
hauling goods is the motor truck. It can travel on or 
off the road and reach many places inaccessible to other 
forms of transportation. This outstanding ability is 
due, to a large extent, to the modern axles that carry, 
move and stop the load. 


TDA, during nearly a half-century of designing and 
building heavy-duty truck axles, has pioneered and 
developed a host of major improvements that help 
trucks perform better, last longer and operate more 


economically. The most notable of these is Hypoid 
gearing. Proved by billions of ton-miles of actual 
operation, Hypoid gearing offers the slower gear ratios 
necessary for today’s high-speed, high-powered 
engines. Its strength and rigidity enable trucks to stand 
extra miles of extra-hard service. Equally important, 
TDA has engineered Hypoid gearing into a complete 
line of axle capacities—including single-speed axles, 
two-speed axles and tandem-drive axle units. 


No wonder so many leading truck manufacturers— 
and users—make sure their trucks are TDA-equipped! 





Timken-Detroit Axle Division e ROCKWELL SPRING AND AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit, Mich. e Oshkosh, Wis. @ Utica, N. Y. 
Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio e New Castle, Pa. 












Your public transit system is a ready weapon against traffic congestion. 
One average bus can replace as many as 35 automobiles—helping to 
reduce the congestion of your city’s streets easily and economically. Do 
your part by using your public transit system. It’s convenient and thrifty! 














TDA builds the world’s only “family” of advanced-related 
design rear driving axles. Seven basic capacities cover the ee 27 
Tange of medium and heavy-duty requirements—have the a ae 
same features of construction and parts interchangeability. 
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> JAMES P. MITCHELL, President Eisen- 
hower’s choice to succeed Martin Durkin 
as Secretary of Labor, has dealt with 
man-power and labor problems for many 
years, both in Government and in private 
business. He is a hard-working, quiet- 
spoken man of 50 who has made more 
friends than he has headlines. 

During World War II, Mr. Mitchell 
was an industrial-relations trouble shoot- 
er with the War Department, dealing 
mainly with building construction. AFL 
building-trades officials remember that 
they got along well with him. But some 
labor officials snorted at the appoint- 
ment. One cracked, “Incredible!” 

Since the war, Mr. Mitchell has been 
industrial-relations director for Macy’s, 
then vice president of Bloomingdale’s, 
both New York department stores. He 
left Bloomingdale’s last April, with a 
cut in pay, to handle man power as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army. 

Mr. Mitchell has a close relationship 
with Thomas Mitchell, noted stage and 
screen actor. The new Secretary is a 
nephew of the actor, but they were reared 
together and speak of each other as 
brothers. Like Mr. Durkin, the new Secre- 
tary is a Catholic—the only one in the 
Cabinet. 


> GEN. MARK CLARK has come home 
from the wars to retire with 40 years of 
soldiering jammed into his 57-year life. 
His future, after he retires on October 31, 
is likely to be crowded. 


—Dept. of Defense 


LABOR DEPARTMENT'S MITCHELL 
Someone said, ‘“‘Incredible!“ 
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He has dealt with Communists from 
Austria to Korea and is sorting his notes 
for a book about Communist “cheaters 
and murderers.” He has at least two 
offers of university presidencies and is 
highly interested. He may take one. But 
politics? No—“The only thing I’m going 
to run for in the next few months is 
cover.” 


> JANET ROSENBERG JAGAN is a 
woman for the U.S. to keep an eye on. 
She is the brain behind Communist con- 
trol in British Guiana, where the Krem- 
lin won its first election victory outside 
the Iron Curtain, and she appears to be 
the ablest Communist organizer in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Mrs. Jagan, only 33, has a long history 
of Communist activity in the U.S. Both 
the State Department and FBI have files 
on her, and the U.S. has stripped away 
her citizenship for political activity in a 
foreign country. She was born in Chicago 
and in her teens tried to spread Commu- 
nism at Wayne University, the University 
of Detroit and Chicago University. Ten 
years ago she married Cheddi Jagan, an 
East Indian from British Guiana who 
was learning dentistry at Northwestern 
University, and indoctrinated him with 
Communism. Four years ago they went 
to British Guiana. 

Both have been behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to Communist meetings, getting in- 
structions on ways to grab a foothold 
in South America. The Jagans dress in 
rags to work their propaganda among the 
hungry, ignorant natives. They promise 
homes, radios and cars—in the future— 
to laborers. Mrs. Jagan, pretty when she 
is slicked up, has gone barefooted into 
canefields to recruit more Communists. 

The Jagans now call the turn in two 
big labor groups and direct a 3-to-1 ma- 
jority in the native Assembly. Their hold 
is so strong that British ships and troops 
are needed in an attempt to break it. 


> PRESIDENT EISENHOWER was dis- 
turbed by a rash of conflicting public 
statements, made by high authorities, 
about Russian hydrogen bombs. Exam- 
ples of those statements are these: 

® Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission: “I can only 
deduce . . . that the Soviets had begun 
their development of the weapon some 
considerable time before we did . . .” 
e Arthur S. Flemming, Defense Mo- 
bilization Director: “Soviet Russia is 
capable of delivering suddenly and with- 
out warning the most destructive weapon 


—-Wide World, Harris & Ewing, Staff Fechee USrawe 
SYMINGTON FLEMMING 
Ike said, ‘Clear your talk’’ 


ever devised by man on chosen targets | 
in the United States.” i 
e W. Sterling Cole, Republican Con- | 
gressman from New York and chairman |) 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic |) 
Energy: “. . . Russia has the capacity, } 
she has the scientists, she can deliver 
them [hydrogen bombs].” 

® Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), 
of Missouri, former Secretary of the Air 
Force: “One thing is sure . . . we have an [7 
enemy who... may well have military 
superiority over us.” 
® Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- [7 
fense: “It will be perhaps three years f 
before they [Russians] have a reason- ff 
able number of bombs and _ airplanes 
that could deliver them .. .” 

® Val Peterson, Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator: “I am assuming .. . that no 
one has the hydrogen bomb yet.” 

Mr. Eisenhower, looking for an effec- 
tive way to keep all his lieutenants on 
the same sound track, issued an order- 
before talking about Russia’s bombs, 
clear your talk with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


> FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
Democratic Congressman, is making 
noises about running for Governor of 
New York, the job that catapulted his 
(Continued on page 18) 
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“It” is a valve that was supposed to cut costs. That it did, but 
first cost only. Beyond, it gave no assurance of quality or depend- 
ability. Result: The price tag saving was wiped out many times 
over by repeated maintenance at today’s high labor rates. 


That’s an important matter with thrifty buyers of piping equip- 
ment. They want greater assurance of quality—not fictitious sav- 
ings. They know it’s the only way for a plant to stay within 
maintenance and operating budgets. 


hadded aden ed 


That’s why thrifty buyers are insisting on the traditionally better 


quality of Crane valves and fittings—quality that means longer 
life and greater freedom from repairs. What’s more, Crane puts THRIFTY 


such quality into piping equipment for every industry’s needs. BUYER 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 
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father into the White House. FDR, Jr., 
would like to be drafted. He says: “I 
am not a candidate for Governor, but if 
the delegates to the convention select 
me... of course, I will run.” : 


> PAT NIXON, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent, has a home away from home—up 
in the air—for the next two months, and 
she is finding it quite pleasant. She is 
assisting Mr. Nixon on a trip to the Far 
East as a good-will ambassador. 

Mrs. Nixon’s aerial home is a Constel- 
lation air liner, finished in “executive 
style” and operated by Mi6ilitary Air 
Transport Service. Inside there is a pri- 
vate compartment with lounges—living 
room and office in the daytime, comfort- 
able bedroom, with twin beds, at night. 
There is a gleaming, compact galley—and 
something that Mrs. Nixon found very 
pleasing: full-length closets, so she can 
hang up her dresses. 


> JAMES VERDIN saw his first airplane 
when he was 3 years old—an old biplane 
that limped over his father’s Montana 
farmhouse and landed in an alfalfa 
patch. He got his first ride in Iowa, at 10, 
in an old World War I Jenny. He studied 
aeronautical engineering at college, got 
a.master’s degree. He flew combat from 
carriers in World War II, and in Korea. 
Now he is a Navy test pilot—the job he 
always wanted. Last week, Jim (Skinny) 
Verdin, a lieutenant commander, whipped 
a bat-winged Navy jet fighter four times 
across a speed course marked with smoke 
pots. He set a world speed record—753.4 
miles per hour. 


> MAMIE EISENHOWER, as wife of the 
President, has a winter of exacting work 
ahead of her. The job: being First Lady 


MRS. EISENHOWER 
... back in the swing 


—Wide World 


NIXONS ‘AT HOME’ 
. .. back in two months 


at official functions. The 16-week White 
House social season, with six dinners 
and five receptions for diplomats, Cab- 
inet members, Congress and other high 
figures, is the busiest since the White 
House was shut down for repairs five 
years ago. 


> JOSEPH S. (JOEY) FAY, labor czar 


and racketeer, was not a man to be 
stopped by the bars of Sing Sing prison. 
He still ran unions. New York police 
pointed to him as mastermind of an ex- 
tortion racket at Yonkers Raceway—a 
racket run from his cell. Powerful men 
came to see him—labor leaders, construc- 
tion contractors, lawyers, and State offi- 
cials. Among them were George Meany, 
now president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; John V. Kenny, Demo- 
cratic Mayor of Jersey City; and Arthur 
H. Wicks, Republican Acting Lieutenant 
Governor of New York, who was heading 
a legislative investigation of the Yonkers 
race track. 

Even the election of a new Governor 
of New Jersey may be affected by the 
scandal around Fay. Paul L. Troast, Re- 
publican condidate for Governor, ad- 
mitted he urged New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey two years ago to grant 
clemency to Fay. Mr. Troast said he 
knew Fay only as a business connection, 
insisted there was “nothing improper” 
about his letter. But Mr. Troast’s Demo- 
cratic opponent, Robert B. Meyner, was 
making hay with the admission. 

Governor Dewey packed Fay off to 
Dannemora prison in the up-State wilds, 
ordered a check on future visitors, and 


hinted that the State parole board will 
be tough about letting Fay loose very 
soon. 

Joey Fay, now 61, is a case study of 
the kind of criminal that uses power | 
over labor to dominate business and 
politics. He left Troy, N. Y., in his youth 
after being shot by a policeman. Quickly 
he muscled up, in the 1920s, as business 
agent, then as vice president, of the 
International Union of Operating Enzj- 
neers. He got a stranglehold over oper. | 
ators of powered construction machine.y, 
spread out into the construction busin<ss 
himself. 

The law caught Joey Fay at last. In 
1947, he was sent to Sing Sing for 81, to | 
16 yea's for using strike threats to extoit | 
$368,000 from contractors. Fay’s contin- | 
ued dealings from prison put Governor 7 
Dewey in an old, familiar position—he 
has another racket to bust. 


> ANTHONY EDEN, back on the job as 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary after six 
months’ sick leave, found plenty of work 
cut out for him. Britain’s standing with 
the U.S. had slipped badly while Eden 
was convalescing from a successful gall- 
bladder operation by an American doctor. 
Eden appeared at the Conservative 
Party’s convention and began at once to | 
mend relations with the U. S. 

He denounced Socialist cries that the | 
U.S. blocks four-power peace talks with 
Russia as “the greatest nonsense,” and 
put the blame instead on Russia. And he 


made clear that his renewed policy is to |) 


keep close to te U.S. 

Eden—leane: and stronger than he has 
been for a long time—also left little doubt | 
that he is able to take over as Prime | 
Minister if ill health forces Sir Winston 
Churchill to retire. 


ANTHONY EDEN 
. . . back in harness 
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on A phosphate in your product or process might make 
f a whale of a difference! For example . . . these 
bowls of cereal look alike. They taste alike. And 
yet, there’s an important difference. One bowl con- 
tains an exciting sales feature . . . corn flakes 
fortified with important minerals that help build 
strong bones, teeth and tissue. Mothers of today 
look for these plus values in the foods they buy. 
That's why mineral enrichment with Victor calcium 
and iron phosphates is a powerful sales appeal 
that leads to brand preference. 


For many years, Victor has been helping industry 

to new sales appeals and to lower costs through 
for 55 Years the use of Victor products. Today many industries 
are benefiting from Victor research and manufac- 
turing experience. If you have a product or a proc- 
ess that a phosphate, formate, or oxalate might 
help, it will pay you to see Victor Chemical Works, 
Phosphates Formates Oxalates 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. In the 
West: A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, California. 





Phosphorus Phosphoric Acids Phosphorus Chlorides 


Organophosphorus Compounds 





EL PASO NATURAL GAS COMPANY operates these gas engines at its 
El Paso, Texas, installation. Since 1947, when engines first went into service, 
they have been lubricated exclusively with Texaco Ursa Oil P. El Paso 


reports rings, bearings and cylinder liners are in A-1 condition... parts’ 
life notably long. 
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ATLANTIC GREYHOUND LINES, Charleston, W. Va.— and says this about the major Texaco Lubricants it uses: 
winner of 10 Maintenance Efficiency Awards—has lubri- 


“... engines... exceptionally clean... wear negligible ... 
cated its buses 100% with Texaco for the past 22 years does a real job for us.” 


i above are only two of many examples of benefits gained through 
the use of superior Texaco Products and the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement to cover all 

your plants can help achieve these same goals in every major field of 
industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest of more than 
2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


TEXACO S& 


INDUSTRMAL LUBRICANTS 
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WHY ANY SETBACK 
WILL BE MILD 


Lots of ‘Shock Absorbers’—Spending, Tax Cuts, Federal Aids 


End of the boom doesn’t mean the start of 
a depression. Business can taper off and still 
be very good. This country now is equipped 
to take a mild setback in stride. 





When making plans for the future, you 
can count on this: 

Any setback in business, any 
downturn from today’s high levels, 
will be mild, not severe. 

No 1929-32 depression, no 1920- 
21 recession is remotely in sight. 

Boom’s end is not a depression’s 
beginning. The turn now starting is 
a shift away from the hectic days of 
inflation, but not a shift toward the 
dark days of acute deflation. 

Built-in depression resistors account 
for these conclusions. These resistors are 
a product, in part, of 20 years of legisla- 
tive effort. In further part, they are 
the result of war and of danger in the 
world. 

Big government, basically, stands in 
the way of severe deflation. 

Spending by government is immense 
and will remain immense in the fore- 
seeable future. This spending—federal, 
State and local—accounts for more 
than a fifth of today’s outlay of 372 
billion dollars a year for goods and 
services, 
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The Federal Government is spending, 
over all, 72 billion dollars in the year to 
end next June 30. It will spend at least 
68 billion dollars in the year to begin 
next July 1. That is a cut in spending 
but it’s no sign that the bottom is falling 
out. In 1929, at the start of depression, 
the Government was spending 3.3 bil- 
lion dollars. In 1920-21, it was spending 
5.1 billion. In 1937-38, during the New 
Deal recession, it was spending 6.9 bil- 
lion. In 1948-49, when business slowed a 
bit, it was spending 40 billion dollars. 

State and local governments are spend- 
ing 27.6 billions this year. The prospect 
is that they will spend 29.4 billions next 
year. This type of spending is in a rising 
trend at a time when federal spending 
is in a downtrend. 

Money distributed by check from gov- 
ernment is the same kind of money that 
is distributed by business or by indi- 
vidual spending. 

The prop of government spending will 
remain strong. 

The supply of money, too, will be kept 
abundant and relatively cheap to bor- 








Reasons are many: Spending Aes Gavan: 
ment will be huge for a long time. Debt is 
under control, bank deposits safe. Farm sub- 
sidies, Social Security are here to stay. 
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row. A vast and rising government debt 
means a continuing large supply of 
money. That supply, in currency and 
bank deposits of individuals and _busi- 
ness is close to 200 billion dollars. In 
1929 it was 54.8 billions. At war’s end in 
1945 it was around 150 billions. 

Big spending by government, together 
with abundant and cheap money, is a 
strong influence against sudden or severe 
deflation. On one hand, business and 
individuals receive a direct flow of dol- 
lars from governments. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, incidentally, is business’s big- 
gest single customer. On the other hand, 
there is an invitation to individuals and 
business firms to borrow and no great 
pressure to liquidate borrowings of the 
past. 

Fewer dangers. Speculative excesses 
are absent from the present picture. 
Deep depressions usually follow a specu- 
lative spree. In 1920-21 there had been a 
large inventory speculation. In 1929 
there had been a long and excessive 
speculation in stocks. Today there is no 
evidence of speculative excess unless it 
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Price supports will 
~ bolster farm income. 


os 


Photo: Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


is hidden in the expansion of mortgage 
debt. 

Mortgage debt, however, is of a dif- 
ferent kind from earlier periods. Today’s 
mortgages usually are amortized over a 
long period and do not fall due every 
three or four years, when payment can be 
demanded. The principal of the debt also 
is reduced year by year. Thus, mortgages 
operate more like rent for individual 
householders. There doesn’t seem to be 
any chance for a wave of foreclosures like 
those that accompanied other setbacks. 

Bank deposits likewise are secure now. 
The Government insures individual de- 
posits up to $10,000. In addition, banks 
have substantial reserves in Government 
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incomes of older 
people who retire. 


securities that add to their financial 
strength. Bank failures were common in 
the depression of 1920-21 and again in 
1929-32. Finally, early in 1933, all banks 
were closed for a while. 

Today a bank failure is a rarity, and 
losses to depositors in insured banks are 
nonexistent. Whatever happens to their 
jobs or their businesses, people now are 
assured that their cash resources are 
safe. There is no longer any danger that 
a person who loses his job or suffers a 
drop in business volume will find that 
his savings are wiped out, too, as often 
happened in the past. 


Positive supports also go into play 


to soften the effects of a downturn in 


Unemployment 
insurance will absorb 
some shock for any 
who lose jobs. 


business activity. Vast numbers of people 
are assured of some continuing income. 
Many others stand to have their taxes 
cut. 

Farmers already are getting assistance 
from Government through the price-sup- 
port program. Supports are being pro- 
vided for prices of wheat, corn, cotton, 
milk, butter, cheese and other products. 
A farm depression, in fact, began about 
two years ago, but to date there are few 
reports of acute distress in farm areas. 
That is an example of how these auto- 
matic resistors work. 

Most wage and salary workers are 
covered by unemployment insurance. 
When they lose their jobs, they are as- 
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1.7 billions to 

ividuals; 2 billions 
or more to 

porations in 1954. 


sured of at least a modest weekly in- 
come. Most of the industrial States pay 
as much as $25 to $35 a week to people 
who lose their jobs. About half the 
States pay unemployment benefits for as 
long as six months. Several of them grant 
additional benefits for dependents. Min- 
hesota and West Virginia permit benefits 
torun as high as $3,000 a year for some 
workers and their families. 

This system of unemployment insur- 
ance, fashioned in the late 1930s, is de- 
signed to act as a cushion for precisely 
the kind of setback that lies ahead. 

Old-age pensions are another device 
that will act to support individual in- 
comes. As employment falls off, more 
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Money will be kept 
abundant and 
relatively cheap. 


elderly workers are expected to retire. 
Most of them will be able to collect a 
modest monthly income when they quit 
work. 

Tax cuts to individuals and corpora- 
tions are relied upon to produce an in- 
crease in private spending. Individuals, 
under present tax schedules, stand to 
keep an additional 1.7 billion dollars next 
year. On top of this, corporations will 
have their taxes reduced by 2 billion or 
more. 

These coming tax cuts fit the present 
official policy of giving individuals more 
money to spend as the Government trims 
its own outlays. The theory is that the 
country will prosper more in the long 


More than 2.4 million 
individual 
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run by relying upon individual judgment 
than upon Government direction. 

Finally, there is the powerful fact of 
population growth. Each year will see 
the addition of more than 2.4 million 
persons to the U.S. population. That 
means a growing demand for food, cloth- 
ing and all other necessities of life—a 
demand that American business must 
meet. 

Altogether, the combination of built-in 
resistors to depression and continuing 
growth of the country appears to pro- 
vide a guarantee that the shift away 
from inflation will be managed with only 
a mild and short-lived setback to busi- 
ness. 
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A guarantee that nobody will 
attack Soviet Russia is in the 
works. It grew from Churchill's 
thought, Malenkov’s hint. 

Idea is to make Communists 
more secure, more ready to end 
“cold war.” U.S., though du- 
bious, may try it. 

Question is whether Commu- 
nists really want a nonaggres- 
sion pact. Next question: Will it 
make non-Communists more se- 
cure? 


The rash of ideas for guaranteeing 
the Communists of Russia against at- 
tack by non-Communists is breaking 
out all over the non-Communist world. 

Plan for another approach to Soviet 
Russia is being taken seriously at top 
levels in the United States as well as in 
Europe. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles has said that the offer of a guar- 
antee to the Communists is under con- 
sideration by the U.S. Government. 

Question now being raised at top lev- 
els is whether Russia’s leaders really 
want a pact. So far, Georgi M. Malen- 
kov, Russia’s Premier, has dropped only 
one vague hint that Communists might 
like such a pact. Otherwise, he is sitting 
back waiting for non-Communists to 
come to Moscow with their offers. 

This hint, however, has kept alive 
the pact idea. Records of previous non- 
aggression pacts, shown in the chart on 
page 25, are being examined once 
again. There are exchanges of opinion 
among leaders of the U.S., Britain and 
France as to the type of approach to be 
made. 

Grand design for the offer now being 
considered started to take shape last 
May when Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill of Great Britain addressed the 
House of Commons. 

Sir Winston’s proposal now is de- 
scribed by Britain’s most influential news- 
paper, The Times, of London, as “think- 
ing out loud.” The Prime Minister said: 

“I must make it plain that, in spite of 
all the uncertainties and confusion in 
which world affairs are plunged, I be- 
lieve that a conference at the highest 
level should take place between the lead- 
ing powers without long delay.” 
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BUT DOES RUSSIA WANT A PACT? 


A Hint by Malenkov Stirred Up the World 


Sir Winston referred to the Locarno 
Treaty of 1925 as a possible model for a 
move to make the Russian leaders feel 
safer about the intentions of the world’s 
non-Communists. The Locarno Treaty, 
in effect, guaranteed the frontiers of 
Germany and France—a guarantee that 
did not prevent World War II. Idea was 
that a similar guarantee, somehow, might 
be worked out for Soviet Russia. 

German reaction to the Churchill 
proposal was cool at first. Then Konrad 
Adenauer, Chancellor of West Germany, 
visited London. Afterwards, in an inter- 
view with U.S. News & 
World Report, the Chancel- 
lor said that “the spirit of 
Locarno” should be revived. 
“That spirit of an all-em- 
bracing guarantee,” he said, 
“can be taken up by the 
West and applied to the 
Soviet Union.” 

Idea of guarantees for 
Communist Russia still did 
not take hold. To much of 
the non-Communist world, 
the Communist aggression 
in Korea and elsewhere sug- 
gested that non-Commu- 
nists, not Communists, were 
most threatened. At this 
point, Premier Malenkov, 
of Russia, took a hand. 

Malenkov’s hint was bur- 
ied deeply in a long speech 
on the state of the Commu- 
nist world that he made to 
the Supreme Soviet on Au- 
gust 8. Most of the refer- 
ences to world affairs were devoted to 
praise of Soviet policy and denuncia- 
tion of the world’s non-Communists. At 
one point, however, he said: 

“We do not forget that the Soviet 
Union and France have a treaty of alli- 
ance and mutual aid which may serve as 
the basis for development and strength- 
ening of relations between our two coun- 
tries and serve the cause of safeguarding 
European security.” 

This was a reference to the Franco- 
Soviet pact of 1944. This alliance, still 
formally in effect, was drawn up and 
signed before the end of World War II, 
before Nazi Germany was defeated. 
Most French leaders considered Malen- 
kov’s reference only another effort to di- 
vide the U.S. and its allies. But it was 
enough, apparently, to keep the pact 
idea alive. 








Communists, after this hint, said litile, 
Communist leaders now are sitting back, 
waiting for non-Communist offers, to see 
what they can get. 

Pressure for talks among the powers, 
for an offer of some kind to the Commu. 
nists of Russia, built up rapidly and is 
still going strong. 

Adenauer idea, proposed formally in 
a letter to the U.S. Secretary of State, 
is that the European Defense Com. 


munity—France, West Germany, Italy | 
and the Low Countries—offer 
a nonaggression pact. 


Russia 
Churchill, in 





London, applauded Adenauer’s proposal. 
French idea, too, favors an approach 
of some kind to Soviet Russia, but pref- 
erably an approach that the U. S. would 
approve. Premier Joseph Laniel and 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault both 
want the Western powers, once more, 
to try direct talks with Moscow’s Com- 
munists before they press for approval 
of the European Army plan in the 
French Parliament. f 
Adlai E. Stevenson, on the last lap of 
the world tour he took after his defeat 
as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, stepped into the picture as an ally 
of the Churchill plan. He called on the 
British Prime Minister in London. Later, 
in a speech at a rally of Democrats 0 
Chicago, Mr. Stevenson proposed “as 
surances of nonaggression” for Russia § 
as well as “for the rest of us.” He said 
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as much to President Eisenhower in 
Washington. 

Secretary Dulles’s report on the U.S. 
attitude was, at most, a guarded admis- 
sion that the U.S. Government is con- 
sidering all these proposals for offering 
assurances of nonaggression to Russia’s 
Communists. 

U.S. and Russia, Mr. Dulles said, al- 
ready have a nonaggression pact. Both, 
he noted, are signers of the Charter of 
the United Nations. This Charter re- 
quires all members to refrain from the 
threat or the use of force. 

Secretary Dulles also noted, however, 
that Germany is not a member of the 
United Nations and, thus, is not bound 
by the Charter. The U.S. Government, 
he said, is studying, with other Allied 
governments, “the general problem of 
giving reassurance against a possible re- 
surgence of German aggression.” 

Back of it all, according to U.S. 
policy makers, is a general recognition 
by U.S. and Western European leaders 
that the moves to rearm and unite the 
countries of Western Europe are up 
against the wishful thinking of Euro- 
peans. Many European non-Commu- 
nists still hope that somehow, in some 
way, Russia’s Communist leaders may 
be persuaded to agree on peace, not 
“cold war.” In order to win public sup- 
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port for a European Army, Churchill 
and other European leaders want anoth- 
er approach to Russia. 

Out of it all, out of the proposals for 
assurances” or “guarantees of nonag- 
gression” to Russia’s Communists, posi- 
tive moves are to be expected. 

Assurances that the U. S. and its allies 
have no intention of attacking the Soviet 
Union will be given in the future as in 
the past. 

New approaches to Communist lead- 
ers in Moscow are likely, too. U.S., 
France and Britain already have agreed 
on a “short, polite note” to Russia, sug- 
gesting, once again, a meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the Big Four. High- 
level talks are still under considera- 
tion, despite Moscow’s failure to ac- 
cept Western proposals for talks on 
Germany. 

A nonaggression pact for Soviet Rus- 
sia, a power that has expanded a Com- 
munist country into a Communist empire 
by force and threats of force in 15 years, 
is considered. U.S., however, does not 
plan to recognize Soviet conquests. Any 
pact offered will be carefully planned, 
carefully phrased. 

Main consideration is whether Rus- 
sis Communists want a pact. It takes 
more than a Communist hint or a Com- 
Munist signature to end the “cold war.” 


“ 
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League of Nations Covenant, 1920. 54 nations 
promised “not to resort to war.” In 1931, Japan 
attacked China. In 1935, Italy attacked Ethiopia. In 
1939, Soviet Russia attacked Finland. 


Russo-Polish, 1920. A nonaggression pact. In 1939, 
Soviet Russia took over half of Poland. 


Locarno Treaties, 1925. Germany signed nonaggres- 
sion pacts with Belgium, France, Poland and Czech- 
oslovakia. France was bound to defend Czechoslova- 
kia. In 1938, Germany took over Czechoslovakia. 
France did not move. Later, all went to war. 


italo-Ethiopian, 1928. It was a 20-year pact. In 
1935, Italy attacked Ethiopia. 


Kellogg-Briand, 1929. 62 nations renounced war 
as an instrument of national policy. Almost all were 
at war within 15 years. 


Russo-Finnish, 1932. A nonaggression pact. Russia 
attacked Finland in 1939. 


Russia and Baltic States, 1939. Nonaggression 
pacts with Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania ended when all 
three were annexed by the Soviet within a year. 


Stalin-Hitler, 1939. A 10-year pact. But Germany 
attacked Russia in 1941. 


Russo-Czechoslovak, 1943. Communists, helped 
by Russia, took over Czechoslovakia in 1948. 


Russo-Chinese, 1945. A 30-year nonaggression pact 
with Chinese National Government. In 5 years, with 
Soviet help, Chinese Communists had taken over China. 


Russo-Polish, 1945. Within two years Poland be- 
came a Soviet satellite. 


Russo-Yugoslav, 1945. Denounced by the Soviet 
Union a month after signature. 


United Nations Charter, 1945. 60 nations agreed 
to outlaw war. Since then, Communists have started 
wars in Greece, Korea, Indochina, Malaya. + 
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lt Pays to Be 


a ‘Risk’: 


Congress Asks Reason 


U. S., trying to weed out its own Communists 
at the United Nations, is facing a new problem. 

Now a U.N. court orders special awards to 
some suspects fired, while others are reinstated. 

It's part of a growing issue that Congress is to 
tackle—what to do about U.N. subversives. 


A strange set of maneuvers within the 
United Nations is to get the attention of 
the U.S. Congress when it reconvenes 
next January. 

Out of those maneuvers have come 
financial awards to 11 Americans who 
were fired or suspended by the Secre- 
tary General of the U.N. as “security 
risks.” These are Americans who had re- 
fused to tell whether or not they were 
Communists. 

Judges for the U. N.—sitting in Geneva 
and all from nations other than the 
United States—ruled that these Ameri- 
cans, fired at the request of the U.S. 
Government because of suspected dis- 
loyalty, are entitled to special compensa- 
tion now. 

One is to get an award of $40,000. 
Another gets $27,000, plus court costs. 
Several get $10,000 to ,$12,000. Alto- 
gether, awards of $135,000 are provided 
for the group of 11 suspected Com- 
munists. Four of these Americans are 
ordered to be reinstated in U.N. jobs 
and are expected to get other awards 
later. 

American taxpayers, in effect, are 
asked to pay special awards to a group 
who refused to testify whether they were 
members of. the Communist Party, when 
the evidence indicated that each had 
some Communist connections. 

The whole thing is called “really in- 
credible” by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions. 

Congress, determined to do something 
about it at the forthcoming session, al- 
ready is holding committee hearings with 
Ambassador Lodge and his staff to get 
the full story. A verbatim report on those 
hearings begins on page 27. 

This latest action of rewarding sus- 
pected Communists, moreover, is only 
part of a larger issue facing Congress in 
January—what to do about disloyal 
Americans who apparently have infil- 
trated the U.N. staff. Evidence on this 
whole question of Communist infiltration 
is being piled up by congressional inves- 
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tigators, by the State Department, by 
grand jury reports, by FBI files. 

That evidence, according to investiga- 
tors from Congress, indicates that the 
American staff at the United Nations has 
been shot through with Communists in 
high places. Rulings by the U.N. tribu- 
nal dealt with only 21 Americans sus- 
pected of being security risks. But one 
investigator hired by a Senate committee 
estimated at one time that a third to a 
half of the 377 Americans who held re- 
sponsible U.N. posts were disloyal to the 
United States. 

Communist penetration among Ameri- 
can employes of the United Nations in 
New York, according to a grand jury re- 
port last winter, involved an “overwhelm- 
ingly large number of disloyal United 
States citizens, many of whom are close- 
ly associated with the international 
Communist movement.” That report 
spoke, too, of a pattern of Communist ac- 
tivity that pointed to a carefully laid 
plan tor subversion. 


7 —United Press 
AMBASSADOR LODGE 
... found it hard to believe 


Nearly all of the suspected American 
Communists, the grand jurors stated, had 
held Federal Government jobs during 
World War II and flocked to the United 
Nations organization in 1946 and 147, 
While with the U.S. Government, the 
suspects often worked their way up to 
influential positions, being advanced 
“with the contrivance of certain highly 
placed U.S. officials.” 

This same technique, Senate investi- 
gators insist, has been used by many 
American Communists after they joined 
the U.N. staff. Cases are documented by 
the Internal Security subcommittee in 
which a number of suspects were hired 
by the U.N. on the recommendation of 
one official, who refused to testify whetii- 
er he was a Communist. 

Some steps, however, have been taken 
to weed out from the U.N., Americans 
suspected of disloyalty. 

A presidential order was issued early 
this year requiring all Americans hired 
by the United Nations to be investigated, 
much as U.S. Government emploves are 
investigated. Names of those who fail to 
get security clearance now are given to 
the U.N. Secretary General, with a re- 
quest that they be fired. 

Direct action has been taken by the 
State Department to have the U.N. dis- 
charge or suspend a total of 38 Ameri- 
cans who are charged with having strong 
Communist ties and who, in most cases, 
refuse to testify about their membership 
in the Communist Party. 

The U.N. Secretary General, mean- 
while, has gotten a ruling from a judi- 
cial board, formed for that purpose, per- 
mitting him to fire or suspend any Ameri- 
can employe of the United Nations who 
refuses to answer questions concerning 
Communist ties and whose release the 
U.S. Government asks. So the machin- 
ery is set up, and working, for weed- 
ing out those suspected of disloyalty to 
the U.S. 

But how well it will work in the future 
depends on the U.N. Tribunal, now 
set up in Geneva as the final U.N. 
authority on judicial matters and as a 
court of last resort for discharged em- 
ployes. U.S. is not represented there at 
this time. The present four-member court 
is composed of a French, a British, an 
Egyptian and a Swedish jurist. It was this 
body that ordered four U.N. “security 
case” employes reinstated and _ seven 
others given large awards. 

These, in brief, are the makings of a 
major issue over the U.N., soon to be 
faced by Congress. The problem, as in- 
vestigators see it now, is how to locate 
all disloyal Americans remaining on the 
United Nations staff, and then how to 
get rid of them without complications 
from a court on which the United States 
isn’t even represented. 
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‘| REFUSE TO ANSWER’—AND U.N. 


PAYS HIM OFF WITH $40,000 


How Suspected U.S. Communists Got Big Awards When 
Fired—Text of Senate Subcommittee Hearings 


United Nations is awarding $135,000 to 
11 Americans fired as “‘security risks.” 

Questions, as a result, are flaring up on 
all sides— : 

Were they Communists? 

Do they rate special treatment? 

Will U.S. taxpayers actually have to pay 
part of the awards? 

Under interrogation by a committee of Con- 
gress, the three persons getting the highest 


awards give their answers concerning Com-__- 
munist connections or refuse to answer point- 
ed questions. 

Here's the story of the attitude of top U. S. 
representatives at the U.N. toward the epi- 
sode. 

This is the verbatim record of excerpts taken 
from the official transcript of hearings by the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the Senate's 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


Activities of U.S. Citizens Employed by the United Nations 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 24, 1953. United States Senate, Sub- 
committee to Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act, and Other Internal Security Laws, of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, New York, N. Y. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 3:30 p.m. in 
Room 110, United States Court House, Foley Square, New 
York, N. Y., Senator William E. Jenner presiding. 

Present: Senators Jenner [Rep., Indiana] and Welker 
[Rep., Idaho]. 

Also present: Robert Morris, subcommittee counsel, and 
Benjamin Mandel, research director. 


Senator Jenner: The committee will come to order. 

What do you think about this decision of the Administrative 
Tribunal at Geneva that has been handed down recently, 
reinstating these people who came before this committee and 
took the Fifth Amendment rather than answer the questions 
honestly and freely? 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Representative to 
the United Nations: I think the decision was all wrong. I am 
very much opposed to it, and I will do everything in my power 
to resist it at the United Nations. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Ambassador, just what is the decision? 

Mr. Lodge: I would like to have that answered by Mr. 
William O. Hall, the senior adviser to the United States Com- 
mission, here. 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, there are 21 decisions which I will 
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present for the record. Of the 21 cases, there are nine cases 
where the Tribunal found for the Secretary General. These 
cases were the cases of Kaplan, Middleton, Rubin, Kagen- 
Pozner, Sokolow, Saperstein, Van Tassel, and Marjorie and 
Herman Zap. 

There was one case where the Tribunal found that the 
procedure followed had been faulty and remanded the case 
to the Secretary General’s Appeal Board for rehearing. 

In the balance of the cases, of the 11 cases the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal made findings in favor of the employes. Of 
these, four of the findings provided for reinstatement—the 
cases of Crawford, Svenchansky, Eldridge and Glaser. In the 
balance of the cases, in them the Tribunal made monetary 
awards to the employes. The Secretary General, in the four 
cases in which reinstatement was ordered, has refused to 
reinstate the employes and has sent the cases back to the 
Tribunal, stating that he will not reinstate them, and will the 
Tribunal determine the amount of the awards to be made to 


* the employes. 


Senator Welker: Could you tell us the amount of the in- 
dividual monetary awards? 

Mr. Hall: Yes, sir. I can read them off. In the case of Joel 
Gordon there is $6,000 plus $300 costs, and salary to the 
date of reinstatement to be calculated. That was one of the 
reinstatement cases. 

Jack S. Harris, $40,000 plus $300 costs; Hope Tisdale 
Eldridge, again a reinstatement case, $300 plus salary; Julia 
Older Bazer, $27,500 plus $300 costs; Frank Carter Bancroft, | 
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$12,000 plus $300 costs; Leon Elveson, $7,000 plus $300 
costs; Jane Reed, $10,000 plus $300 costs; and Eda Glaser, 
$300 costs and salary to date of reinstatement. That was, 
again, a case of reinstatement. The awards run from $6,000 
to $40,000. 

Senator Jenner: For the information of the committee, and 
I am sure the American people likewise would be very much 
interested in this, how was this Tribunal set up? 

Mr. Lodge: As I understand it, of course I was not here 
at the time, having only been here since the 27th of June, 
1953, but as I understand it it was set up by a vote of the 
Assembly in 1949. 

Senator Jenner: Does the United States Government have 
any representation on that Tribunal? 

Mr. Lodge: I understand that the United States representa- 
tives at that time were opposed to it but that they ended up 
by voting for it. There is no representative of the United 
States on the Tribunal at this time, but I have started pro- 
ceedings immediately to try to get a representative on the 
Tribunal. 

Senator Jenner: What effect, Mr. Ambassador, has this 
decision had upon the United Nations? 

Mr. Lodge: I think it is a very serious thing. When you 
stop to think of it, the spectacle of four foreign lawyers, 
sitting in Geneva, to interpret Article 5 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States without any American represen- 
tation being there, is in itself a fantastic contemplation. In 
addition, the fact that these individuals are making deci- 
sions which have a very great interest for American pub- 
lic opinion, without having a really correct understanding 
of the state of that public opinion, is in itself a most un- 
sound device. 

Senator Jenner: You speak of this Tribunal sitting in Geneva 
with no American representation there. Is it not a fact in this 
particular case that these hearings were held in the United 
States? 

Mr. Lodge: I think the hearings on the personnel cases took 
place in the United States, but I think the decisions were 
announced in Geneva. 

Senator Jenner: That is correct. That is my understanding. 
Why were the hearings held in the United States rather than 
at the seat of the quasi-judicial body, the Tribunal in Geneva, 
if you know? 

Mr. Lodge: I would like to have Mr. Hall answer that. 

Mr. Hall: The Tribunal has two seats in effect, Geneva and 
New York. The rule which the Tribunal has followed is to hold 


MR. HARRIS ($40,000) 
“| decline to answer...’ 


—United Press 


‘ 


SENATOR JENNER 
“‘We are dealing with a Communist conspiracy“ 


the hearings at the place where the majority of the plantiffs 
are located, by reason of economy and for the plaintiffs. In 
this case, both the Secretary General and the attorneys for the 
plaintiffs agreed that the hearings should be held in New 
York. 

Senator Jenner: Was there any other reason advanced that 
you know of why the hearings were held in New York? 

Mr. Hall: A number of reasons were advanced. I think the 
difficulty of the plaintiffs’ reaching Geneva, some of the plain- 
tiffs’ reaching Geneva— 

Senator Jenner: Was not that difficulty brought about by 
the fact that they probably could not get visas and passports 
to go, from a standpoint of a security to this country? 

Mr. Hall: I think it is doubtful whether they could have 
gotten passports. 

Senator Welker: As a matter of fact, that was discussed, 
was it not, Mr. Hall, whether or not they could get over 
there? 

Mr. Hall: That was one of the points which I understand 
the attorneys for the plaintiffs put forward. 


‘ =Daily News—from Gilloon 
MRS. BAZER ($27,500) 
“| must refuse to answer .. .’ 
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SENATOR WELKER 


Senator Jenner: Mr. Ambassador, what will you do in the 
future to see that this doesn’t happen again? 

Mr. Lodge: I am quite optimistic about steps being taken 
to prevent this kind of thing from happening again. We are 
going to try to get the regulations changed so that the decision 
of the Secretary General in these cases will be final. I believe 
that will be a very sound procedure which will prevent this 
kind of thing from happening in the future. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Ambassador, is it necessarily true that 
the finding of this Tribunal is finalP What can you do about 
that, if anything? 

Mr. Lodge: I think we can get it established that the finding 
of this Tribunal is not final. I think the General Assembly has 
the power to overrule it. I wouldn’t be surprised if we could 
find grounds, in fact I am optimistic in my belief that we can 
find grounds, which will amply allow the Assembly to over- 
rule it. 

Senator Jenner: What facts did the Tribunal hang their hat 
upon to arrive at this decision? In other words, as I under- 
stand it, these people were dismissed because they came 
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“‘We are here to get information and find out facts’’ 
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SENATOR JOHNSTON 


—Harris & Ewing Photos 


before this committee and invoked the privilege of the Fifth 
Amendment. They were dismissed because of that action. Am 
I correct in that statement? 

Mr. Hall: Yes, sir. I think there may have been other 
reasons in Mr. Lie’s mind [Trygve Lie, former Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U.N.] but that certainly was a very dominant 
reason. 

Senator Jenner: All right. Under the provisions of the 
United Nations, when a person is dismissed for misconduct, 
they are certainly not entitled to any damages or indemnity, 
are they? 

Mr. Hall: Not if dismissed for serious misconduct, under 
the rules and regulations. That is the statement. 

Senator Jenner: Knowing you are familiar with this, Mr. 
Hall, what did the Tribunal hang their hats upon to give these 
people an indemnity or damages for being dismissed when 
they wouldn’t testify before this committee as to whether or 
not they were good, loyal Americans, and took the Fifth 
Amendment and hid behind it? 

Mr. Hall: One of the factors which the Tribunal cites is 
the fact that the Secretary General in some of these cases, as 
an act of grace, paid these people a sum which they would 
have been entitled to had they been simply dismissed for mis- 
conduct or as excess employes. The Tribunal in reaching its 
judgment cites the basis of that as one of the reasons upon 
which the Secretary General’s dismissals are illegal. In other 
words, they feel since the Secretary General gave these people 
this money as an act of grace, he admitted they were not being 
dismissed for serious misconduct. 

Senator Jenner: The General Assembly could correct that 
kind of thing, could it not, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Lodge: I think so. 

Senator Jenner: And you are going to drive toward that 
direction? 

Mr. Lodge: That is right. To me, this whole occurrence 
was really incredible. I could not believe the thing could have 
happened. 

Senator Jenner: There is a story abroad that not only have 
these people been granted indemnity, but it is tax-free money 
that they are getting. Would you enlighten us on that matter? 

Mr. Hall: Mr. Chairman, these indemnities will be subject 
to United States taxation. I do not know exactly how the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will rule on these paymeats, as 
to what provision of the code they will fall under. But what- 
ever provision of the code is applicable will make these pay- 
ments subject to United States income taxes. 
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Senator Jenner: The American citizens employed by the 
United Nations Secretariat, are they suitable to pay taxes in 
this country? 

Mr. Hall: All of the United Nations employes of whatever 
nationality are subject to a staff-assessment scheme which is 
in effect an income tax deduction plan which is based roughly 
on the levels of the old Canadian income tax. The United 
States nationals are also subject to United States income 
tax payments. The effect is that the United States na- 
tionals pay the equivalent of two taxes, the staff-assess- 
ment payment to the United Nations and their income tax 
to the United States. 

Senator Jenner: Is it not a fact that the United Nations re- 
imburses the American citizens for the taxes they have paid? 

Mr. Hall: Yes, sir. 

Senator Jenner: In other words, you have a net income 
and gross income, and the net income passes the tax they 
have made. 

Mr. Hall: That is correct, the gross has the amount they 
have paid to the United States as income tax and to the 
United Nations as assessment. In order that they will not 
receive lower income than other countries, the United Nations 
reimburses to them the amount of their income tax. 

Senator Welker: Mr. Hall, in the event the Internal 
Revenue Bureau adopts the finding that these awards were 
granted to these individuals in the form of damages done to 
them, and therefore is not taxable, they then will receive the 
award, the highest amounting to $40,000, scot-free of any tax 
whatsoever? 

Mr. Hall: That I assume is correct, sir. I am not an authority 
on tax free. 

Senator Welker: I have had a little experience on that 
matter, and I believe that to be true if the award is given 
in the form of damages. Now one other question: When 
the appellants took their case to the Tribunal, can you 
tell me whether or not they were sworn witnesses or pre- 
sented sworn testimony to that Tribunal, or did they 
file statements? 

Mr. Hall: They simply filed statements. There is no basis 
for administration of the oath by the Tribunal, no legal basis 
for that, and they have no way to enforce an oath. 

Senator Welker: In other words, anything they might say 
before the Tribunal, whether it was truthful or not, there is 
nothing this committee or you or anyone else could do about 
it. 

Mr. Hall: That is correct, sir. 

Senator Welker: That is a fancy form of justice. 

Senator Jenner: They are not even under oath. 

Mr. Hall: Not even under oath. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the committee recessed, to 
reconvene ‘at 10 a.m. the following day, Friday, Sept. 25, 
1953.) 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 25, 1953 


Senator Jenner: The subcommittee is seeking to determine 
why American citizens concerning whom there is evidence of 
Communist membership, and who invoked their privilege 
against self-incrimination, when this subcommittee asked them 
about this evidence, after being dismissed by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, can be reinstated and granted 
large money indemnities. This subcommittee is charged with 
the obligation of determining to what extent American citizens 
are engaged in subversion. It is also charged with the obliga- 
tion of determining to what extent American subversives have 
been able to penetrate international organizations, such as the 
United Nations. 

It must determine to what extent these American citizens 
have deceived the officials of these international organizations, 
and whether they made full disclosure of their subversive 
activity to the Tribunal. 

It must also determine to what extent money appropriated 
by the Congress of the United States for the administration 
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of the United Nations is being turned over to Communist 
agents, particularly if these agents are citizens of the United 
States. 

We will call for our first witness. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer? 

Senator Jenner: Will you be sworn, please? 

Mr. Kaplan: Mrs. Bazer doesn’t want any lights on her, 
She cannot testify in the lights. She is asking that the lights be 
withdrawn and that she not be televised. 

Senator Jenner: We will comply with Mrs. Bazer’s request. 


TESTIMONY OF JULIA OLDER BAZER, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MORRIS KAPLAN 

Senator Jenner: Will you state your full name for our 
record? 

Mrs. Bazer: My name is Julia Older Bazer. 

Mr. Morris: What was the amount of your award? 

Mrs. Bazer: $27,000. 

Mr. Morris: Now, Mrs. Bazer, you are a graduate of Welles- 
ley College, are you not? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is right. 

Mr. Morris: Received your degree in 1926? 

Mrs. Bazer: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris: You took graduate courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is right. 

Mr. Morris: And Simmern School of International Politics 
at Geneva, Switzerland? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is right. 

Mr. Morris: What was the first passport that you were 
issued by the State Department to travel abroad? 

Mrs. Bazer: It was issued to me in either 1925 or 1926. I 
am not certain. P 

Mr.-Morris: Where did you go at that time, in Europe? 

Mrs. Bazer: I took a student tour through France and 
England and Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria. Well, I 
don’t recall. A normal student’s, an organized student’s tour. 

Mr. Morris: Were you a member of the Communist Party 
at that time? 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Bazer: I was not a member of the Communist Party, 
and I have so answered. 

Mr. Morris: Yes, I understand. Now, when did you next 
receive a passport to travel abroad? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that question under 
the protection afforded by the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: You mean you won't tell this committee wheth- 
er or not you received a passport subsequent to 1926 to travel 
abroad, for the reason that your answer might tend to in- 
criminate you? 

Mrs. Bazer: Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, the Government records show 
that a passport was issued to Julia Older in 1934. 

Did you go abroad in 1934? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Was your name Julia Older in 1934? 

Mrs. Bazer: Yes, it was. 

Mr. Morris: Did you not in fact go to Moscow in 1934? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Morris: And did you not stay in Moscow for three 
years? 

Senator Jenner: Let the record show the same, that the wit- 
ness refused to answer under the ground of the protection of 
the Fifth Amendment. 

Mrs. Bazer: I must point out that I am invoking the Fifth 
Amendment as a safeguard against needless and unfounded 
prosecutions, and in using it I in no way imply or infer guilt 
and no inference of guilt is valid. 

Mr. Morris: You understand, in order to invoke the privilege 
under the Fifth Amendment, you must have to assert truth- 
fully and honestly that if you answer that question truly you 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


GEORGETOWN....LONDON....BELGRADE....ROME...6 








>> A strawberry blonde from Chicago is the latest force to be detected gnawing 
away at the foundations of what is left of the British Empire. 

The blonde is the mainspring of a pro-Communist group that has come close 
to capturing British Guiana, a placid British colony in South America. 

The British Government has been startled into spectacular action. 

British warships have steamed into Georgetown, capital of British Guiana. 

British troops have landed and have the situation in hand. 

An experiment in self-rule for British Guiana has been terminated, for the 
time being, anyway. A native government has been ditched. The British governor, 
supported by British military power, is once more in full charge. 

The idea is to stop the blonde before she and her partners make further 
progress in walking off with valuable British real estate. 

The colony--just 2,000 miles southeast of Miami--is calm, but tense. 














>> In Georgetown, when you ask how Britain got into this fix..... 

Trouble started when Britain gave British Guiana a new constitution, with 
the right to vote for delegates to the lower house of the legislature. 

Voting was a new experience, however. Not many people were much interested. 
Few had ever voted in India or Africa, where most of the people originated. 

Only the left-wingers were active. They organized the only political party 
of any consequence. Called the PPP--People's Progressive Party--it swept the 
elections last April, capturing 18 of the Assembly's 24 seats. This gave it the 
right to name a premier and push for radical legislation. 

Power behind the left-wing throne has been the Chicago blonde who is wife of 
the dethroned Premier and executive secretary of the PPP. 











>> But the election victory was just a first step for the left-wingers. 
Next step was to rob the British-appointed governor of his veto power. A 
campaign to accomplish this was going strong, until the Royal Navy arrived. 
New labor laws, helpful to the PPP, have been pushed in the Assembly. 
Land reform is on the docket. Control over exports is another idea. 
A Communist state, the British say, has been in the making. 














>> The deposed Premier and his wife deny being Communists. Still..... 

The Premier's wife attended a Soviet-sponsored conference for women in 
Copenhagen last June. Her account of the present trouble in British Guiana has 
appeared in the Iiondon Daily Worker, under her name. A British official said 
she had been a member of the Communist Youth League in the U.S. She is credited 
with organizing something just like it in British Guiana. 
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The Premier, who refers to the British troops now in Guiana as "foreign 

troops," has broadcast words of admiration for Communist Russia and China. 
Left-wing paraders, last May Day, held aloft large pictures of Stalin, 

Malenkov and Mao Tse-tung alongside their PPP placards. 

If not Communists, they make very similar noises. 








>> London, in the past, has often criticized the U.S. for seeing Communists 
under every bed. British officials are not talking that way about what's going 
on in British Guiana. They come right out and talk of a Communist coup. 

There's no question, in this situation, of negotiating with Communists, or 
recognizing a Communist government, or making concessions. Instead: 

British military force is moved in swiftly, with little hesitation. 

Another Malaya is to be avoided, nipped in the bud, if possible. 

It is not yet clear how the Churchill Government will reconcile this policy 
in British Guiana with policies that tend to favor Communists elsewhere. British 
Laborites will be highly critical. So will Premier Nehru, in view of the number 
of East Indians in Guiana. The British-India harmony may be disrupted. 

But, as of now, Britain is meeting this Communist threat head-on. Whether 
left-wing pressure will force London to ease up later is another question. 











>> Seen from Europe, the U.S.-British agreement on Trieste means this: 

U.S. troops are to pull out. So are Britain's. About 4,000 American, 
2,000 British soldiers will be freed for duty elsewhere, or allowed to go home. 
Trieste is to be one spot on the map unguarded by forces of the U.S. 

Italy, in effect, gets half of Trieste for keeps. 

Italian troops can move in to guard it, face to face with Yugoslav troops. 

Yugoslav stays where it is, in effective control of its half of Trieste. 

"Solution" for Trieste, sought ever since 1945, is quietly shelved. Idea 
of an international zone, under a United Nations governor, is dead and buried. 
A Yugoslav-Italian agreement is now the only hope. 











>> In Rome, the U.S. plan for Trieste looks fine. 

In Belgrade, the U.S. plan has been greeted with rioting mobs throwing 
rocks through the windows of the U.S., British and Italian embassies. 

Marshal Tito doesn't like it. He wants all of Trieste, just as Italy does. 

A war over Trieste, however, is not in the cards. Those Belgrade mobs can 
be turned on and off, at Tito's pleasure. They don't prove much. 

Actually, the main idea behind this new "Solution" for Trieste is this: 

It's bait for Italy, a way to get Italy to approve the European Army. 
Italian politicians had been balking. While the Pella Government favors the 
idea, it needed this Trieste agreement to silence opposition to the Army. 

In any case, U.S. diplomats hope the U.S. is out of Trieste for good. 

















>> Chances are improving that British troops will pull out of their Suez base, 
as well as out of Trieste. In Cairo, governmental talks are making progress. 
But in London the British public is beginning to be heard from. Old-time 
Tories are writing indignant letters to the editors. Military opinion is split. 
Determining fact, however, is that Britain is hard up, cannot spread its 
forces around the world as it used to. The Churchill Government doubts that 
the Suez base is worth the 140 million dollars a year it costs to maintain. 
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Bank of America, with 538 branches in 
330 Californie communities, is the world’s 
largest privately owned bank. Its shares 
are held by 220,000 stockholders residing 
in every one of the 48 states. Resources 
(as of June 30, 1953): $8,017,573,360.54. 


Street scene in Westchester (a section of Los Angeles) where population has grown from 946 in 1940 to 41,233 in 1953. 


_ 


Building California... » Sorina Yoru 


Every day more than a thousand new people come to California to live. Many follow 
the example of one-third of the population of this prosperous state and become 
Bank of America customers, Soon, like their neighbors, they are buying new homes, 
automobiles—thousands of other consumer goods and commodities. These are the 
people—this is the economy—that Bank of America serves through 538 California 
branches. This is banking that is building California and serving you... banking that 
provides vitally needed credit to one out of every three of your California customers. 


Bark of America 
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| Bank of America has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. Repre- 
sentatives: New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris and Zurich. Correspondents throughout the world. 
Bank of America (International), New York, a wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf. 
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Fresh Packaging ldea...Fresh Appeal ! 


There’s nothing more delicate than the flavor of fresh margarine or butter. 





as 

That's why Reynolds spent years developing the special aluminum foil m 

wrap used by leading producers around their quarter-pound prints. ch 
Now comes another great Reynolds packaging development, first used 

by Good Luck Margarine. Not only are Good Luck quarter-pounds foil a 


wrapped, but also the whole pound is heat-sealed in Reynolds Aluminum 
... Reyseal*, Double protection against moisture, air, light, odors! 
Good Luck dramatizes its new package with the name that women know | 


best as aluminum “packaging”...Reynolds Wrap. You see it right there on 
the label...the seal with the words: “Quality Protected with REYNOLDS 
WRAP Aluminum Packaging.” It tells the story of fresher flavor. It adds 

another buy-sign to the power of a great brand name...another example 
of how aluminum serves you best, with a better story to tell. 

This seal is now being used on the packages of many other famous 
brand names. For information on how you can use it on your own pack- 
aging, contact your nearest Reynolds Sales Office. or write direct to 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS SEAL! 


On any product it 
means the manufac- 
turer is using the finest 
packaging known. 






















SEE “MISTER PEEPERS,” 
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starring Si Wally Cox, Sundays, NBC-TV Network. 
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‘INDIA: RUSSIA‘S DUPE OR ALLY? 


Its Leaders Back Soviet Line, Attack U.S. Views 


Why does India seem to be on 
Russia’s side and against the 
U. S.? The record of India’s U.N. 
delegate provides a clue. 

That delegate—Krishna Menon 
—has a history of sympathy for 
Communist causes. In Britain, 
even left-wingers broke with him. 

As a friend of Nehru, he gets 
credit for helping to shape his 
country's policies. At the U.N., 
he sticks close to Vishinsky’s line. 


2 NEW YORK 
% American officials note that India is 
undertaking more and more to step 
out front among anti-American forces 
, in the world. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Prime 
Minister, seldom misses a chance to at- 
tack the United States and its motives— 
and seldom attacks Russian policy. 

Krishna Menon, India’s delegate to 
the United Nations, is using that forum 
as a sounding board for policy state- 
ments that parallel closely those of An- 
drei Vishinsky, the delegate from Russia. 

Through her two principal spokes- 
men, India aims to speak and act as the 
voice of Asia against “Western imperial- 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
... he shrugs it off 


ism.” Nehru and Menon, in that role, 
are pressing for immediate membership 
in the United Nations for Communist 
China—and for a crackdown on Syngman 
Rhee, the anti-Communist President of 
South Korea. 

The part that Krishna Menon is play- 
ing in these policies attracts increasing 
attention from U. S. officials. 


KRISHNA MENON: ALL OF HIS MOODS ARE ANTI-AMERICAN 
He is a revolutionary, and the “terror of the Indian foreign service“ 


Though he speaks for India, this thin, 
and burning-eyed man has lived most of 
his adult life in England. He went to 
London as a student, stayed on to agitate 
for India’s independence from Britain. 
He joined the British Labor Party. 

Menon, however, did meet Jawahar- 
lal Nehru in 1935, and has remained his 
close personal friend ever since. 

Indians say this gives him a big influ- 
ence on Nehru’s decisions. They say also 
that he has an intense personal dislike 
for Americans. He is known to amuse 
private gatherings with burlesque imi- 
tations of U.S. delegates to the U.N. 

Agitator. All through a long career 
as a revolutionary and agitator, Menon 
has gained a reputation as a man of in- 
tense dislikes, He follows a strict vege- 
tarian diet, and suffers from ulcers. At 
one time he directed his dislikes against 
the British. Now he tends to take them 
out on the United States. 

Throughout this change, however, it 
is found that Krishna Menon comes close 
to the policies advocated by Russia. 

As far back as 1941, this came to the 
attention of British Laborites. They 
found well-known Communists turning 
up at Menon’s office. When the Commu- 
nists were trying to undermine Britain’s 
war effort, Menon was writing articles 
for the London Daily Worker—the ofh- 
cial Communist newspaper. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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V.LP. 
DESK CLOCK RADIO 








Model 53b 


A mark of distinction . . . a handsome 
appointment for the desk of a Very 
Important Person—the smart new 
Motorola V.I.P. Desk Clock Radio. In 
gold and silver plastic finish, it is as 
good looking as it is convenient. Here 
is a combination of an accurate, de- 
pendable clock ...a powerful GOLDEN 
voice* radio . . . and a beautiful Parker 
pen and pencil set. The perfect gift for 
an important business executive. 


“negissered Trade Mark 


Pew onatiyed 


the name plate may be engraved simply with 
the name of the executive to whom it is 
given, and the date, or it may bear also the 
name of the individual or firm who presents it. 


S ‘| : L qD OD 
for further information write to: 


Motorola inc., Dept. c 


4545 W. Augusta Blivd., Chicago 51, Ill. 
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At that time, too, Menon stepped up 
his agitation against British rule of In- 
dia, a key country in Empire defense. 
Asked whether Indians preferred Nazi 
rule to that of Britain, Menon answered: 
“Those who are so foolish as to ask 
that question would probably ask a fish 
whether it preferred to be fried in mar- 
garine or butter.” 

Even left-wing Socialists took excep- 
tion to these activities of Menon. When 
the party called on all members to break 
off with the Communists, Menon re- 
fused. The Labor Party then threw him 
off its list of candidates for Parliament. 

Switch with Soviet. After the Rus- 
sians got into the war against Germany, 
however, Menon’s views changed. He 
called off his agitation against the Brit- 
ish in India—at the same time the Com- 
munists were calling on Indians to co- 


_— 


Communist China—Menon and Ris. 
sia’s Vishinsky are leading the fight to 
get Red China admitted into the U.\, 
and to oust the U. S.-backed, anti-Com. 
munist Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
Neither Menon nor Vishinsky will admit 
that Communist China committed ap 
act of aggression in entering the Korean 
war. ; 

Syngman Rhee—like Vishinsky, Menon 
says that the President of South Korea 
“does not represent the will of the peo. 
ple.” He describes the Rhee Government 
as “tyrannical” and “inefficient,” and 


kept in power only with U.S. support, | 


Korean war—Menon echoes Russian 


FAP RETO TT aT 


charges that the U.S. wasn’t really in. J 


terested in getting a peace in Korea. On 


a U.S. television program last year, 
Menon charged that American bombing | 
along the Yalu River had sabotaged his § 





—Wide World 


RUSSIA‘S VISHINSKY AND INDIA‘S MENON 
These days, they speak with one voice 


operate with Britain and Russia in the 
“people’s war” against Hitler. 

Many Indians were bitterly critical of 
Menon’s wartime switch. But, when the 
British left India, Nehru named Menon 
as his first envoy to London. 

There, in 1947, Menon was quoted by 
Indian newspapers as supporting Com- 
munist seizure of power in Hungary as 
an “act against Anglo-American intrigue.” 

In 1948, he was quoted as saying that 
the Communists took over Czechoslova- 
kia to “eliminate Anglo-American spies.” 

During that time, also, he got into the 
disarmament fight at the U.N. Of the 
entire Indian delegation, only Menon 
supported the Russian proposal for dis- 
armament without inspection safeguards. 

Line in U.N. Now, as India’s chief 
delegate on the floor at the U. N., Menon 
stands with the Russians on these issues: 


truce proposal—though the U. S. had al- 
ready accepted, and the Russians reject: 
ed, that proposal. 

Korean “atrocities’—Menon last year 
said “it is not for me to deny” Russian 
accusations that Communist prisoners 


had been tortured by Allied guards. Now | 


he is attacking U.S. use of the napalm 
bomb, lumping that bomb with “various 
other higher instruments by which hv- 
man beings are gradually tortured and 
burned to death.” 

Korean peace—Menon and _ Vishinsky 
are supporting Communist China’s de- 
mand for a “round-table” peace confer- 
ence—at which India and Russia would 
sit as “neutrals.” Both men say that the 
16 nations that sent troops to fight the 
Communists in Korea have no right to 
speak for other members of the United 
Nations at that conference. 
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Prisoners of war—Menon follows the 
1 Ny | Communist line that Syngman Rhee’s 
© officials “instigated” outbreaks among 
hek © North Korean and Chinese prisoners who 
© were unwilling to return to their home- 







“ lands or submit to Communist “persua- 
rean [ sion” in the truce zone. U.S., he says, is 
to blame for permitting the outbreaks. 
non Praise from Vishinsky. These and 
orea | other views In support of Russia have 

been noted by Vishinsky himself. Once, 
oo I while attacking other Indian delegates, 
wal he singled out Menon as “an honest man. 
ort, Among Indians themselves he does not 
sie have many friends. Some Indian officials 
ae privately describe Menon as the terror 
On | of the Indian foreign service’—a man 
oa who can use his influence with Nehru to 

re: override any who oppose his views. 
© |) These officials say that this occurred 


his © in the case of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pan- 


—United Press 
MME. PANDIT 
... overruled 


1 al- |) dit, sister of the Prime Minister, and 
ject- |) President of the U. N. General Assembly. 
) She is said to have become increasingly 
year i critical of Russia and Red China—but 
sian |) Menon is now in her place as chief of 
nets |) the Indian delegation to the U.N. 
Now { In that spot, Menon is seen as having 
alm |) more influence than ever on Nehru’s 
ious |) foreign policy. At home, Nehru is wag- 
hu- |) ing political war with a growing Com- 
and }, munist Party—but, in foreign affairs, he 


is known to listen closely to Menon. 
nsky }} Nehru has shrugged off sharp ques- 
de- } tions from Indians about Menon’s pro- 
ifer- |) Soviet statements. Menon himself denies 
ould J) that he is a card-carrying Communist. 
the {} At the United Nations, he is seen as a 
the }) fellow traveler with a strong dislike of 
t to |) the West—a dislike which is now putting 
ited | India behind Russia and against the 
U.S. on critical issues. 
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A Sales Tip for You... 


S ways 


HEINN HELPS YOUR 
SALES DEPARTMENT 
CUT ORDER LOSSES and 
MAKE MORE SALES 





Your salesmen make more calls and close 
more orders with catalogs that stay up to 
date and in sequence. 


2 Sales correspondence becomes easier when 
e selling material in the field is as new as 
your latest improvement or price change. 


3 Your customers know you’re on the move 
e when you “make news” by issuing frequent 
catalog inserts. 


4 If your business is typical of most, 25% of 

e your accounts give you 75% of your vol- 
ume. Heinn helps you give complete cat- 
alogs to important accounts and _ special 
editions or sections to others. 


5 You eliminate huge repeat runs of tight- 
e bound catalogs. 


Protecto Process, the patented method of 
6. thermal embossing, gives your cover the 

exclusive Heinn “3-D look.” Your cover 

becomes the best ad you ever had. 


Most of America’s industrial leaders buy 
Heinn for these advantages—and enjoy the 


Representatives in lowest operational cost per unit per year. 


Principal Cities 


Originators of the Loose-Leaf System of Cataloging 


me ee me me me me ee ee mee mee ee ee mee em me 


THE HEINN COMPANY H / 
320 W. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. a / | / This 
Information, please. M: C. oup On 


00 Catalog Covers (0 Salesmen’s Carry-Cases [1] Salesmen’s Binders 
C Proposal Covers ( Price and Parts Books [] Plastic Tab Indexes 
C) Easel Presentations [1] Acetate Envelopes Sales-Pacs 

( Sales and Instruction Manuals OD Business Gifts as Goodwill Builders 
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Honor is undiminished but the 
pay is slipping, comparatively. 
That describes Earl Warren’s new 
job as Chief Justice. 

Since 1946, executive officials 
have been leaving the federal 
judiciary and Congress far be- 
hind, in pay and “‘extras.”’ 

Judges and Congressmen feel 
it’s their turn now. They ask high- 
er pay, pensions for widows. 
Many judges have quit—for a 
better living. 

When Earl Warren gave up the No. 
1 job in the State of California to take 
the No. 2 job in the United States 
Government, he accepted a cut in 
living standards. 

As Governor, Mr. Warren got pay plus 
perquisites that permitted him to live in 
a style that he cannot support as Chief 
Justice of the U.S. 

In effect, the new Chief Justice gave 
up a job of limited tenure and attractive 
pay for a job of life tenure and great 


What Earl Warren Got as 


Governor of California 


$25,000 a year, less federal 
and State income taxes 


$12,000 a year 

20-room mansion 

2 Cadillac limousines 

Cook, housekeeper, gardener 


Personal secretary, 40 to 50 
office workers 


Two-engine National Guard. 


PR porter 
a RRR. Pies RI See 
Seat d lal Blt list 2 aateeneds 
Staff Photo: USN& WR 
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WHY HIGH OFFICIALS DIE POOR : 


Low Salaries . . . High Living Expense, 


power at a less attractive reward in 
worldly things. 

Chief Justice Warren has spent 34 
years in public service, raising a family 
of six children. As the culmination of 
that career he has taken a job paying 
$25,500 a year with retirement available 
at full pay after the age of 69. In doing 
that he has passed up the chance to pile 
up much of an estate to leave his family, 
if the experience of other high officials 
is any guide. 

Mr. Warren’s predecessor, Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson, spent 34 years in 


SALARY 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
HOUSE 
CAR 
SERVANTS 


STAFF 


AIRPLANE 





= C 


public life. When he died last month ki) 
left a net estate of $1,100 in Washington, |) 
plus a small amount of real estate in Kep.# 
tucky and West Virginia, and some jn\m 
surance. : 
When Mr. Vinson died, all his pensio; 
rights ended. Mrs. Vinson as his widow 
was left without any pension from th 
Government. Had Mr. Vinson been ay! 
ordinary worker, instead of the Chie? 
Justice, when he died, Mrs. Vinson prob. 4 
ably would have a Social Security pen i 
sion of around $40 a month for life, % ; 
Senator Charles W. Tobey died lag 
July. His career spanned 38 years and 
included positions as State Governor, 
U.S. Representative and U.S. Senator. 
He left an estate of $20,000. His widow” 
gets no Government pension as a resull) { 
of his long years of service in top public 
jobs. She would have an annuity of monje | 
than $100 a month, had Mr. Tobey beeif) 
a minor federal civil servant for a lifetime|> { 
These are only the most recent evg@ ; 
amples of a situation that has raised they | 
question of whether Government is nig/) 
gardly in providing for certain of its top 
officials. Judges and Congressmen, parJ) | 
ticularly, feel they are the forgotten men 
of Government when it comes to pay, 
and security for their survivors. 


Chief Justice of U.S. 
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$25,500 a year, less federal | 
and State income faxes 


None 
None 
None 


None 


2 secretaries, 3 law clerks 





None 
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They haven't had a salary raise since 
1946. There is no pension system for the 
widows of judges. Congressmen’s widows 
can qualify for an annuity only if the 
Congressman dies after he has retired 
from office; for those whose husbands die 
in office, there is only a lump-sum pay- 
ment dependent upon the sum paid into 
a pension fund. 

Most of the 315 federal judges now on 
the bench get $15,000 a year. Judges of 
the three highest-ranking U.S. courts 
get $17,500, and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court get $25,000. Senators and 
Representatives are paid $15,000 a year. 

Their salaries have been standing still, 
while the cost of living has soared, taxes 
have gone up and the incomes of other 
officials have been raised. Federal civil 
servants have had five pay increases, in 
addition to the usual promotions for in- 
dividuals, since judges and Congressmen 
got a raise. 

The case of the new Chief Justice 
now is drawing attention to the wav 
things have changed, financially, for the 
federal iudiciary. 

The President of the U.S. is paid 
$150,000 a year plus many “extras,” after 
recent adjustments. His money income 
from the Government thus is six times 
as much as the Chief Justice’s. Back in 
1946, the President got three times as 
much as the Chief Justice. 

The Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House were raised, in 1949, to 
$30,000 a year plus $10,000 in expenses. 
In recent years, both offices have been 
given the services of Government limou- 
sines and chauffeurs. Yet the Chief Jus- 
tice, who outranks both of these officials 
as the head of a separate branch of the 
Government, gets one-third less money 
and no limousine. , 

Prior to 1946, all Supreme Court Jus- 
tices got higher pay than the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker. ; 

A number of other federal officials, far 
below the Chief Justice in power and pres- 
tige, also have gradually accumulated 
cars and chauffeurs, cooks and airplanes, 
as well as salary increases, in recent years. 
After raises, the judges of the Court of 
General Sessions in New York County, a 
criminal trial court, get $2,500 a vear 
more than the Chief Justice of the U.S. 
The chief judge of the Court of Appeals 
of New York receives $38,000 a year. 

The lack of income-supplementing 
“extras” for the Chief Justice is espe- 
cially noticeable in the case of Mr. War- 
ten, as shown by the chart on page 38. 

As Governor of California, Mr. Warren 
got a total of $37,000 a year in salary 
and expense allowance, a 20-room man- 
sion, the use of two Cadillacs, a twin- 
engine airplane for official trips, the aid 
of a big staff. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How much meat 


will America eat today? 
(}650,000 pounds (16,500,000 pounds (165,000,000 pounds 


It sounds incredible, but you 
and other Americans eat an 
average of 65 million pounds 
of meat every day. 

This is enough to fill 2,500 
refrigerator cars, which would 
make a train more than 18 
miles long! 

Just as incredible is the 
operation of the complicated 
system of meat distribution. 
It puts all this meat where you 
want it, when you want it, and 


in the vast variety in which you 
want it. 


More than 4,000 meat pack- 
ing companies throughout the 
U. S. help get this job done. 
And official government fig- 
ures show that they do it for 
a profit so small...only a 
fraction of a cent a pound... 
that if it didn’t exist at all, 
there would be no appreciable 
difference in the price you pay 
for meat. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago @ Members throughout the U. S. 
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THE ROAD TO 


PLENTY IS 


PAVED WITH TOOLS 


It is human nature to want more 
comfort, more leisure, more enjoyment, 
more years of life. This requires a plen- 
teous supply of food, shelter, clothing, 
medical facilities and luxuries. 

The U. S. has proved that this road to 
plenty is paved with “tools”. We have 
only 7% of the world’s people but al- 
ready produce and use one-third of the 
world’s goods and services.* The only 
way this could be accomplished was to 
use more mechanical energy, more and 
better “tools”, per capita than the rest of 
the world. The chart above portrays the 
importance of the “tools” in the material 
welfare equation. 

This greater use of “tools” is the end 
result of our free enterprise system. No 
other system ever made it possible... 
and every other conceivable “svstem” or 
“ism” has been tried at one time or an- 
other in history. 

e 

If government will not tax away a fair 
return on the “tool” owner’s investment, 
if labor will not block ever-increasing use 
of more and better tools and if manage- 
ment, under these conditions, will con- 
tinuously replace obsolete and worn out 
tools, there is no limit to the matcrial 
welfare the people of this country can 
enjoy. 

e 

One of the most widely used types of 
machine tools is the contour-cutting band 
machine. 

* It cuts everything including metal, 
wood, plastic, glass, stone, rubber, cloth, 
paper, asbestos. 

¢ It cuts thick or thin material. 

* It cuts to any shape, or straight. 

¢ It cuts direct to a layout line. 

¢ It cuts faster than other machin- 
ing methods. 


*Source: Industrial Relations Center, 


University of Chicago 
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¢ It utilizes 18 different types of cut- 
ting bands having saw teeth, knife edges, 
diamond edges, files and other cutting 
surfaces. 

¢ It is the most versatile machine 
tool in the world. 

¢ It is an original development of 
The DoALL Company. 

The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, will demonstrate a band machine 
in any plant on any job, free of charge. 
DoALL also sells, through a network of 
38 Sales-Service Stores, precision surface 
grinders, gage blocks, cutting tools and 
hundreds of metalworking necessities. 


TYPICAL DoALL Band Machines in use for 
cutting structural steel. 


DoALL 


FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin 
boards: ‘‘Why Living Improves in Amer- 
ica”, a 17” X 22” wall chart, without 
advertising matter. 
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As Chief Justice, Mr. Warren gets 
$25,500 salary, or 31 per cent less money 
than he received as Governor. 


any entertaining out of his own pocket 
pay traveling expenses out of the mayi. 


mum allowance of $16 a day that the 


law allows for official trips. 

His biggest saving will arise from the 
fact that he no longer has the expense 
of running for office every two vears, 

Rising complaints about judicial and 
legislative salaries were put on the ree. 


He will § 
have to rent his own house or apartment § 
ride taxis or provide his own car, pay for 












ord before Congress last April. Former 9 


judges joined other prominent lawyer § 


in warning the Senate Judiciary Con. 


mittee that the caliber of the federal | 


bench is threatened by resignations of 
experienced judges and refusals of able 


men to take judgeships—mostly because 9 
1a 





-Black Star 


SENATOR TOBEY 
After 38 years, $20,000 


the pay is low, responsibilities are great, 
and there is no security for a judge’ 
family when he dies. 

Said one former judge, a member of 
the U.S. Tax Court for four years: 

“I resigned after four years for one 
very simple reason: I had a family to 
feed, three children to educate, insur- 
ance to carry, and with taxes and in 
creased cost of living I simply could not 
do it. I am now on the American Bar 
Association’s committee on _ taxation. 
There are seven members, every one a 
former member of the Tax Court ... 
every one of them resigned for exactly 
the same reason I did.” 

A former U.S. district judge, who was 
appointed in 1944 and resigned in 1952, 
told the Committee that: 

“During my time on the bench I har 
dled, for instance, a railroad reorganiza- 
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tion involving property of over 100 mil- 
lion dollars. I handled a tax case that 
resulted in recovery of some 7 million 
dollars. That gives you an idea of, the 
magnitude of the position . . . My house- 
hold expenses ran to about $700 a month. 
By the time I got through I had abso- 
lutely no way of getting any security 
for my wife.” 

A prominent lawyer described the 
situation this way: 

“1 would like to refer to just one in- 
stance of a federal judge out in our area 
whom I know has been offered four po- 
sitions ranging in compensation from 
$30,000 to $50,000 per year. This man 
wants to be a federal judge . . . He has 
had to borrow on all his life insurance in 
order to educate his two children ... We 
have some widows out in our area who 
offer rather sad testimony to what the 





—Harris & Ewing 


JUSTICE VINSON 
After 34 years, $1,100 


ability and capacity of a federal judge 
has been on his salary. We have one in 
Oklahoma who is now taking in roomers 
in order to maintain herself.” 

A raise for judges may be forthcom- 
ing during the next session of Congress. 
A special Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries is being set up, 
though only one third of its members 
have been appointed so far. 

This Commission probably will en- 
dorse a proposal, already in the form of 
suggested legislation, giving the Chief 
Justice $40,000 a year, Associate Jus- 
tices $35,000, U.S. district judges $25,- 
000, members of Congress $25,000. 

The men who make the laws, and 
those who interpret them, generally 
agree that some such raise, with provi- 
sions for pensions for widows, is needed 
to bring their salary scale up to date. 
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Every Day... 
MORE PLANT EXECUTIVES 
AND METHODS ENGINEERS 
ARE FINDING IT EASIER TO 




















































BATTERY UNITS : : . : : 


WITH BUILT-IN CHARGER 6 AND 12 VOLT 


POWER SYSTEMS 


30 MODELS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE! 


Low priced BIG JOE manual or battery 
operated units permit one man use on any job too big 
to do well by hand and too small to justify the use of 
large, expensive equipment. Loading and unloading 
trucks or freight cars—moving materials to and from the 
stockroom through narrow aisles—stacking boxes and 
bales, tote pans, dies, jigs—lifting things that are hard 
to get hold of—these are only a few of the tasks that 
BIG JOE is BUILT to do BEST. 


Write for literature and information on demonstration 


in your plant... today. 


901-04 W. JACKSON 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
BLVD. CHICAGO 7;FEE.Y 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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How big is Russia’s atom 
threat? You'll keep on hearing 
contradictory answers. 

President Eisenhower gives 
you the basic known facts—and 
stops there. Others, fencing over 
defense policy, probably will 
continue to guess and argue, in 
public. 


If you want to skip the Washington 
gobbledygook and arguments over 
the Russian threat to the United 
States, here’s what it all boils down 
to: 

About Russia, this is known— 

Russia has atom bombs. President 
Eisenhower says so. 

Russia has exploded a device that in- 
cluded a hydrogen-bomb-type reaction. 
The President says this too. 


Here’s the Latest About the Bomb 


As Ike Sees It: U.S. Ahead, Russia Catching Up 


Russia can make an atomic attack on 
U.S. now, Mr. Eisenhower says this also. 
He implies that Russia has airplanes that 
can deliver atom bombs on U.S. cities. 

Russia’s ability to deliver atom bombs 
is growing, and eventually Russia will be 
able to hit the U.S. with hydrogen 
bombs. That is the meaning of another 
Eisenhower statement, the one saying 
Russian “capability” will increase with 
passage of time. 

That sums up all that Mr. Eisenhower 
is willing to tell you at this moment about 
Russia. It probably represents about all 
that is known, with any certainty. You 
get the full text of the President’s official 
statement about the Russian atomic 
threat in the box on this page. 

About the U.S., this is known— 

The U.S. set off a hydrogen bomb in 
November, 1952. It destroyed a Pacific 
island a mile wide and 3 miles long. 

The U.S. has a large arsenal of atomic 
weapons, and it is increasing steadily. 
Mr. Eisenhower says so, flatly. 


In the atomic arsenal are a number of 
kinds of weapons, suited to the special 
needs of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
This is an Eisenhower statement too, and 
it means that besides bombs the U.S, 
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has usable atomic artillery shells, atomic | 


mines, and other weapons. 

The U.S. also has a Strategic Air 
Force that can deliver atom bombs on 
the heart of Russia. You know that if you 
read the newspapers. Long-range bomb- 
ers of the USAF have been flying non- 
stop missions to England, Japan, other 
places. Part of the idea is to keep remind- 
ing the Russians themselves that their 
country is well within reach of U.S. 
blows. 

This is the background of known facts 
to keep in mind while speculation rages 
about Russia and conflicting statements 
flow from the White House, the Govern- 


ment agencies, and Capitol Hill. You can | 
expect more such statements in the fu- | 


ture, despite all attempts to shut them 
off, because the nature of the Russian 





What Eisenhower Says About the Bomb 


President Eisenhower on October 8 made a formal 


The Soviets now possess a stockpile of atomic weapons 








statement on Russian atomic development and after- 
ward answered questions of newspapermen. (Q and 
A on pages 44 and 45.) Full text of the statement 
follows: 


There have recently been a number of statements con- 
cerning the threat posed by Soviet progress in the develop- 
ment of atomic weapons. The facts as we know them aré¢ 
these: 

You will recall that our Government announced that 
the Soviet produced an atomic explosion in 1949 and two 
subsequent explosions in 1951. In August of this year we 
learned through intelligence channels of a Soviet test of 
an atomic device, in which some part of the explosive 
force was derived from a thermonuclear reaction, that is 
to say, what is popularly known as the H-bomb. The 
Atomic Energy Commission announced this August 12 
detonation as soon as sufficient evidence was in hand, 
and later announced that it appeared to be part of a 
test series. 

The development did not come as a surprise. We had 
always estimated that it was within the scientific and 
technical capabilities of the Soviets to reach this point 
and we have been on notice for some years that their own 
ingenuity has had the material assistance of what they 
learned of our program through espionage. 





of conventional types and we must furthermore conclude 
that the powerful explosion of August 12 last was pro- 
duced by a weapon, or the forerunner of a weapon, of 
power far in excess of the conventional types. 

We, therefore, conclude that the Soviets now have the 
capability of atomic attack on us, and such capability will 
increase with the passage of time. 

And now a word as to our own situation. We do not 
intend to disclose the details of our strength in atomic 
weapons of any sort, but it is large and increasing steadi- 
ly. We have in our atomic arsenal a number of kinds of 
weapons, suited to the special needs of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force for the specific tasks assigned to each 
service. 

It is my hope, my earnest prayer, that this country will 
never again be engaged in war. As I said in Atlantic City 
this week, with reference to atomic energy, “This titanic 
force must be reduced to the fruitful service of mankind.” 
Real advances made by our Government in developing 
peacetime atomic power and the other benign uses of 
atomic energy is evidence of the constructive goals that 
we have set for ourselves. 

I have asked all members of this Administration to 
refrain from comment on Soviet nuclear capabilities un- 
less they first check their statements with the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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threat is at the heart of a growing argu- 
ment over the future of U.S. defense 
policies and U.S. defense spending. ay 

No more information about Russia is 
being released now by the President for 
this reason: If he went any further, he 
would have to tell you what he thinks 
Russia’s intentions are at this time, 
and what he thinks about the Rus- 
sians’ exact state of readiness for war at 
this time. 

He is unwilling to do that. He tells you 
so by saving, in his press conference, that 
he certainly has no intention of telling 
you that a Russian threat is right on the 
doorstep right at this minute. Note that 
he says nothing further on this point, 
while some other high officials have said 
that Russia could mount a big attack to- 
morrow, and still others have said the 
real threat is at least three years away. 
You get on pages 44 and 45 the full text 
of the President’s answers to newspaper- 
men’s questions about the hydrogen 
bomb. 

The President is unwilling to give you 
his estimate of Russia’s intentions be- 
cause such an estimate is always based 
upon speculation and judgment, as well 
as the known facts. The same thing is 
true of any estimate of Russia’s exact 
state of readiness, her degree of “capabil- 
ity,” at a given time. And the President 
is trying to stick to facts alone. 

Moreover, if the top man in the U.S. 
Government revealed his estimates of 
Russia’s intentions and readiness, he 
would tip off the Russians as to all the 
U.S. knows about her. The extent of 
U.S. intelligence about them would be 
a piece of vital information for the Rus- 
sians, of great value for planning. 

By contrast, there is scientific evi- 
dence for what the President tells you 
about Russia’s possession of atom bombs, 
her explosion of a device that included a 
thermonuclear reaction, and her posses- 
sion of airplanes that can deliver atom 
bombs on U.S. 

The Russians know the U.S. has this 
evidence, and there is no point in keep- 
ing it from the American public. 

Evidence of Russia’s progress with 
atomic and hydrogen devices is provided 
by a regular sampling of the upper at- 
mosphere of the air, all around the world. 
Weather stations and the U.S. Air Force 
planes take these samples. They employ 
new instruments and techniques. 

Scientists, as well as public officials 
including President Eisenhower, vouch 
for the fact that with sufficient air sam- 
ples it is possible to tell incontrovertibly 
that an atomic or thermonuclear explo- 
sion has occurred in a certain area. The 
data tell what materials caused the ex- 
plosion; whether it occurred in the air or 
on the ground. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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There have been enough of these ey. 
plosions in the Russian area now to knock 


out the theory, once held by some well. ES 
informed persons, that Russia was just [j 


bungling, having atomic accidents. 


Thus it is taken as fact, and this als |p 


is vouched for by the President himself, 


that the Russians exploded their first [7 


atomic bomb in September, 1949, and 
other atomic devices in September and 


October, 1951; that they achieved their | 


first hydrogen-bomb-type explosion jp 
August, 1953, and that they have “atom. 
ic weapons.” 

Russia‘’s ability to deliver atomic 
bombs—and hydrogen bombs when she 
gets them—depends upon what she can 
do with submarines, bombs hidden in 
freighters or sneaked into target areas by 
some other means, and with airplanes, 

As to her airplanes, Russia is known to 
have the Tu-4—carbon copy of the U.§. 
B-29 of World War II—a plane capable 
of making one-way flights from known 
Russian bases to the northeastern and 
north midwestern and Pacific north. 








President's Answe 


Following is the full text of new; 


fense: 


Q (Merriman Smith, United Press) 
Mr. President, I wonder if you cou 
give us your version on why there ha 
been such divergent statements abou 
the Russian H-bomb program fro 
various members of your Government 

The President said he really has 1 
explanation, that when things of greé 
moment happen, people reach conclu: 
sions, sometimes just reactions, and! 
they state them, they sometimes forge 
that their words are taken very serious 
ly. He added that he has no commet 
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to make on anything that anyone he 
said; that he has given the facts ash 
thinks they should be given at th 
moment. 

Q (David Sentner, Hearst Newspé 
pers): Mr. President, in the face 6 
this Soviet H-bomb threat, do yo 
anticipate requesting a larger appt¢ 


gress? 

The President said that the wot 
defense covers a very large field, ¢ 
course. He added that what this cout 
try is constantly trying to do in i 
studies, in its technical and profe 
sional examinations and in the Ne 
tional Security Council is to find 0 
the best way to adjust our defens 


priation for defense in the next Cor: 
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west U.S. Faster Russian jets 
turboprop bombers also can reach 


and 
the 


United States on one-way flights with 


refueling. 


Air Force _ intelligence 


estimates 


“leaked” to Congressmen have stated 


flatly that Russia can bring almost 


any 


part of the U.S. under air attack with 


planes that she had in 1952. 


When all that is said, however, it 
still leaves unanswered the question of 
the effectiveness of U.S. defenses, which 
may be full of holes but still capable of 
stopping any second-rate or one-shot at- 
tack. And there’s the basic question of 
whether Russia would think of starting 
anything until she became convinced 
that she had clear superiority in atomic 
weapons and the means of delivering 


them. 


Mr. Eisenhower is not giving you his 


own estimates of the answers. But 
much seems clear—right now, it’s 


this 
the 


U.S., not Russia, that leads in atom 


bombs, hydrogen bombs, and the 
forces to deliver them. 
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and our own capabilities in the mili- 
tary field to this kind of possible threat. 
He pointed out that this does not 


\ always mean that you necessarily have 
»to go up in the gross amount of money 


requested, but that a very definite scale 
of priority certainly has to be used in 
meeting the threat that is found. He 
went on to say that he is not prepared 
at this moment to say what will be the 
degree of up or down that will be asked 
for, because studies of the situation 
are not complete—they are going for- 
ward, 

Q (Robert W. Richards, the Copley 
Press): Here your statement on the 
Russian hydrogen-bomb potential seems 
to disagree with the Defense Secretary’s 
estimate that it would be three years 
before Russia could start an atomic 
war, hydrogen-bomb war, and his cau- 
tion to the country not to get panicky. 
Does this concur with that? 

The President replied that one should 
not look for evil where there is none. 
He said that anyone can have his own 
guess as to what is going to happen in 
the future; that no one has tried to fool 
the reporters; we have tried to give the 
facts. Certainly, he added, he had tried 
to give the facts that day and he would 
not stand up there and say that this 
threat is right on our doorstep at this 
minute. He said he is trying to say the 


facts as we know them; he will go no 
further, 
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how management looks ahead 
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to keep costs and prices down. New records are being made and catalog 
MC-53 is ready. Look ahead with us to save. 
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——<«=with JOHN A. HANNAH 


Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel 


‘EVERY BOY FACES 
8-YEAR MILITARY OBLIGATION’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: A little-known law holds the 
key to the future of many youths in the U.S. 

Now that an armistice has taken over in Korea, 
questions are being asked about future demands 
on America’s youth. What does the Selective 
Service Act of 1951 mean for draftees? How about 
enlistments? Would universal military training 
be better than the present system? 

To get answers to these and other questions, 
editors of U.S. News & World Report invited 
John A. Hannah, the Defense Department’s As- 
sistant Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, 
to their conference room for an interview. 








JOHN A. HANNAH, on leave from Michigan State 
College as its president, was often urged to run 
for high political office in his home State, but 
he stayed out of politics although he has long 
been an admirer of General Eisenhower. 

Mr. Hannah was graduated from Michigan 
State in 1928, was for many years a specialist in 
poultry husbandry. In 1935 he was named secre- 
tary of the State Board of Agriculture, the gov- 
erning body of his alma mater, and became its 
president in 1941. He was nominated to his 
present position in the Defense Department when 
President Eisenhower took office last January. 





Q Are you making cuts in the size of the armed 
forces as a result of the end of the Korean war, Mr. 
Hannah? 

A No. Some reductions are being made in the num- 
ber of men in uniform in the services, but those de- 
cisions were made months ago when the budget was 
revised. The truce in Korea has nothing to do with it. 

Q How large are the cuts to be? 

A Roughly, we went into this year with about 
3,560,000 men in uniform, and we will end this year 
with about 3,360,000. 

Q That is this fiscal year ending next June 30? 

A That’s right. 

Q That isn’t much of a cut, is it? 

A About 200,000. 

Q Do you think there’ll be other cuts? 

A That is all that’s contemplated at the moment, 
except that if, some months from now, we are certain 
that the Communists really want peace and that it is 
not likely that shooting will be resumed in Korea or 
elsewhere, then it may be possible to reduce the Ma- 
rine Corps and the Army by the average number of 
men who were in the Korean pipe line. 

Q That was about how many? 

A About 51,000 for the Army and 5,000 for the Ma- 
rine Corps. The pipe line includes the average number 
of men who were en route from the training establish- 
ments in this country to Korea, those who were in 
transit being rotated back, plus the casualties, the 
wounded and the sick. 

Q That will mean a very large military establish- 
ment for quite a while, will it not? 
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A That’s right. As far as we can see, it is going to be 
necessary to maintain armed forces at approximately ' 


the present size for an indefinite period. 
Q Who determines that? 


A It’s arrived at on the basis of recommendations i 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and of the Secretaries of} 


the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Q There is no real measure to determine what is 
a reasonable force? 

A Well, the decision has been made that there shall 
be no reduction in combat effectiveness in any of the 
services for an indefinite period. And, of course, when 
I use the term “combat effectiveness,” I’m figuring 
‘the number of men that are trained, equipped, and 
effective in combat units. In the Army these men art 
either in combat divisions or antiaircraft battalions or 
combat teams. 

In the Air Force they are in effective combat wings. 
In the Navy they are aboard the combat ships. The 


decision is that we are not going to reduce the ef} 


fectiveness of any of the services, and that we are 
going to move in the direction of increasing the combat 
effectiveness of the Air Force. 

But that doesn’t mean necessarily that we art 


always going to keep as many people involved in it as ¥ 
we have now. In the Army, in the divisions, we have [ 


at the moment the effectiveness of about 26 divisions. 
Actually we have 20 divisions. The men for the other 
six are being employed in other combat units. They 
are always talking about the “divisional slice.” 
Now, if you were to divide the million and a half 
men who are in the Army by the 26 divisions, you 
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Draft Means 2 Years of Service, 6 Years in Reserve... 


Man-Power Key: Enlistments . . . Lowering Race Barriers 


would come up with an answer something like 60,000 
men. 

Actually there are only about 18,000 men in a 
division, and that means the difference between 18,000 
and 60,000 are involved in training, supply units, on 
leave, processing, and so on. There is a notion that we 
ought to be able to man a combat division with a 
“division slice” of less than 60,000. There should be 
some way of training and supplying and doing all 
these other things with fewer men than we now 
employ doing them. 

Q Is that where you are putting the emphasis? 

A Yes—to see whether or not we can’t reduce the 
number of people back of the combat unit that’s now 
required to keep it effective. 

When talking about the Air Force, I am concerned 
with the number of people that are required to keep 
a combat wing effective. At the moment we have 
something over 960,000 men in the Air Force, and 
we will end this year with something between 110 and 
115 wings, fully manned and fully equipped. When 
you divide the 960,000 by 115, you get something over 
8,000 men per wing. The average number of planes in 
a wing is well under 100, depending upon the kind of 
units. So suppose there are 100 planes, it then takes 
80 men to keep a plane in the air, and there is a feeling 
that maybe we should be able to do it with less. It 
takes two crews plus per plane for war situations. 
The man-power requirement for maintenance and 
supply and training and the whole backup is being 
scrutinized. 

Q Is that true of the Navy, too? 

A That is true of the Navy, too. We have approxi- 
mately 400 combat ships. 

Q How many men in the Navy? 

A If you take out the Marine Corps, it is roughly 
three quarters of a million. There are just over a mil- 
lion in the Navy, but that includes roughly a quarter 
of a million in the Marine Corps. 

Q So much of this “slice” is taken up with, say, the 
post exchanges, the chaplains, the USO shows, and so 
forth. Are you contemplating any serious reductions 
in those “extracurricular” things that we give our 
men? 

A Well, we are studying this, but not the things 
that you mentioned. Actually, as for the USO, for in- 
stance—we put no people in that. That is strictly a 
voluntary outside operation. We put very few uni- 
formed people in post exchanges. We do have some, 
but pretty largely that work is done by civilian per- 
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sonnel, and the exchanges stand on their own feet 
financially. But there are some criticized operations— 
like bands, for instance. The Congress is always in- 
terested in how many uniformed people are serving in 
bands. Quite a number are employed in police duties. 
We are very much interested in those studies. 

Q How does our “division slice’’ compare with that 
of other countries? 

A It is larger. 

Q Much larger? 

A Substantially larger than any others. 

Q What about the Marines? How large is their “‘di- 
vision slice’? 

A The Marine Corps and Army organizations are 
different. For example, the Marine Corps contains, 
as major combat units, air wings as well as ground 
divisions. A comparison of the relative combat ef- 
fectiveness of the two services should not be 
attempted. 

Q Why is our division slice so much larger than 
that of other countries? Is it because our turnover is 
faster, or because we do more for our people? 

A I think both of these reasons are true. First of all, 
we live at home on a much higher plane, on a higher 
standard of living, and we expect that our men in the 
services are going to live better than the men in other 
armies—they are going to be housed better, they are 
going to be clothed better, they are going to be fed 
better, they are going to be provided better recrea- 
tional facilities, and so on. That’s part of the answer. 

The fact that we have short tours of duty also 
makes for less effective utilization. For drafted men in 
the Army, the tour of duty is two years. The minimum 
basic-training period is four months, and the more- 
technical assignments take more than four months. 
But if you take the very shortest period of basic train- 
ing, it’s four months. Then in the two years there are 
two months of leave. Another two to three months are 
taken up by travel time, especially for men who go 
overseas, and for processing the men when they enter 
the service, as well as before they are discharged. So 
that the maximum useful service that we get out of a 
selectee is from 16 to 17 months. 

Out of the 24 months, we get 16 to 17 months of 
service. And that’s the reason why the Air Force and 
the Navy are so insistent on being permitted to con- 
tinue voluntary enlistments, because the man who 
enlists for four years takes the place of about two and 
a quarter draftees. Figure it out for yourself. If you 
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take out the training period and the leave time, then 
you come up with something like 36 or 37 months 
service for the enlistee instead of this 16. 

Q Would you say that the short tour of duty is your 
No. 1 man-power problem? 

A It is a problem, but we accept it. Because we 
recognize that in a situation where we have to have a 
tour of service from practically every able-bodied 
young man, we arrive at the tour we are going to get 
as a result of compromise. We would like a longer 
tour. On the other hand, we recognize that the attitude 
of the parents of the country, Congress, and so on, is 
not likely to give us more than two years of involun- 
tary service. 

Q You are not likely to cut down, though? 

A We can’t. 

Q Then an 18-month service isn’t even contem- 
alated? 

A It isn’t possible. 

Q How about asking for a longer time? 

A We are taking it for granted that a two-year tour 
is about what we are going to get, but we are going to 
try to maintain voluntary enlistments and hope 
through salesmanship and suasion to get a consider- 
able number of people who will enlist in the Army, 
Air Force, Marines and the Navy. 


Rethinking Reserve Policy 

Q What about organizing the draftees after their 
discharge into Reserve units? 

A We get into another matter entirely here. The 
present legislation provides that there is an eight- 
year obligation on the part of every person who comes 
into the service now, whether he comes in as an en- 
listee or a selectee. If he comes in as an enlistee for 
four years, after he gets out he has four years of obli- 
gation in the Reserves. If he serves only two years, 
then, of course, he has a six-year obligation. 

But the whole matter of the Reserve organization is 
under scrutiny at the moment. This law became effec- 
tive only a few months ago, and there is a great deal of 
debate as to whether or not we are going to get volun- 
tary participation from our dischargees. Many people 
say we are not. But we haven’t had time enough to 
know. 

If we do not, it may be due to an unwillingness on 
the part of the individuals, but it is my opinion at the 
moment that it may be largely due to the fact that 
they haven’t really been made aware of this obligation 
and been acquainted with the law. 

I think a minority of the people in the country are 
aware of this law. 

Q What's being done about it? 

A It’s one of our most serious concerns. For we 
recognize that, if we get into a war, we need not only 
active forces that can carry on for a time but we need 
a Reserve that will function right then, and there is a 


.«- ‘We are trying to maintain voluntary enlistments’ 





question as to whether what we have now is able to do 
that. 

Q Then the young people of the country must look 
forward to service? There’s no evidence that they will 
be relieved of that responsibility? 

A None whatever. 


UMT VS. DRAFT— 


Q Are you going to recommend a change in the 
system away from Selective Service to Universal 
Military Training? 

A My answer to that has to be “No.” Training is 
not enough. We have to have service, too. If we’re go- 
ing to maintain 3.4 million, or even 3 million, men in 
uniform, that requires something over a million new 
men per year. If we have three years of service on the 
average, it would take a million, and there aren’t that 
many men turning 181% years of age per year now 
that could meet our minimum requirements for mili- 
tary service. Actually there are approximately 1.1 
million men turning 1814 this year. About 22 per cent 
of them are not acceptable for military service. They 
will be turned down for physical or mental reasons. 

It should be pointed out that the present minimum 
standard for induction is exactly the same as it was 
at the end of World War II, in August, 1945, when the 
standards were at their very lowest. The military 
services think we are taking all that we should—in 
fact, they think we are taking some that we shouldn'’t, 
that some of them that we are accepting are a hin- 
drance to them. 

So, eliminate that 22 per cent which can’t meet 
minimum requirements, and you come up with some- 
thing like 850,000 new men who are eligible for mili- 
tary service for the first time. That isn’t enough. 

We went into the Korean war with considerable 
available man power. We had men 26 years old, 25 
and 24, and the draft boards called the oldest ones 
first, called 26, ’5s, ’4s, and so on down. And most of 
the draft boards now are calling the 19-year-olds. The 
accumulated supply has been pretty much depleted. 

The situation isn’t going to be improved much for 
quite a long time. The birth rate started going up in 
1941. It started going up rather rapidly in 1946. It is 
going to be 1960 before we reach the first year when 
we will have over a million men 1814 that will meet 
the standards required for service. That is a long 
answer to your question, but, so long as we are going 
to need at least two years of service from all young 
men, then there can be no enthusiasm on the part of 
the Defense Department for a UMT program which 
contemplates training them for a short period and 
releasing them to civilian life. 

Q Isn’t what you have now a universal military 
service— 


A That’s right. 
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Q —With certain exceptions for temporary defer- 
ments. Well, now, General Hershey’s point—is it that 
you have allowed too many temporary deferments, 
and that you will have to cut down on that? 

A The Defense Department requisitions from Gen- 
eral Hershey once a month the number of men that we 
require, and it’s up to Selective Service to deliver 
them. Deferment policies have been arrived at partly 
through legislation and part of them through adminis- 
trative action. As you know, fatherhood has now 
ceased to be a substitute for service. It’s possible that 
when we get closer to the bottom of the barrel, the 
Administration will have to take another look at de- 
ferments for apprentices, students, agriculture work- 
ers, and so forth. 

Q We are not getting enough year by year, and we 
will not be getting enough until 1960. What is the 
answer to that gap between now and 1960? 

A We think that if we can maintain the enlistment 
rate at essentially where it is, we will get about half 
of our young men to enlist for four years. That’s 
about what is happening now. But we don’t delude 
ourselves into thinking that this is altogether a volun- 
tary enlistment. We get many voluntary enlistments 
in the Air Force and the Navy for four years because 
of the warm breath of the draft board. The young 
man has the alternative of volunteering for four years 
or waiting for Selective Service to put him in the 
Army for two. If we can keep the enlistment rate and 
the re-enlistment rate about where they now are, and 
the deferment policies are tightened, we think we can 
get by and maintain our armed services about where 
they now are. But if enlistments and re-enlistments 
drop off, we are going to be in trouble. 


Enlistment Rate Still High 

Q What has happened on enlistments since the Ko- 
rean fighting stopped? 

A Actually the gross number of enlistments remains 
about the same. Your question, I think, results from 
a story released a few days ago by the Army indi- 
cating that Army enlistments were up. But the other 
side of that picture is that the Air Force and the Navy 
have both limited enlistments to keep their man power 
at the level set in the budget. The Air Force has been 
enlisting only 3,500 men a month. The Navy has been 
enlisting about the same number. 

It’s my notion that the increase in Army enlist- 
ments is pretty largely due to the fact that it has been 
impossible for some to get into the Air Force or the 
Navy, and the draft board was getting closer to their 
names. 

Q As an educator, do you have any advice to give 
to the young people—whether it’s better for them to 
enlist early and get the service over with, accept the 
draft, or go to school and get the deferments? 

A As an educator, of course, I have a very real con- 
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..- ‘College deferments are not causing serious problems’ 


viction that both the boy and the country are ad- 
vantaged by having our young men get all of the 
education that they can get before they go into the 
service. They will be more useful to the service. At the 
moment, the college deferments are not causing us 
serious problems. When the time comes that we won’t 
have enough men unless we change the college de- 
ferments, then I would be for changing it. But to an- 
swer your question, I should advise every young man 
to get all the education that he possibly can. 


ENOUGH OFFICERS— 


Q Are we going to meet our requirements for com- 
missioned personnel? 

A Yes. We get officers in three ways. We get those 
that come to us from West Point and Annapolis, we 
get those that are produced by the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps units in the colleges, and we get those 
that are selected after they get into the service and 
trained through Officer Reserve Corps. 

You know that the Air Force has had a very real 
problem—and the Army has the problem ahead of 
them—due to the fact that it is necessary for us to 
require the ROTC boy, who is deferred from the draft 
to go to college and earn his commission, to be called 
for at least two years’ service after he gets his com- 
mission. That caused the Air Force a very real prob- 
lem this year and would have caused a more serious 
problem next year if we hadn’t made some changes 
in the program. You see, the ROTC programs were 
originally conceived and designed to train ROTC of- 
ficers to be put in the Reserve and used when we got 
into a war. 

I think it is a good thing to remind the people of the 
country that in early 1941, when we were building up 
the big Army prior to Pearl Harbor, when we had our 
first 120,000 officers in the Army, 94,000 of them were 
Reserves trained in the ROTC. It was the ROTC- 
trained officers that made possible the quick build-up 
of the Army. But at a time when you are drafting 
everybody for two years’ service, public policy re- 
quires that we call into service these young men 
that have been deferred. The Air Force had a 
real problem in taking the 6,500 nonflying second 
lieutenants who were produced by the ROTC units 
this year. 

Q You mean they had to take them under the law? 

A They had to take them under present policy, 
and that posed a real problem. The Air Force was 
faced with even a much larger number who were 
beginning their senior year in colleges this fall. And 
that’s the reason that the rules were changed, and the 
only men who are assured a commission in the Air 
Force are those who will agree to take flight training, 
and a few engineers and other specialists. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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lightened their washday loads with some such new-fangled contrap- 
tion as sketched above. But even by 1920, less than a million washing 
machines were in use, and even they were nothing to brag about. The 
modern automatic washer... 
quick, quiet, complete from 
wet to dry... has freed the 
homemaker for other activi- 
ties, fostered a new industry, 
found new jobs for thousands 
of Americans. Last year alone, 
production of washers was 


over three million units. Many 


Sundstrand Automatic Lathe, one of many Sund- 
washing machine manufactur- strand machines used in production of washing 

machine parts, turning and facing open end of tub. 

Production, approximately 85 pieces per hour. 





ers rely on Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tools to help produce this huge volume. Sundstrand’s “‘Engi- 
neered Production” Service* brings them equipment and technical 
know-how to move costs down, production up. The clothes washer 
industry is but one of many we serve. Perhaps Sundstrand is a 


name to remember in your business, too. 
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A name 
to remember in 
your business! 
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SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—lathes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


\O 
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AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC Di- 
VISION —Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll” Pumps. 


DO; 
; 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


US 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION —Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — 
Air Sanders tor Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metal-Working ey 
ond Plastics Industries. 
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FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
tron Castings for Sundstrand and 
other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Tool Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


% & 


Sundstrand engineers have 
worked with leaders in Amer- 
ican industry, in many fields, for 
close to half a century. Benefit 
by Sundstrand’s reliable research, 
expert engineering, precision 
production. Write for story : 


**Engineered Production” 
Service* 


MACH.NE TOOL CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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FOR THE PRISONERS WHO BROKE— 
KINDNESS OR PUNISHMENT? 


Russell Contrasts Them to Heroes Who Refused to Aid Enemy 





the problem, promises to be 





Should prisoners who co-operated with the 
enemy go unpunished? Does a GI who ‘‘con- 
fessed”’ falsely to save his life deserve the 
same treatment as a GI who refused to break 
under torture and threat of death? 

Secretary of Defense Wilson, taking note of 
“iust and fair’ 
under the rules of military conduct. 

Senator Richard B. Russell, Georgia Demo- 


by Mr. Wilson. 


crat, believes the ‘progressives’ and false 
confessors should be punished, and those who 
resisted rewarded. Mr. Russell is ranking mi- 
nority member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and former chairman. 

Here is the text of a letter on the subject 
written by Senator Russell to Secretary Wilson, 
along with a statement on the problem issued 








Following is the full text of Senator 
Russell’s letter to Defense Secretary 
Wilson: 


HonorABLE CHARLES E, WILSON 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: 


Some of the recent news articles deal- 
ing with the exchange of prisoners in 
Korea have caused me considerable con- 
cern. The stories to which I refer have to 
do with the so-called “progressives” who 
co-operated with the Communist enemy 
and the false “confessions,” oftimes re- 
peated both in writing and on tape re- 
cording, of officers of the Air Force that 
they had engaged in germ warfare 
against defenseless civilians under orders 
of our Government. 

I have the utmost compassion for all 
of those who have been compelled to en- 
dure the torture and brutality of the 
Chinese and North Korean Communists. 
No person who has not been subjected to 
such cruel treatment can state with as- 
surance how long he would have endured 
it without breaking. We know that some 
of our servicemen did endure it. No mat- 
ter how compelling the reason, I do not 
see how any serviceman who disregarded 
his obligations to country and comrades 
and lent aid and comfort to the enemy 
thereby causing the punishment of his 
American comrades in arms or who falsi- 
fied before the world the position of the 
nation whose uniform he wears should 
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expect to be rewarded for this action. 
Even as he broke under the strain, such 
a person must have anticipated the con- 
tempt of his comrades who resisted and 
the condemnation, even though it be 
sympathetic, of all patriotic Americans. 

Until now, I have not seen one official 
word in the press which singles out and 
honors those who resisted both blan- 


dishments and torture. It seems to me that 
there should be a wide distinction be- 
tween the treatment afforded the “pro- 
gressives” who co-operated with the 
Communists to the detriment and suffer- 
ing of their fellow Americans and those 
who broke under the strain and made 
these false “confessions” as compared 
with the honor which should be given 





-Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 
“|, . completely unfair to the majority of our servicemen” 
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following statement: 


for our country in Korea. 


what happened to these men while 
they were prisoners, the punishments 
and sufferings they endured, what 
false confessions some of them may 
have made under duress and the ef- 
fect of the actions of some of them 
on their fellow prisoners. 

Any action by the Department of 
Defense will be on an individual basis, 
will be just and fair and in line with 
established facts and evidence and the 
rules, regulations and laws in regard 
to military conduct. 

Only a few American prisoners suc- 
cumbed to Communist pressure, abuse 
and indoctrination. It is to the credit 
of the vast majority that they stead- 








those who possessed the fortitude and 
courage which is the finest tradition of 
American military history. 

It seems to me that it is high time that 
someone in the upper echelons in the 
Department of Defense should make this 
distinction. 

Permit me to call to your attention an 
interview in the U.S. News & World 
Report (issue of Sept. 18, 1953, page 20) 
wherein two full colonels of the Air 
Force gave in detail the stories of their 
repeated false “confessions” that they 
had employed germ warfare in Korea. 

As to the “progressives,” the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Sept. 17, 1953, car- 
ries an Associated Press dispatch under 
the headline “CLARK WILL AID U. N. 
PRISONERS WITH RED _ TAINT” 
which quotes General Clark as extending 
to those who co-operated with the Com- 
munists “our sympathy for the hardships 
they have suffered, our understanding of 
the pressures to which they have been 
subjected . . .” This article further states: 
“A U. N. Command spokesman said that 
being a ‘progressive—Red sympathizer— 
is not considered a crime in the United 
States.” 

In contrast with the actions of the 
“progressives” and false “confessors,” I 
found in a small Georgia daily a United 
Press article giving a story of three mem- 
bers of the Air Force who apparently 
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Defense Secretary Tells: 


Official Policy on Men Who Yielded to Torture 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson made the 


The Department of Defense has recognized the problems 
of military personnel who were captured while fighting 


Now that these men have been repatriated, the Depart- 
ment is using every effort to investigate and establish 


—United Press 


MR. WILSON 
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fastly resisted all efforts to undermine their character 
and their Americanism despite, in many cases, endless 
and brutal inquisitions. 

Americans have sympathy for all those who suffered 
physically and mentally at the hands of the Commu- 
nists. All of us have high praise and admiration for 
those who resisted the Communists’ efforts to break 


them down. Their fortitude will be 
recognized. 

We do not as a general principle 
condone those who made false con- 
fessions contrary to the interests of 
their country, or whose actions caused 
their fellow prisoners added misery. 
Such cases will be carefully and 
sympathetically examined by the 
services concerned to ascertain wheth- 
er in any of them there has been an 
unreasonable failure to measure 
up to the standard of individual 
conduct which is expected even of a 
prisoner of war or deviations from 
standards of behavior prescribed 
by law. 








suffered all of the tortures and pressures 
to which the colonels were subjected 
and more, but who were determined to 
die rather than confess. A copy of this 
article is hereto attached, marked Ex- 
hibit A. 

We also know that the great majority 
of our military personnel who were cap- 
tured resisted tortures and promises of 
good treatment to maintain themselves 
as men. . 

Let me say in passing that if there is 
no regulation of the armed services 
which forbids American servicemen, even 
though prisoners of war, from conspir- 
ing with the enemy to deal out punish- 
ment and torture to comrades who were 
likewise prisoners, the Department of 
Detense has, in my opinion, been guilty 
of a grave dereliction of duty to our 
people and to those servicemen who 
were willing to sacrifice to preserve their 
honor and that of their country. 

I greatly fear that if some steps are 
not taken by the Department of Defense 
to distinguish between those who hero- 
ically resisted to the utmost and those 
who collaborated with the enemy that 
it will have a disastrous effect upon the 
will of our servicemen to fight and re- 
sist in any future war. 

I humbly pray that the last shot fired 
in Korea will be the last that an Ameri- 
can will ever be required to fire in the 


defense of our country. However, the 
realities of today’s world give us very 
slight reason to believe that this is the 
case. If we are again compelled to take 
up arms in our defense with the idea 
prevalent that the Department of De- 
fense does not distinguish between those 
who resisted heroically to the last breath 
as compared with collaborators and false 
“confessors,” I do not see how you can 
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expect the young men from 18 to 25 } 


who must fight our wars to measure up 
to what we will expect of them. 

Permit me to suggest that it is most 
important that either you or the Presi- 
dent or the head of one of the Defense 
agencies or some member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff make some statement 
which will let every American service- 
man and the young men who will soon 
be in the service clearly understand 
that our Government strongly disap- 
proves of both collaborators and _ false 
“confessors.” 

If the facts stated in the article at- 
tached hereto are correct, why should 
you not hold a public ceremony, accord- 
ing the highest honors to the three air- 
men who were ready to die rather than 
to falsely stigmatize their country. On 
that occasion some high official, in the 
category of those mentioned above, 
should clearly draw a distinction be- 
tween the courage of these three men 
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and the weakness of all those who were 
unable to withstand threats, tortures, or 
the promise of better food or living 
conditions. 

My views may be extreme, but I be- 
lieve that those who collaborated and 
the signers of the false “confessions” 
should be immediately separated from 
the service under conditions other than 
honorable. From what I have been able 
to observe in the press since the ex- 
change of prisoners started, it is evident 
that the Defense agencies under your di- 
rection hold other views. I respectfully 
submit, however, that at the very least, 
to preserve the morale of future forces 
as well as to accord the proper respect 
to those who have sacrificed for their 
country, some definite tribute should be 
paid to those who sustained themselves 
and their country’s honor in the face of 
privation and torture. 

I think that I should advise you that I 
talked with Admiral Radford over the 
phone today on this subject and that I 
am mailing a copy of this letter to him 
and to the Secretaries of Army, Navy and 
Air Force. I am writing solely out of 
my deep concern over a situation that 
I regard as being un-American, fraught 
with danger to the future, and as com- 
pletely unfair to the majority of our 
servicemen who put duty to their 
country above pressure, threats, or ac- 
tual torture. 

I shall also appreciate it very much if 
you will advise me as follows: 

1, As to whether or not the Depart- 
ment of Defense contemplates taking 
any action which will differentiate be- 
tween the “progressives” and false 
“confessors” and the men who were like- 
wise subjected to torture but who re- 
fused to collaborate or to issue false 
“confessions.” 

2. a. Whether it is proposed to take 
any steps in the nature of reprimand or 
punishment against those officers who is- 
sued false “confessions” that they had 
carried out germ warfare under the or- 
ders of their superiors. 

b. If such reprimand or punishment 
is not contemplated, please advise me as 
to whether the fact of such “confessions” 
will be placed in the files of these offi- 
cers for consideration when they are con- 
sidered for promotions. 

3. Is there any regulation of any one 
or all of the services providing punish- 
ment for any officer or enlisted man of 
the United States who collaborates with 
or lends aid and comfort to an enemy of 
our country in time of war by spying 
upon and reporting his comrades who 
are fellow prisoners to the end that 
they are subjected to punishment from 
the hands of their captors? 
SINCERELY, 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL 
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Article From the Macon ( Ga.) Telegraph: 


Fliers Ready to Die Rather 
Than ‘Confess’ Germ Warfare 


FREEDOM VILLAGE. Sept. 5 
(UP)—Three crew members of a B-26 
told today how they made a pact with 
each other to die by Communist tor- 
ture rather than confess germ-warfare 
charges. 

The leader of the three Air Force 
men blamed their suffering on weaker 
Americans who broke under Commu- 
nist treatment before them. 

“Once the Communists busted 
them,” said Capt. Byron A. Dobbs, 33, 
Clio, Mich., “they thought we were all 
made of the same stuff.” 

With Dobbs were Lieut. James L. 
Stanley, 24, Decatur, Ga., and Staff 
Sergt. Richard Abbott, 25, Wellsville, 
N.Y. 

All endured nearly five months of 
alternate beatings, torture and threats 
of death, but they never cracked. 

Dobbs was the pilot of their B-26, 
Stanley the navigator, and Abbott was 
riding in the seat next to the pilot. 

Dobbs was asked why they had de- 
cided to resist when others had con- 
fessed. 

“We decided the United Nations 
will live or die on this peninsula,” he 
replied, “and we could not say that 
the U. N. was using such tactics. 


Pact Is Made 

“The three of us made a pact that 
none of us ever would sign even if we 
had to die.” 

Dobbs told of how he almost cracked 
during his five months of interrogation. 
His questioning began May 15, 1952, 
and lasted until Oct. 25, 1952. 

“July 1 I nearly cracked,” Dobbs 
said. “I’d known two of the men they 
said confessed. I’d lived in the same 
barracks with them. They kept telling 
me other men had confessed. 

“I thought the Chinese were lying. 
But one day they threw down a con- 
fession written in English in long- 
hand. 

“I’ve always been a foxhole Chris- 
tian, but that night I really got down 
on my knees and prayed in earnest. I 
didn’t know whether the Chinese were 
going to give it to us (kill them) fast 
or slow.” 

Later by communicating with older 
prisoners through the latrine, Dobbs 


said he learned the Chinese rarely ex- 
ecuted anybody, and from then on “we 
really gave them a hard time.” 


Stanley Given “Treatment” 

During the “treatment” Stanley said 
the Reds “threw me into the hole for 
eight days.” 

Beginning April 18, 1952, “they kept 
telling me they had worse places.” 

During the questioning, he said, “A 
couple of them held me, kicked me in 
the stomach. 

“T had to stand at attention for 24 
hours,” he said. “Every time you quiv- 
ered, they would poke you with a bay- 
onet or hit you. 

“When I didn’t come across, they 
tried the soft-soap treatment for a 
week. They took me up to a Chinese 
in charge of the prisoner camps called 
Ding. He tried to talk me into confess- 
ing, then sent me back. 

“I was taken into a room with big 
searchlights. I was stripped naked and 
tied with a choker around my neck. It 
was supposed to be a military tribunal. 
They passed sentence that I had to die, 
then they took me out in the rain and 
made me stand under a rainspout for 
the rest of the night. 


Two Minutes To Live 

“I saw Ding again and he gave me 
48 hours to live. He told me to think 
of my loved ones. Then he gave me 
two minutes to live. I said I didn’t care 
and he threw a pot of tea in my face 
and kicked me 10 feet. 

“They marched me out with the exe- 
cution squad, and asked me the name 
of my wife and family and my religion. 
They said they would tell my family 
how I was killed. 

“Then they put a Mauser pistol to 
my head and cocked it, but they never 
came through. 

“They finally marched me back and 
strung me up for the night with my 
feet and hands tied to pillars. The next 
morning they cut me down and left me 
in solitary for three months.” 

Dobbs went through the same treat- 
ment, and so did Abbott. 

All were shot down in a flak trap 
while strafing Communist vehicles 
Feb. 19, 1952. 















Ss were this plant’s 
big location problem ... WHAT’S YOURS? 


A midwest manufacturer of durable goods wanted 
to locate a new plant in the high-income northeast . 
area, as near as possible to his best potential mar- 
kets. He took his problem to the Industrial Location 
Service of the State of New York. Within a short 
time he had complete, confidential data which en- 
abled him to determine the most concentrated mar- 
kets, and to select the most efficient location from 
which to reach them. 


You can get complete, accurate and confidential 
information—without obligation—from the Indus- 
trial Location Service, on the following important 
site factors: Labor, sites, raw materials, transporta- 
tion, community services, markets, power and fuel, 
available buildings, and state regulations. 


GET FREE BROCHURE: “Industrial 
Location Services.’’ Also detailed 
physical map of N. Y. State.Write 
New York State Department of 
Commerce, Room702, 112StateSt., 
Albany, N. Y 
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Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


““WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS’‘ 
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Derby Foods, Inc. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, 


Macwhyte Company 


Chicago 


I just don’t feel our advertising lives up 
to the quality of our shoes... 


Detergents, Inc., Subsidiary of 
Monsanto Chemical Company 

The Eagle-Picher Company 

Household Finance Corporation 


Inc. 


Kraft Foods Company 


New York 

















Judging by the job 
Needham, Louis & Brorby does 
in other fields,* I'll bet 

they could help you, too! 


*® Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Phenix Foods Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Hollywood Toronto 
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COPENHAGEN 





IT’S WRONG PLACE 
... AT WRONG TIME 


COPENHAGEN-This is the capital 
of the “oldest kingdom in the world,” and 
they change the guard at Amalienborg 
Palace every day to prove it. 

But it is also the capital of a “welfare 
state” where medical care costs next to 
nothing, and you can get Government 
help to build a home, have a baby, plant 
a garden or bury your dead. It’s a show- 
case of model nurseries, old people’s 
homes, hospitals and schools—all paid 
for by taxes. New apartments are going 
up all over the city, and 85 per cent of 
that construction is underwritten by some 
form of Government subsidy. 

The words “free enterprise” hold no 
magic for the Danes. They prefer the 
ideal expressed in a patriotic poem which 
describes Denmark as the country where 
“few have too much, and still fewer too 
little.” 

The Danes are proud of their King, 
proud of their prosperity and, by and 
large, proud of their welfare state. There 
is some dissension. A member of the 
Conservative Party lowered his voice to 
whisper a heresy to me: “I wouldn’t mind 
paying high taxes if we could have more 
defense and less of this damn welfare 
state.” 

But all signs point to more welfare and 
less defense. The September elections put 
the Social Democrats back in power. 
They have plans for still more welfare 
legislation. And now their leader, Prime 
Minister Hans Hedtoft, has said Den- 
mark cannot allow its allies in NATO 
(North Atlantic Treaty Organization) to 
base any NATO planes there. 

What's wrong? It is this question of 
defense vs. welfare which makes many 
Americans ask “What’s wrong with Den- 
mark?” Here is the richest little ally the 
U. S. has in Europe, and its performance 
is the worst in NATO. 

Only 20 per cent of the Danish budget 
goes for defense. Denmark wants no 
U.S. jets based within her borders and 
refuses to add to the handful of troops 
stationed in the critical area of West 
Germany south of the Danish border. 
She seems content with a tiny Air Force, 
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a Navy with no real striking power and 
an Army whose soldiers can mutiny and 
get away with it. 

That’s the NATO view. The Danes see 
things differently. 

The only thing wrong with Denmark, 
as the Danes see it, is that it is sitting in 
the wrong place at the wrong time. Den- 
mark stands smack in the path of the 
most probable moves into Europe—by 
land, sea and air—and every Dane knows 
it. 

By land, Denmark forms the northern 
anchor of NATO’s defense line in Europe, 
a line that begins in the Alps and cuts 
up through Germany. The nearest Soviet 
base for motorfzed troops is less than 50 
miles from the Danish border. In case of 
war, the Danes expect to see those 
troops. 

By sea, Denmark is the “cork” that 
bottles up the Baltic. The only way out 
of the Baltic is through one of the nar- 
row waterways that skirt Denmark. Now 








—Black Star 


DANISH ROYAL GUARD 
. . also, one division 


in the Baltic are some 200 Soviet sub- 
marines and a sizable surface fleet. This 
naval force will not do Russia much good 
in wartime unless it can get out to the 
Atlantic and attack Allied shipping. Un- 
til Allied fleets come to the rescue. how- 
ever, only Denmark and the Danish 
Navy stand in Russia’s wav. 

By air, Denmark offers a handy site 
for bases—for either side. NATO is build- 
ing seven bases in Denmark, but the 
Danes are nervous about them, in no 
hurry to get them finished, afraid they 
will look attractive to Russia. So there is 
still no agreement with NATO on how 
they will be used or defended. 

Nerve-racking. The Danes expect to 
be a No. 1 target if Russia moves in 
Europe. They look for a Soviet thrust by 
land through Schleswig-Holstein in West 

(Continued on page 56) 
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WHY MAJOR RAILROADS CHOOSE 


Motorola 
a-way Radio 






paid one railroad company* a 400% return on 
its initial cost during first year in operation! 





JUST A FEW OF THE MANY 
COMPANIES DEPENDING 
ON MOTOROLA SYSTEMS: 


2-Way Radio 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
Sinclair Oil Co. 
Allis-Chalmers 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Pennsylvania R.R. 


Microwave 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Shell Pipeline Co. 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Pan American Pipeline Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 


Industrial Control 
Brazos River Electric 
Transmission Co-op 

Minnkota Power Co-op 

Missouri Power & Light Co. 














Mail Coupon Today 
for the Complete 
Motorola Zway Radio 

Story 






American industry has chalked up phe- 
nomenal dollar savings through wide use 
of Motorola 2-way Radio. 

One major railroad estimates its 2-way 
Radio system paid for itself four times— 
a return of 400% —during its very first 
year in use. Split-second communica- 
tion lowered costs by coordinating activi- 
ties of yard and terminal personnel, train 
crews, special snow-fighting and emer- 
gency equipment. Remarkable savings 
were evident as soon as 2-way radio was 
installed. 

Put Motorola’s 24 years of research 
and development to work for you. Eight 
exclusive Motorola features guarantee 
top performance, low operating costs, 
obsolescence-proof design. Write today. 


*Name in our files 


Motorola 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROIA, INC. 
900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 




















eee Are — — — 
| Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., Dept. 2286-USN 

| 900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 

O Please send detailed information describ- [ Have your local engineer call 
ing Motorola’s 2-Way Radio System. me for an appointment. 

| Name 

Firm 

| Address. 
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METAL 


--. special alloys 
that make good where other metals fail 


[t makes no difference whether you’re in 

the petro-chemical field, running a ma- 
chine shop, making paper or synthetic fibres, 
refining oil, generating electricity — in fact, 
no matter what you do, Ampco Metal can 
help you keep production rolling. 

With these properties, Ampco Metal 
makes good where other metals fail. Here’s 
how: High resistance to corrosion .. . high 
tensile strength . . . high physicals at ex- 
treme temperatures . . . high strength-to- 
weight ratio . . . high impact and fatigue 
values . . . high resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pitting . .. high 
compressive strength. 

That’s why Ampco Metal is often called 
the Metal Without an Equal — that’s why 
it is used in machine tools, fractionating 
towers, pasteurizers, bottling machines, air- 
craft, dies, valves — used throughout in- 
dustry to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, 
impact, fatigue. Perhaps Ampco can help 
you, too, with sheet, plate, bars, sand or 
centrifugal castings, pipe, fittings, tubes, 
fasteners, welding electrodes. Write for 
details. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 


WISCONSIN 
G-24 





West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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COPENHAGEN 


(Continued) 


Germany. They expect a Soviet bombard- 
ment from the air to “soften up” the 
Danish people. And they expect early 
nava! engagements, as the Soviet fleet 
tries to slip out of the Baltic. 

For a country half the size of Indiana, 
with 4.5 million people and no industrial 
might, it is a nerve-racking situation. 

Ask a Dane, “What’s wrong with Den- 
mark?” and he'll answer with another 
question: “What’s wrong with. NATO?” 
Denmark discarded a tradition of neu- 
trality that had lasted for nearly a century 
in order to join NATO in 1949. And, 
while she is getting 300 million dollars’ 
worth of military aid from the U. S., she 
still feels alone. 

What the Danes would like from 
NATO are “precise commitments”: A 
commitment that any U.S. planes based 
in Denmark be kept there indefinitely 
and assigned to defend Denmark. A com- 
mitment that specified units of the Allied 
navies be available to help Denmark 
bottle up the Baltic. A commitment as- 
signing NATO land troops to back up 
the Danes along the German border. 

“Otherwise,” a Danish diplomat ex- 
plained, “we feel we are putting our 
heads in a noose.” 

But the big NATO countries, already 
stretched thin with “commitments” 
around the world, are unable to comply. 
NATO says the Danes should be content 
with NATO’s promise to defend Den- 
mark, and should start putting their own 
defenses into high gear. 

Denmark’s Army, as things stand, 
consists of one division, not organized 
as a unit, but scattered over the Danish 
peninsula and the large islands. There is 
a small brigade of Danish troops in Ger- 
many. There is also a home guard of 
around 60,000 men. 

NATO criticizes Denmark for refusing 
to strengthen the forces at the German- 
Danish border on the Jutland Peninsula. 
Right now it is “guarded” by 1,500 Danes 
and 800 armored British troops with a 
few tanks. 

“Why,” Danish officials ask, “should 
we send 4,000 or 5,000 men to West 
Germany if NATO won't back them up 
with 25,000 or 30,000 more? What good 
would a few thousand men be if Russia 
did move? They could fight for a few 
hours and then surrender, or they could 
run away before the fighting started.” 
This attitude shocks Amcrican officers. 

(Continued on page 57) 





































The Men Who Move 
The Goods 
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James F. Haley 
Manager, Traffic and 
Transportation Department, 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Men who know steel mills know Kop. 
pers. Koppers designs them, builds 
them, fuels them. Other industrial- 
ists find among its six divisions a bet- 
ter way to tar a road, preserve a 
railroad tie, make -an adhesive. With & 
55 plants in 25 states, Koppers’ diver- 
sification in heavy industry creates 
heavy transportation problems. Their 
solution is the job of James Haley. 


Trafficman Haley regularly uses the 
Wabash Railroad as an important 
link in moving the goods where they 
are required, when they are required. 
ad z =z 
Says Mr. Haley: “Koppers has) 
found that it gets prompt and effi. | 
cient service from the Wabash. lt ; 
is especially helpful to the two of | 
our six divisions having plants in | 
cities on the Wabash. These diti- | 
sions ship tar products in and out of | 
Buffalo, Chicago and St. Louis; | 
wood products in and out of | 


Kansas City.” 
x x x 


To handle a diversified shipping op- 
eration takes know-how. Wabash has 
it, plus a geographical location that ) 
enables it to connect with 66 other 

major railroads. The Wabash is patt | 
of many direct routes throughout the 
nation. Your Wabash representative 
has the facts! 

P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Bae he 


\WE\ WABASH RAILROAD - 
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COPENHAGEN 


(Continued) 


Even more shocking, in American eyes, 
was the Danish Army mutiny of last 
winter. 

The Danish explanation of the mutiny 
was that some of the men felt discrim- 
jnated against when suddenly ordered to 
serve for 18 months rather than 12. Sev- 
eral hundred Danish soldiers “demon- 
strated,” egged on by the Communists, 
and a march on Copenhagen was organ- 
ized. It fizzled before amounting to 
much. 

The astonishing thing to Americans 
was the indulge 1t attitude of the Danish 
authorities. A few of the leaders of the 
mutiny got short prison terms. All the 
other participants were pardoned. 

Denmark's Navy, being built up from 
scratch, is to be a defensive Navy, not 
the offensive force of minelayers that 
the Americans recommend as_ neces- 
sary to seal off the Baltic. 

Denmark’s Air Force by next vear will 
consist of 15,000 men and a first-line 
force of 200 jet. fighters. This is not 
enough to stave off a Russian attack, but, 
even so, Denmark’s Socialist Prime Min- 
ister is vetoing NATO’s offer to station 
two squadrons of U.S. Sabre jets on the 
Jutland Peninsula. 

Fear. Underlying every difference 
between the Danes and their NATO al- 
lies is Denmark’s obsessive fear of being 
left alone to face Soviet Russia. In World 
War II the Danes were unable to put up 
any resistance to the Germans. Their war 
was over in a few hours and the occupa- 
tion was relatively painless. If you lived 
quietly, a Danish businessman told me, 
they didn’t bother vou. 

But the Danes are realistic enough to 
know that a Soviet occupation would be 
quite another thing. 

So they went ahead and joined NATO, 
and they have replied boldly to men- 
acing Soviet notes. They have informed 
Moscow that Denmark reserves the right 
to station foreign troops on Bornholm, a 
Danish island in the middle of the Baltic 
100 miles east of the Iron Curtain. 

Still, the Danes cherish the hope that 
they can co-exist with Russia. The Soviet 
“peace” offensive cuts a lot of ice here. 

And there’s another feeling widely 
prevalent. When I asked a young work- 
ingman why Denmark didn’t want Amer- 
ican planes based on her soil, he replied: 
“Oh, we just want to be ourselves. Be- 
sides, I have no time for politics. All I 
do is work and sleep, work and sleep.” 
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When Connections 





are All-Important... 


- - . Smart shippers save time and money by routing 
cargoes where they have a wide choice of dependable 
connecting transportation. In New Orleans, 8 trunk line 
railroads, 9 air freight lines, 50 barge lines and 70 truck- 
ing lines connect with the 80 steamship lines using the 
up-to-date facilities of the Port of New Orleans. No 
wonder New Orleans ranks second among all United 
States ports in dollar volume of commerce! 


Ship New Orleans... 
Port of All-Important Savings 








New Orleans is the terminal 
port for a vast inland waterway 
system of barge transportation. 


—__— 


CHECK ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Favorable location for trade with entire 
Mid-Continent area of the United States 


Foreign Trade Zone No. 2 

Ample equipment for all types of cargo 
Connecting rail, truck, barge, air transport 
Ample marginal wharfage 


International House and International 
Trade Mart, facilitating foreign trade 


No lighterage needed 
Ample supply of friendly labor 


WRITE in confidence for detailed information to: 
Lewis |. Bourgeois, Director of Commerce 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
2 CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 


New York Office, 17 Battery Place 
Washington Office, 739-40 Munsey Bldg. 


Chicago Office, 111 W. Washington St. 
St. Louis Office, Railway Exch. Bldg., Suite D & E—21 
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> Harold E. Stassen, although under 
fire from several directions, stands out 
just now as one official for whom Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has big assignments 
ahead. Mr. Stassen’s bright prospects 
arise from the fact that the President 
finds him a useful man to have around. 

In addition, Mr. Stassen has a claim 
on the President that many think never 
has been adequately honored. His help 
in putting Ike in the White House was 
substantial. But he got no Cabinet post. 
Instead, Mr. Stassen landed in the thank- 
less job of Director of Foreign Opera- 
tions, tapering off that agency’s work and 
rapidly reducing its pay roll. 

In Washington alone, Mr. Stassen has 
lopped off more than 350 of the Foreign 
Operations Administration’s 1,700 em- 
ployes. These firings have placed him, 
currently, at the center of a storm of 
criticism. “Aptitude tests,” which fur- 
nished one basis for dismissal, are the 
subject of derisive publicity. Now Chair- 
man Styles Bridges of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee plans an investiga- 
tion of the firings. 

Beyond this, there are assertions that 
technical assistance to backward nations 
—the old Truman Point Four program— 
is losing much of its meaning under Mr. 
Stassen. And FOA, despite its declining 
funds, still is accused of undertaking 
overambitious enterprises abroad. 

Usefuiness. All this has served to 
obscure Mr. Stassen’s true position in the 
Administration. As a former Governor of 
Minnesota, he has had more actual ex- 
perience in public administration than 
most Eisenhower officials. As a resolutely 
perennial candidate for the Presidency, 
he also has a thorough knowledge of Re- 
publican politics, including its grubbier 
aspects. In addition, Mr. Stassen long 
had been a student of international 
affairs. 
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Stassen Winds Up a Job= 
He’s Ready for the Next 


Harold E. Stassen, the perennial presidential 
candidate who directs foreign aid, is in trouble 
with many people—but not with Eisenhower. 
New, important tasks lie ahead for Mr. Stassen. 


Mr. Eisenhower quickly discovered 
that, in his FOA Director, he had a valu- 
able aide. Mr. Stassen was invited to at- 
tend Cabinet meetings. He was made a 
member of the National Security Coun- 
cil, the top policy-making body in de- 
fense and foreign relations. He is con- 
sulted frequently and he usually is ready 
with an answer, a suggested solution for 
a problem. 

Mr. Stassen did have one run-in with 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. The latter had been pledging 
Greek shipowners not to carry cargoes 
to Communist ports. Stassen accused Mc- 
Carthy of “undermining” U.S. foreign 
policy. There was an uproar. The two 
had a luncheon meeting about it. Mean- 
while the President suggested that Stas- 
sen might better have used the word “in- 
fringe.” The FOA Director quickly ac- 
cepted the President’s amendment. His 
ready acquiescence was taken at the 
White House to mean, principally, that 
he was ready at all times to work with 
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the “team.” The episode involved m 
demerits. 

“Mess” abroad. Mr. Stassen came ti 
Washington weeks before inauguration 7 





1 
to learn just what his job at FOA 7 
(then called the Mutual Security Ad. 7 
ministration) involved. He burrowed © 
studiously into every cranny of the for ~ 
eign-aid situation. For hours, he lis, 
tened to explanations by outgoing off. 
cials. He took papers home with him at 
night, He was ready for the job when 
he took office. 

In the words of many observers, Mr. 
Stassen inherited a “mess abroad,” a 
heavily overstaffed organization with 
branches that worked at cross purposes. 
He set about reducing the field staf 
severely. Meanwhile, he insisted that all 
important administrative decisions should 
be his own, only gradually delegating 
authority as he felt his way into the job | 
and assessed the capabilities of his sub- ' 
ordinate officials. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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MR. STASSEN TOOK HIS OWN TEST 2 
. .. he scores high with the President 
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Inland’s unique size and location give customers a 





distinct advantage: the opportunity for prompt and 
clear answers to your urgent problems. Management, 
mill and sales people are close to each other. They 


can sit down face-to-face and work together to reach 


quick decisions affecting you. 
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Brand Disinfectant 





With a mass product, 
you buy mass markets. 
Mid-America is one — 
a mass market, dominated 
by farmers. You can’t sell 
Mid-America without farm 
families, nor the magazine 
that concentrates on them 
alone! 
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. . . Orders from Congress 
got Stassen in trouble 


Then came a reorganization. The Mu- 
tual Security Administration, the Tech- 
nical Co-operation Administration (the 
old Point Four organization), the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs and scat- 
tered State Department functions were 
grouped in the new FOA. Congress or- 
dered a 10 per cent personnel cut, in- 
cluding a reduction of one third in of- 
ficials earning more than $12,000 
annually. 

Carrying out these orders drew Mr. 
Stassen into the news and also got 
him criticism. To help weed out the 
Washington office, he asked the Civil 
Service to give “aptitude tests,” reading- 
comprehension examinations, to all. 
Higher officials also got a quiz on their 
knowledge of public affairs, or on ad- 
ministration. The Director, himself. took 
the first two, scoring 38 points out of 
a possible 45 on the first and 52 out of 
70 on the second, a rating regarded as 
excellent. 

Mr. Stassen made it clear that the 
tests were only ond factor on which dis- 
missal decisions would be based. He also 
would consider, he said, seniority, vet- 
erans preference, the efficiency reports 
of superior officers. He made all the 
decisions himself. Also he created an 
appeals board. Of the 350 who were 
fired, 90 have chosen to appéal, and 
hearings are in progress. 

Stories of the reduction in force, or 
RIF, at FOA began circulating in Wash- 
ington. A man who refused to take the 
tests was retained anyway, it was said. 
A fired employe was asked to recom- 
mend a successor. One who had outscored 
Mr. Stassen in the tests was ousted. Sena- 
tor Bridges took note of reports that the 
FOA Director had been “capricious” in 
his firing methods, that the morale and 
efficiency of the organization had been 
badly hurt. 

FOA officials shrug their shoulders 
about the individual firing stories, call- 
ing them simply the sort of thing that is 
bound to crop up when a “Rif” is in 
progress and numbers of people are los- 
ing their jobs. Morale was hurt for a 
time, it is agreed. But the “Rif” is an 
accomplished fact now. Those who are 
to be retained have been so informed, 
and, with uncertainty gone, morale is 
said to be climbing rapidly. However, 
one receptionist answering a telephone 
inquiry was overheard io say: “You 
don’t know who is here any more and 
who isn’t.” 

New fields. But Mr. Stassen, always 
self-assured and always frankly ambi- 
tious, is looking ahead, not behind him. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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got on the boss? 


“It happened all of a sudden, right 


ofter the first sales report came in from 


our new Western plant in Santa Clara 


County, California. There’s a rumor that 


Joe tossed the idea in the suggestion 
box one day when the boss was all 


steamed up about freight rate differen- 


tials. Remember, that had us licked 
in the Western market..." 


Actually, most industrial leaders 
don't need an alert office boy 
like Joe to point out the wisdom 
of choosing Santa Clara County. 
For example, the Ford Motor 
Company, after many months of 
careful study, selected this area 
for their $100,000,000 Western 
Headquarters. Construction of this 
San Jose plant is now under way. 


Get all the facts about this de- 
centralized community at the 
southern tip of San Francisco Bay 
... population and distribution 
center of the West. The all-year 
mild climate and supply of co- 
operative labor keep production 
efficiency at a maximum. 


WRITE TODAY! 

Ask for this free booklet 
of important facts on 
transportation rates : 
and facilities, 382 





Dept. 1, San Jose 14, California 
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Decentralized ...Yes! Isolated...No! 
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. « - Governor at 31, 
still man with future 


He has on his hands an agency of rapidly 
shrinking importance, the shell of the 
Marshall Plan’s Economic Co-operation 
Administration and the interim Mutual 
Security Administration. 

In the fiscal year 1947 and again in 
1949, nonmilitary assistance abroad ran 
to more than 6 billion dollars. Mr. Stas- 
sen has something less than a billion and 
a half budgeted for that purpose this year. 
By mid-1954, he expects that economic 
assistance to Western Europe will be 
virtually unnecessary, although there 
is a new emphasis on assistance in the 
Far East. 

Thus, he is working himself out of a 
job, and very glad to be doing so, secure 
in the knowledge that the President will 
have other important work for him. He 
was mentioned as a possible Secretary of 
Labor, but the appointment went to 
James P. Mitchell. Another Cabinet post 
or an important task in the foreign field 
may come Mr. Stassen’s way. 

All this is the culmination of an adult 
lifetime devoted largely to politics. He 
was running for office and winning when 
scarcely out of law school. At 31 he was 
Governor of Minnesota, and he was re- 
elected twice. He gave the State a vigor- 
ous cleaning up, put its finances in order, 
pushed new labor legislation through 
and, in 1948, resigned to take up a Re- 
serve commission in the Navy. 

He already has made his mark as a na- 
tional political figure. In 1940, he was 
keynote speaker at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention and _ floor-managed 
Wendell L. Willkie’s successful drive for 
the nomination. In 1945, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sent him to the San Francisco 
convention at which the United Nations 
Charter was written. 

Mr. Stassen tried for the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1948 but fell 
far short. For four years he was presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
which gave him an opportunity to ad- 
vance his candidacy for the White House 
through many speeches. He missed 
again last year. But a last-minute switch 
of Minnesota’s 19 Convention delegates 
gave Mr. Eisenhower his first-ballot nomi- 
nation, and Mr. Stassen his claim on a 
big job in Washington. 

Politics. At 46, Mr. Stassen is no 
longer the “boy wonder” of politics, but 
he still has a lot of politics to look for- 
ward to. Presidential ambitions do not 
die readily. Through President Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Stassen obviously is to have 
an opportunity to build himself up na- 
tionally, to a point at which he may have 
to be considered in some future presi- 
dential year. 
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Ever see a Milepost intl 


Wherever planes fly, Bendix devices con- 
tribute to their efficient operation. The human 
pilot’s task is eased by Automatic Pilots which 
fly planes accurately; by ‘Glide Path” Controls 
and GCA (radar) that help him land in bad 
weather; by Omni-Mag that points his course; 
by Radio for instant ground communications 
and by scores of other products that make flying 
safer and more economical. 

Newest member of the family is Bendix 
DME*—distance measuring equipment that con- 
stantly indicates how many miles the plane is 
from its airport. Especially valuable in adverse 
weather, DME helps pilots immeasurably, elim- 


inates “estimating’’, increases the safety factor, 
effects operational savings. 


Though we design and manufacture hun- 
dreds of products for the aviation and automo- 
bile industries, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
must be classified also under a score or more of 
other type business categories, some of which 
can be gleaned from the partial listing of divi- 
sions and products at the right. 


The nature of Bendix is what might be 
called planned diversity. Our forte is an abun- 
dance of technical talent—an engineering and re- 
search staff of over 6000—coupled with a 25-divi- 
sion manufacturing organization experienced in 
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both large volume, low-cost production and 
small quantity items of great complexity used 
by nearly every industrial field and branch of 
industrial science. 

Hence, it is reasonable to assume that Ben- 
dix is equipped to contribute to some phase of 
your operation. Who knows—perhaps the prob- 
lem bothering you today was solved by some of 
our men ! 

yesterday _ 

FinD OuT How BENDIX CAN HELP Your BUSINESS 


The complete story of Bendix is best told and illustrated in an interesting new 
digest called “Bendix and Your Business.” You are almost certain to find in its 
Pages at least one idea of how Bendix can help improve some part of your own 
business. Please make requests for this 40-page booklet on your company letter- 
head to BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION ¢ FISHER BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICH. 


















































PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 
BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 


and aviation radio; television. 
*PRODUCER OF DME 


BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power 
steering; aviation brakes, landing gear, 

fuel metering. 

ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Stromberg* carburetors, electric fuel pumps, 
starter drives, coaster brakes. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and accessories; foundry» 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
weather instruments. 
SCINTILLA-MAGNETO, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; small engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; 
electrical connectors. 

RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electronic tubes; dynamotors, inverters. 
ZENITH* CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small 
engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and 
electric actuators; depth recorders; 
boat steerers. 

CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, 
nuclear products. 

BENDIX COMPUTER, HAWTHORNE, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 

BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF; 






























(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





RETAIL SALES: SLIPPING— 


BUT THEY’RE STILL GOOD 


Christmas business will be 
good—though maybe not quite 
up to last year’s record. 

The autumn sales pickup has 
been slow, not all business and 
Government were hoping for. 

They want another ‘49 when 
sales gains helped stop a slump. 


People aren't buying quite enough 
to keep the retailers happy. 

Retail sales are just a shade under rec- 
ord levels. But they aren’t showing the 
zip, the year-to-year gains the merchants 
hoped for last spring, when they were 
laying in heavy supplies of new mer- 
chandise. 

The outlook, at the time, seemed 
bright indeed. Retail sales, after allowing 
for normal seasonal changes, set a new 
record in the first quarter of 1953, and 
stayed there in the second quarter. 





PEOPLE ARE BUYING 
A LITTLE LESS 
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(RETAIL SALES IN 1953 DOLLARS, ANNUAL RATES) 


Basic Data: through 3d quarter, 1953, Commerce Dept.; 1954 estimate by USN& WR Economic Unit 


Then, in the summer, sales began to 
drag. The gain over 1952 began to slip 
away. Recently, the usual autumn pick- 
up has been slow starting. 

Now, doubts are being expressed 
about the Christmas season. Retail 
volume in that crucial period could slip 
below last year’s level, instead of setting 
the new record merchants hoped for. 

Their disappointment, if it comes to 
that, would probably set the stage for a 
further slowdown. Retailers would order 
less for 1954. Manufacturers would be 
hit. Wages and, hence, consumer spend- 
ing would be expected to contract more 
than they have so far. 

The first signs of such a chain reaction 
can be seen now. Merchants are slow 
in ordering goods for late winter and 
next spring. In leather goods, textiles, 
carpets and chemicals, there have been 
some production cuts; some workers are 
being laid off. 

The slowdown in sales, thus far, is 
slight. Cash registers are ringing merrily 


$160.2 


1950 


$146.7 


1949 


$142.6 











1951 





$155.8 


in most stores, if not quite so gaily as the 
merchants once expected. 

The last quarter of 1952 set a record, 
The Commerce Department estimates 
retail sales were at a level of 170.6 bil. 
lion dollars a year. That record was 
broken in the first half of 1953, with the 
sales rate rising to 172.4 billion a year, 
There the upward trend came to a halt, 
at least temporarily. The sales figures 
given here are adjusted for seasonal 
variation. 

In the July-September period, accord- 
ing to estimates of the Economic Unit of 
U.S. News & World Report, the sales 
pace slowed to 170.4 billions a year. 

The actual quantity of goods taken by 
consumers may have dipped a bit more 
than those figures indicate. Retail prices, 
as calculated by the Commerce Depatt- 
ment, have been rising. So, a given 
amount of dollars buys less. 

The trend in actual quantity of goods 
is indicated in the chart on this page, 

(Continued on page 66) 
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SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 











Land of +D for Industry! 


WHAT'S MAKING THE SOUTHLAND of today stand out 
so prominently in the industrial picture? 


It’s a third dimension in industrial development. Call 
it “opportunity” or whatever you will—its workings 
are no illusion. The evidence is here to see on every 
hand. New factories going up. Industries expanding. 


Why? Because the South on the manufacturing side 
is uniquely endowed with climate, manpower and 
natural resources that make for sound and profitable 
industrial growth. And consumer-wise, it is favored 
with large and expanding markets made up of people 
with the desire and the money to buy. 


**Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Hharry A, Wiad 


President 
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Retail Credit Company 


Can Help You 


Obtain “the best possible 


personnel ” 








A large firearms company wrote us 
as follows on the value of 


Personnel Selection Keports 


“Your service is part of our person- 
nel files and has been most helpful 
to this company in obtaining the 
best possible personnel for its work. 
It is our intention to continue this 
service as part of our personnel 
work on all new applicants.” 





These Reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 


1090 CITIES 


are base points for investigators who 
regularly cover large cities, small 
towns, and rural areas of North 
America. From these headquarter 
cities, persons you consider for em- 
ployment can be investigated quick- 
ly at present or former addresses. 


Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 


United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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Special Report 





. . . It has grown harder 
to buy on installments 


which makes allowance for price changes. 
With less merchandise moving, stores 
find stocks of unsold goods mounting. 

Several reasons for the - slowdown 
are suggested by economists. 

They note that people have been 
spending freely—though also saving a 
good deal. Consumers have taken care of 
shortages that developed in World War 
II and, briefly, in the Korean war. Their 
wants, as a result, are less urgent. 

They are finding it difficult to buy as 
much as they did early this year on the in- 
stallment system. Many consumers can’t 
afford to go deeper into debt. Many busi- 
nessmen are cautious about granting new 
credits. So the amount of buying on the 
pay-as-you-go plan has been shrinking. 

Ability to pay cash is also shrinking in 
some places. Farmers, caught in a cost- 
price squeeze, find incomes falling. Gov- 
ernment pay rolls are cut. Factory work- 
ers draw less overtime pay. Here and 
there, people lose their jobs. 

As a result, total income for spending 
is a little less than in July. 

These trends seem likely to continue. 
Income after taxes may be lower in the 
next nine months. But the drop will be 
small, because a cut in federal withhold- 
ing taxes takes effect January 1. 

The outlook, unless there’s an unex- 
pected switch in trends, is for retail sales 
at an annual rate of about 167.5 billions 
in the current, final quarter of 1953— 
3.1 billions less than a year ago. 

In the first half of 1954, the sales pace 
is expected to drop to 164.5 billions. This 
would be 7.9 billions less than the first 
half of 1953, or only 4.6 per cent less 
than the record. 

Autos, appliances and other hard 
goods seem to be in for the sharpest de- 
cline. These lines, on the whole, were 
selling at a rate of 62.1 billions a year in 
the first quarter of 1953 and about 59.5 
billions in the third quarter. 

The rate of sales of hard goods in the 
first half of 1954 will be about 11 per 
cent less than the 1953 peak, if present 
trends continue. 

All major groups in this category are 
sharing in the decline. 

Auto sales are down nearly 5 per cent 
from their peak. The rate indicated for 
the first half of 1954, on the basis of cur- 
rent trends, would be 12 per cent less 
than the 1953 peak. 

Furniture and appliance sales have 
been slipping more slowly than auto 
sales. By next year, the rate of sales in 
these lines may be running 11 per cent 
below the 1953 peak. 

Sales of lumber, building materials 
(Continued on page 67) 











When you 
think of 


money at work 


American families now purchase 
from 65% to 70% of their new 
furniture with the aid of consumer 
credit. Installment financing 
builds up a healthy furniture 
market, while it also provides 
more charming, comfortable 
homes. 

Consumer credit at Peoples 
First National serves many Pitts- 
burgh households. In 1952 alone, 
56,465 people used Peoples Time 
Plan loans to buy furniture and 
other consumer purchases. 

However, the furniture indus- 
try is only one of the many groups 
that benefit when we put money 
to work. We invite you, too, to 
take advantage of our 90 years 
of experience . . . our complete 
banking facilities. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Special Report 


. .. Department-store sales 
have been falling off 


and hardware have been sliding slowly 
and steadily all year. By 1954, they may 
be off 9 per cent from their peak. 

Jewelry sales have dropped about 11 
per cent this year and may slacken a 
little more in 1954. 

A different story is taking shape in 
the soft-goods group. Sales have slack- 
ened little. But retailers and manufac- 
turers counted on a boom, which doesn’t 
seem to be coming on schedule. 

Merchants selling shoes, clothing and 
linens were especially optimistic. They 
had noted a pickup in their business in 
1952 and early 1953. Last spring, they 
placed heavy orders for autumn and 
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THE NATION‘’S SHOPPERS 
. . . cautious this Christmas? 


winter merchandise, expecting the year 
to end with a new sales record. 

Then, after the goods were ordered, 
the pickup seemed to fizzle. Men’s wear 
sales still look promising, but women 
seem to be economizing on clothes. 

Retail sales of nondurables of all types 
were running at a rate of 110.9 billions 
in the April-June quarter. July saw a 
further rise. August and September saw 
small declines. 

The rate for the fourth quarter, in- 
cluding the Christmas season, is now esti- 
mated at 110.2 billions. The slow taper- 
ing is expected to continue into 1954. 

Department stores, relying heavily on 
apparel, saw their sales decline in Sep- 
tember to 108 per cent of the 1947-49 
average, the same as last year and the 
lowest for 1953, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“BUTLER buildings 


help Deepireeze 
up production 50%” 


Says Pat Leone —Plant Manager, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, 
Motor Products Corporation, Lake Bluff and North Chicago, Illinois, 
Pioneer manufacturer of home freezers 





“Our 120’ x 680’ x 20’ Butler steel building is playing an im- 
portant part in the Deepfreeze expansion program,” says Mr. Leone. 
“It gives us the dependable, weather-tight warehousing we need to 
hold increased production. And does it economically! We’ve got 
81,600 sq. ft. of fully usable space, at an average cost of only $3.68 
a sq. ft. That includes everything — erection, insulation, reinforced 
concrete floor, fluorescent lighting, heating and sprinkling system!” 


“Complete, adaptability of Butler build- “Easy expansion was important, too,” 

ings, plus the sound engineering and erection says Mr. Leone. “We have expanded our 

service of our Butler dealer, also influenced Butler building twice. Now, we are planning 

our decision to use Butler buildings.” on adding another 100 feet to meet new 
warehousing needs.” 


See and price BUTLER before you build! Your Butler dealer will show 
you Butler rigid-frame and bowstring truss steel buildings —in widths, lengths, 
single and multiple installations —to fit your exact needs. He'll help you with 
your plans . . . show you how you can make your building dollars go farther 
than ever! Write today for name of the Butler dealer in your city and more 
information by mail. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7387 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Seg, Pao” 987A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Mi t 
1017 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 87A, Richmond, California 
Manufacturers of Oil Equipment « Steel Buildings « Farm Equipment « Cleaners Equipment « Special Products 


Factaries located at Kansas City, Mo., Galesburg, Ill., Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Ala., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BUT YOU CAN GET 
THE METAL AND ITS BENEFITS 


Just the details of what this new iron is being 
used for by the Navy and Air Force are secret. 


The iron itself is not restricted. 


You can learn from our metallurgists the 
unique characteristics of this iron and why it 
is replacing much more expensive metals in 
the still-under-wraps government applications. 


Chateaugay iron is high in carbon, extremely 
low in sulphur and phosphorous, and copper- 
free. It is made from ore out of the Chateaugay 
mine in the Adirondacks. There’s no other 
ore like it in the Western Hemisphere. 


Chateaugay Pig Iron is one of the exclusive 


products which give muscle to Republic’s 





REPUBLIC STEEL 


3-Step Service to Iron and Steel Users: 


1. to produce more types of iron and steel 
than any other steel company; 


2.to make recommendations of the exact 
type you need: (Our unexcelled range of 
irons and steels permits us to do this); 


3. to keep trained men in the field who 

~ |can pass along to you our experience 
with the varieties of steels, irons and 
fabricating techniques. 


Our field men have shown many customers 
how to use irons and steels more profitably: 
even to switching them to lower-cost irons 
or steels. This enlightened selling certainly 
is not—like Chateaugay Pig Iron—an exclusive 
property of Republic Steel. But it is a deliber- 
ate policy of Republic and you can depend on it. 


The Adirondack region, where Republic's Chateaugay 
mine is located, was the source of iron for American 
Revolutionary forces. The original cannon of Ft. 
Ticonderoga are believed to have been made from 
this same kind of ore which is now making news 
among metallurgists as a “new kind of” iron. 
Photo courtesy of the Ft. Ticonderoga Association. 
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WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
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Steels and steel products 
for almost every need. 
Here are a few of them. 








BERGER STEEL SHELVING—A wide 
variety of standard-sized units that 
provide the answer for every storage 
need. Flexible, strong, long-lasting. A 
free planning service is available. 





REPUBLIC STUD BOLTS— Made of 
Republic Alloy Steel —a dependable 
means of fastening where high tem- 
peratures and high pressures are 
encountered. Accurately threaded — 
easy to assemble and disassemble. 








TRUSCON METAL WINDOWS —The most 
complete line of steel windows in the 
world — residential, institutional and 
industrial. Several styles in aluminum. 
A new windowed wall panel, too. 


* ok * 


Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70.000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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. . . Industry gets fewer 
orders from retailers 


Sears, Roebuck & Company’s sales in 
September were less than a year ago for 
the first time in many months. 

Doubt is spreading among. retailers 
and affecting industry. Textile companies 
complain that orders for late winter and 
spring merchandise are slow in coming. 
Textron, Inc., according to its board 
chairman, Royal Little, has seen “no 
major activity” in orders since June. 

Price cuts, offered by manufacturers, 
don’t seem to bring much response from 
the stores. Bed sheets can be ordered 
for January “white sales” for 5 per cent 
less than they were quoted a while back. 
But many retailers fee! they already have 
a lot of unsold linens; others fear de- 
mand in January may be slack. 

Food sales are the outstanding excep- 
tion to the sales trend. The current rate 
of 40.8 billions a year is a record, and 
little, if any, drop is expected early in 
1954. Even in rural areas, where farmers 
are spending less, food sales are staying 
high. People seem to be skimping, when 
pinched, on other things first. 

For instance, they eat less away from 
home before they eat less well at home. 
Sales in eating and drinking places have 
slipped a trifle and are likely to follow 
the general trend in 1954. 

Not all retailers, by any means, are 
gloomy. Many of them, and also some 
economists and Government officials, 
still look for a rise instead of a decline 
in retail volume, with gains centering in 
a long-delayed boom in apparel and 
other soft goods. 

The explanation given by these opti- 
mists is that people have been saving a 
big portion of their incomes. Incomes 
have been rising until recently, but 
clothing hasn’t gotten a “normal” share 
of the increase. Next year, with income 
taxes cut, people will spend more. 

So, according to that view, the con- 
sumer will come to the rescue of a de- 
clining economy, as in 1949. That year, 
retail sales went up, though production, 
employment and incomes went down. 

On the whole, retailers are not acting 
on the basis of hope, however. They are 
trying, not too successfully, to hold down 
their inventories. They are careful about 
ordering goods in advance. A feeling is 
spreading in business and Government 
circles that, if sales do not improve in 
the next few weeks, this caution on the 
part of retailers will lead to some inven- 
tory liquidation and even fewer orders 
for manufacturers. 

For the evidence, right now, is that 
the consumer is in no rush to buy, not 
out to set shopping records. The trend 
seems to be slightly the other way. 


























The new Todd Disburser will date, 
protect and sign your checks in one 
fast, efficient operation. 

It’s the only portable machine of its 
kind in the office equipment field. 

The new Todd Disburser is smaller 
and lighter than a typewriter. Its cost— 
spread over the life of the machine—is 
only 14¢ a day, yet it protects your 
company checks from alteration not 
only of amount and signature but of 
date, too. With it, check issuance is 
rigidly controlled every step of the way 
from blank check to cancelled check. 

Get all the facts about the new Todd 
Disburser...the machine that saves 
employee time...cuts down overhead 
...does away with manual signing of 
checks and completely protects com- 
pany funds. 





ROCHESTER > NEW YORK ! 
SALES OFFICES IN YW PRINCIPAL CITIES ‘ 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. WR, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please have your representative telephone me 
for an appointment. 
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? Seven different Wyandotte special- 
ized products are used for metal clean- 
ing at Servel. In addition to servicing the 
metal-treating industry, Wyandotte supplies 
bottlers, dairies, laundries, food packers, 
restaurants, institutions, and railroads with 
specialized products for cleaning problems. 


W. Paul Jones, president (left), and Don Dailey, vice president in 
charge of product planning, display the ice-maker in Servel’s 
revolutionary new refrigerator, which makes ice cubes automatically 
without trays. Servel also makes Wonderbars, home freezers, room 





Servel refrigerator components after 

neutralizer bath. Wyandotte basic chemi- 
cals, Caustic Soda and Soda Ash, are used 
by Servel for neutralizing—also for stripping 
and for softening water. Wyandotte also 
makes products for neutralizing in porcelain- 
enameling processes and after-acid pickling. 


t 
air conditioners, water heaters, cartridge cases, F-84F Thunderstreal 
sections, and All-Year ® air-conditioning systems for homes. Wya0- 
dotte Chemical’s products are used in the manufacture of all thes 
Servel products, as well as in drugs, detergents, glass, rubber, food, papet 


4 Cartridge cases for the Armed Forces 5 











roll off the production lines on schedule 







at Servel. B.N., a highly effective electro- . 
cleaner, and No. 38, a_high-detergeny } a 
spray-washer cleaner, are two Wyandoltt Rt 
specialized metal-treating products used by mia 


Servel in making cartridge cases. 
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1 Forees f Wings for F-84F Jets are made by 
v Servel. Wyandotte supplies the aircraft 

electro industry with many basic chemicals as well 
ergent’, a metal cleaners, emulsion cleaners, paint 
yandotte J Bape fuel tank desealants. Wyandotte 
‘used by) thylene Dichloride goes into ethyl fluid 
in high-test aviation gasolines. 








How Wyandotte helps chill your 


drinks...heat or cool your home 


W. Paul Jones, president of Servel, Inc., 


Everything in a modern home is helped directly or indirectly by chemistry ... 
including Servel’s newest refrigerators and All-Year® air-conditioning units. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


you depend upon Wyandotte chemicals 


whose products cater to your comfort, knows how much 


Mr. Jones, Servel’s president, will tell you that these unique products are 
marvels of lasting satisfaction . . . that each metal part has been painstakingly 
and properly treated. 


| In Servel’s metal-treating operations, seven different Wyandotte specialized | 
cleaning products are used. 


Servel depends on Wyandotte for basic chemicals, too. Why? Because Servel 
has found that buying many chemicals and cleaning products from one source 
of supply has these advantages: carload shipments, centralized responsibility, 
uniformly high quality, lower use-costs — to name a few. 


If you use chemicals, or treat metals, consult Wyandotte, stating your 
requirements or problems. We will recommend the right product for each task 
—or work with you to develop new chemicals or cleaners — to do your job 
better, at lower cost. Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
Offices in principal cities. 





yandotte CHEMICALS 


Organics, Inorganics—World’s largest manufacturer of 
specialized cleaning products for business and industry 


Servel’s Wonderbar (above), a port- 

able silent refrigerette. Servel is forging 
ahead on new products—imaginative design 
—careful attention to costs. Buying quality 
products in carload lots to enjoy low costs 
is a Servel policy. Wyandotte’s wide range 
of products makes bulk buying profitable. 








Gateway to the future. Entrance to 

Wyandotte’s new research building por- 
trays alchemists’ symbols of old. Inside, 
every facility has been provided to enable 
us to serve you better, now and in the 
future. May we help YOU. Write, stating 
your problems, or bring them in personally. 









Greatest door ox ener of them all! 





Telegrams get in even where 
and when nothing else can. They always 
get read first—often get action in 
minutes. They reach the man you neal when it means business 
to reach—They are fast, clear, concise, re 
considerate—compelling. Telegrams are it's wise to wire — 
an automatic signal of the importance 


of your messages. Make Telegrams 


ste" WESTERN UNION 












News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





App]. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 



























Now is the time to start planning your tax affairs for the remaining weeks 
of 1953. Remember, the federal tax on your personal income will be lower next 
year than this. By careful planning, you probably can save some money. 


TAX TIPS. AS a general rule, to take full advantage of a tax cut: 

Delay income, where proper under the law, until 1954. 

Take all the deductions you properly can this year. 

Be sure, though, that you don't push yourself up into a higher tax 
bracket in 1954. If you make that mistake, it may cost you money. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO. Examples will give you a line on the possibilities: 

To delay income, you may be able in Some cases to put off receiving commis= 
sions, bonuses, royalties or interest. Sales of property that will produce cap- 
ital gains can be deferred until after the turn of the year. As a salesman, you 
might stall a deal that is cooking, postpone closing it until after December 3l. 

To bunch deductions in 1953, you might consider paying next year's local 
property taxes now. Maybe you can prepay medical bills. Or donate cash, in- 
stead of making pledges, to charities that will be running drives late this year. 

It's not everybody who can arrange their affairs to do these things. For 
those who can, the savings can be substantial. 





CAR BARGAINS. If you are in the market for a new car, here is a point 
to note: Trade figures show that stocks of new cars in dealers' hands are 
nearly twice as large now as they have been at this same season in the last 
few years. Flow from factory assembly lines isn't presently expected to 
drop much. With 1954 models due soon, dealers will be pushing to get rid 
of 1953 cars. You may be able to buy a 1953 model at a bargain price. 

But, of course, you will want to weigh this saving against the drop in 
trade-in value the car will take as soon as the new models come out. 








YEAR-END DIVIDENDS. The Tax Court in a new decision upsets a long-standing 
Internal Revenue Service ruling that governs the year in which you must pay in- 
come taxes on dividends from savings and loan associations. Up to now, divi- 
dends declared at the tail end of one year but not actually received by you 
until the first of the next had to be reported as income in the year the 
dividends were declared. But, says the Court, if the usual practice of the 
association is to mail checks so that they are received after January 1, you 
(over) 
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may report the income in the year received. A word of caution: Three of the Tax 
Court judges dissented in the decision, and the Government may appeal. 


TRUST FUNDS. You can take an income tax deduction for the value of property 
you turn over to an exempt charitable trust, even though the transfer agreement 
specifies you are to get the property back. This is made clear ima new ruling 
by the federal tax collector. The transfer must be irrevocable for a period of 
more than 10 years--say, 10 years and a day. And, of course, you are bound by 
the rule that no more than 20 per cent of your income for the year may be 
deducted for charitable contributions. 





ROTC. Tip to high-school seniors or graduates under 21: Applications 
for examinations by which students will be selected for Naval ROTC college 
training next year must be in by November 21. You can get the blanks at 
Navy recruiting stations, or at a college or high school. Those selected 
get college tuition, books, fees paid, monthly allowances, uniforms, and 
Navy or Marine Corps commissions on graduation. 


INSURANCE POLICIES. The New York State Safe Deposit Association takes 
issue with the Institute of Life Insurance about the best place to keep your 
life insurance policies. The Institute advises that they may be kept at home, 
that there is no need to put them in a safe-deposit box, opening of which may 
need a court order if you die. 

The Association, on the other hand, says a deposit box offers the best 
protection for all valuable papers against loss, fire and theft. The red tape 
of getting a replacement for a policy lost or destroyed while kept at home is 
avoided. And usually, says the Association, a court order to permit opening a 
box can be obtained without undue delay or need for an attorney. 





SWEET TOOTH. On a controversial subject--sugar as a cause of tooth 
decay--the American Dental Association's policy-setting body now declares: 
Sale of candy and sweetened drinks should be banned in schools. 





WEATHER. The dry Midwest can expect little in the way of rainfall during 
the remainder of October. So says the Weather Bureau in its long-range outlook, 
on which the maps below are based: 
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Your Employees 
FOOD SERVICE 


Asset ?—or Liability? 


IS your ANNUAL INVESTMENT 
in food service paying off in employee 
good will?—in a better day’s work, all 
around? Are you saddled with cost factors, 
hard to justify should business level off? 


Questions like these have led scores of 
management-wise companies to get out of 
the restaurant business and call on Factory 
Stores—Specialists in Employee feeding. 


Our sole business since 1919 has been to 
take full responsibility for food service in 
industry: planning installations (we've 
yet to see a plant where room for ade- 
quate facilities could not be found); 
scheduling meals to dove-tail with pro- 
duction (to make time, not take time); 
managing the complete operation—buy- 
ing, cooking, serving and cleaning up 
(we supply g/l] the personnel from our 
staff of more than 1800 specialists — and 
if you wish, all necessary equipment). 


Factory Stores operates cafeterias, can- 
teens, mobile units, coffee bars, and ex- 
ecutive dining rooms for such well 
managed plants as U.S. Steel’s new Fairless 
Works, Anheuser-Busch, Allis-Chalmers, 
Continental Rubber, Ball Brothers and 
many others. 


If you employ 500 or more, we would 
be glad to discuss how your in-plant 
food service can be made into an asset— 
morale-wise, production-wise, cost-wise. 





Employees enjoy the excellence of Union Electric's Cafeteria — winner of “Institution's” 
1953 Food Service Award. Judges scored it high on Employee Morale, Saving in Work 


Hours and Ingenuity in Meeting Special Problems. 


This cheerful, efficient cafeteria serves 
the employces of Tinnerman Products. 


FACTORY STORES 


Seventieth-Euclid Bldg. 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 





FOOD 





SERVICE 


Phone: UTah 1-6622 





















What About Your Food Service? 


Pace of service—Is it slow? 
Facilities — Convenient to all? 
Food—Palotable? Varied? 
Nutritional Values — Healthful? 
Prices —Reasonable? 
Sanitation—Hygienic? 
Purchasing— Advantageous? 
Accounting methods—Revealing? 
Personnel—Really able? 
Operating cost—Excessive? 
Employee reaction—Helpful? 
* 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET— 
“Employee Food Service — 
Asset or Liability?” 
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“They Even Put 
Waste to Work...” 


EDWARD R. MURROW Interviews 5 Well-Known 


Oilmen—Hears How The Oil Industry Makes Sure You 


MEET THE PANEL: 


I'm General Ernest O. 


the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission —a conservation 
agency of our state 
charged by law to prevent 
waste of natural resources 
like oil and gas. 


My name is E. DeGolyer. 
I’m a geologist and an in- 
dependent oil producer. 
My chief interest is in the 
exploration of oil and the 
estimation of oil reserves. 


My name is George L, 
Parkhurst. I’m Chairman 
of the Board of the Oronite 
Chemical Company, San 
Francisco. I’m concerned 
with petro-chemicals and 
also with other phases of 
the oil industry. 


I'm John M. Lovejoy, 
Chairman of the Board of 
theSeaboard OilCompany 
—a producing oil company 
with a production of 
33,000 barrels a day in 
various parts of theUnited 
States. 


I'm John W. Newton, 
Vice-President of the 
Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany,in charge of refining. 
I’m also Vice - President 
for refining, American 
Petroleum Institute. 


Get The Most From Each Drop of Oil 


Thompson, Chairman of 


Here are the highlights of Mr. Murrow’s 
interview—one of the most important dis- 
cussions ever held on conserving the nation’s 
oil supply, and its significance to you as an 
American: 


muRROW: Dr. DeGolyer—you’re one of the 
greatest geologists in this or any other 
country—how much oil do we have avail- 


able in the U.S.? 


DeGOLYER: About 30 billion barrels in proven 
resources—almost 4 times what we had in 1925. 


MURROW: Are we finding as much oil here 
as we’re using up? 


DeGOLYER: The available statistics indicate 
that, yes, on the average, we have found as 
much oil each year as we’ve used. 


MURROW: I'd like to ask—what’s happened 
to the wasteful, old-fashioned gusher we 
used to see? 


THOMPSON: Well, in the old open flow days, 
every man got all he could under “devil-take- 
the-hindmost” production. That was very waste- 
ful. Wells would blow their heads off, gush 
for a while, then go flat. 


NEWTON: In 1901 in Beaumont, Texas, we had 
America’s original gushers at “Spindletop.” 
One flowed at the rate of 100,000 barrels a 
day, but only for a short time. In contrast with 
today’s efficient practice, little of the oil in 
the ground was recovered. 


THOMPSON: In those days we recovered only 
25 to 30% of the oil in the ground. In East 
Texas today, by carefully conserving reservoir 
energy, we are not content unless we get up 
to 80% recovery. 


MURROW: What do you mean by conserv- 
ing reservoir energy? Is this a key prob- 
lem in oil conservation? 


DeGOLYER: It’s the basic problem—keeping 
the pressure on the oil in the reservoir. An 
oil field has been best compared to a bottle 


For a new free booklet on oil conservation, “Oil Con-Serves For You,”—write to Oil Industry Information Committee, 




























EDWARD R. MURROW’S ROUNDTABLE on oil 
conservation practices brought five outstanding oil- 
men from all over the country to his CBS Radio stu. 


of soda water. If the bottle is opened and the 
gas is allowed to escape, the thing goes flat. If 
an oil field is produced wide open and the pres- 
sure gets too low, then the field goes flat and 
you lose a lot of oil which you never recover. 


MURROW: Would someone please explain 
to me how oilmen inject gas or water to 
get more oil out of the ground? 


LOVEJOY: If your natural forces become ex- 
hausted, then you have to pump in water or 
gas to provide artificial forces. The best time 
to do this is before the natural forces are 
exhausted. In the New Hope Field of East 
Texas, natural forces were very small compared 
to the size of the reservoir. The wells stopped 
flowing before the field was completely drilled. 

By putting in an artificial water flood before 
the natural pressures were gone, we've main- 
tained production there for many years. ¥ 


MURROW: Whai are oilmen doing to con- 
9 


serve oil once it gets to the refinery? 
NEWTON: I'd like to comment on that. We've 
developed new refining processes, principally 
catalytic cracking, alkylation, polymerization, 
etc. and learned how to make better use of 
gases formed in some of these operations, Com- 
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dio in New York City. Mr. Murrow questioned his 
guests (identified at left) for over 2 hours. This 
entire interview was recorded on tape. Its highlights 


pared to years ago, twice the quantity of useful 
products can now be obtained from a barrel 
of crude. 


MURROW: That’s conservation indeed. 


NEWTON: We are now able to meet the re- 
quirements of the public out of 2% billion 
barrels of crude yearly. Without these many 
process improvements we would have used 
about 5 billion barrels of crude oil last year. 

Also, oil products have constantly been made 
better. The fact that two gallons of today’s gas- 
oline do the work that three did in 1925 shows 
an outstanding achievement in quality. This 
is real conservation. 


MURROW: Mr. Newton, I wonder if you 
could tell us a little about some of the 
other products you people make from oil? 


NEWTON: Petroleum products go into produc- 
tion of insecticides, fungicides, antifreeze, de- 
tergents, etc. Today there are something like 
athousand different products of varying types 
made from petroleum. 


MURROW: This is down your line, Mr. 
Parkhurst. What about the use of petro- 
leum products in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber? 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM IN STITUTE, Box 150, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


are reproduced on these pages to bring you one of 
the most important discussions ever held on con- 
serving the nation’s oil supply. 


PARKHURST: That’s very important. Nearly 
all synthetic rubber today comes from petro- 
leum. Other things in the same general cate- 
gory are plastics, paints, textile fibres—great 
varieties of things we don’t normally think of 
as petroleum products. 


MURROW: Somebody told me you were 
even conserving the smell of oil these 
days. Is this true? 


NEWTON: Yes. There is one smell that is be- 
ing conserved and actually being used. That’s 
in the recovery of sulphur. With some oils, 
sulphur gases are generated, which we can 
recover and so make possible their conversion 
to sulphuric acid. This acid helps manufacture 
hundreds of products. 


PARKHURST: That’s an example of a by-prod- 
uct which was not only a waste—its smell was 
a nuisance. Taking that waste product and up- 
grading it into a valuable chemical is an ex- 
cellent example of conservation. 


MURROW: With all the thousands of com- 
panies engaged in the oil business, how 
much has competition contributed to oil 
conservation? 


LovEJOY: | think competition is probably the 
secret of the success of the oil industry in 


this country. In the countries where govern- 





ments themselves have tried to develop their 
own resources, they have been completely un- 
successful. To illustrate, in Russia they have 
not been able to increase their oil production 
materially over the last twenty years—and 
their oil potentialities are vast. 


DeGOLYER: The 13,000 small and large pro- 
ducers in the U. S. don’t all think alike. I 
might look at all the data on a certain prospect 
and decide it didn’t justify the cost of a well. 
Mr. Lovejoy might think differently and drill 
it. Even if both of us thought it was bad, there 
would be some third fellow who came along 
and drilled it. That’s one reason we find as 
much oil as we do, and find it as fast as we have. 


PARKHURST: Mr. Newton has mentioned new 
refining processes and improvements in prod- 
ucts. This has been stimulated greatly by com- 
petition in research. Companies, large and 
small, all competing to bring out a better prod- 
uct and do a better job of processing the crude 
oil, have made a great contribution— 


MURROW:— So that good conservation prac- 
tices extend throughout the entire in- 
dustry? 


PARKHURST: That’s true. Going beyond pro- 
duction and refineries, conservation never 
ceases. The oil industry has worked with the 
automotive people, equipment manufacturers 
and consumers to get better use out of oil 
products and to give better value. 

Our lubricating oils have been improved to 
the point where engine overhauls are much 
less frequent. An automobile will go farther 
on a gallon of gasoline. Fuel oil has been up- 
graded by more efficient combustion and better 
oil burners. And, so, conservation extends from 
the oil in the ground to the final, individual 
user. 


EDWARD R. MURROW 
SUMS UP... 


It seems to me, that these five dis- 
tinguished oilmen say this: 

Nature has given us a wealth of 
petroleum, but it is not necessarily 
inexhaustible. Man, through his skills 
and ingenuity, has converted petrole- 
um to his own use. And now man — 
the oil industry —is trying through 
sound conservation to assure us: 
FIRST, that the maximum amount 
of oil is produced from each field. 


SECOND, that researchers are finding 
new ways to provide new oil supplies 
for the future. 
THIRD, that oil, once taken from the 
ground, is processed efficiently to 
meet the consumer’s needs. 

The one thing I already knew was 
that all this pays off in effective serv- 
ice to the public. 


Hear Edward R. Murrow on CBS 
Radio, Monday through Friday; 
see “Person to Person,” his new 


TV show, CBS-TV Friday nights. 
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WHAT IS THIS TAFT-HARTLEY ACT? 


Everybody Talks About It, Few Understand It 


Taft-Hartley Act, now 6 years 
old, still is a red-hot issue. 

It gets top billing in every po- 
litical campaign. Martin Durkin 
quit the Cabinet because of it. 
James P. Mitchell, the new Labor 
Secretary, will be in the middle 
of the fight to change it. 

Yet there are few people who 
really understand this law. 

Here, in layman’s language, 
is an explanation of the Act. 


The right to join a union is recog- 
nized and protected. That is basic in the 
law as passed in 1947, and no one talks 
of changing it. Employers generally ac- 
cept the idea that they must. not inter- 
fere with organizing efforts of unions 
by threats or by firing workers for 
joining. 

Company unions are illegal. An em- 
ployer may not organize a union, or take 
over an existing union. Neither can he 
finance a union nor advise his workers to 
vote for one union over another. This 
hands-off principle now is pretty well 


PRESIDENT WITH FACT FINDERS 
After the 80-day injunction runs out, the union is free to strike again 


accepted, and nobody expects it to be 
changed. 

The “closed shop,” supposedly, is 
outlawed. Congress sought to ban con- 
tracts under which an employer can hire 
only union members and must fire them 
if they fail to pay their union dues. In 
practice, however, a few industries and 
unions continue to operate what amount 
to “closed shops.” The AFL in particular 
is anxious to get back the legal right to 
sign these agreements. Employers in some 
fields, such as building construction, are 
willing to change this section, but most 
companies object to weakening it. 

“Union shop” contracts, on the other 
hand, are legal in most States. Under this 
type of agreement, an employer may hire 
either union or nonunion workers, but 
these workers must join the union within 
30 days after going on the job. They 
must pay union dues or the union can 
force the employer to fire him. Unions 
want this provision changed to allow 
them to get a worker fired because he is 
a Communist sympathizer or otherwise is 
disloyal to his labor organization. 

“Right-to-work’” laws that are 
passed by the States to prohibit both the 
“closed” and “union” shop are allowed 
to supersede the federal statute, under 
the Taft-Hartley law. This is one of the 





sections the unions want most to elimi- 
nate. Fourteen States have such laws, 
and employer organizations are fighting 
to keep them. Congress does not appear 
to be in a mood to change this. 

Hiring halls continue to be operated 
by some unions, but, when the law was 
passed, most members of Congress 
thought the hiring hall was being out- 
lawed. 

The “check-off,’” under which union 
dues are deducted by employers and 
turned over to unions, is allowed under 
the law. Contracts, however, no longer 
can compel all workers to submit to the 
check-off. Only those that sign individual 
authorizations are brought under the 
deduction system. 

Collective bargaining over wages, 
pensions, working conditions and other 
issues is required, where a union wins 
the votes of a majority of workers in a 
shop. An election is held by the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine if 
the workers want a particular union, or 
want to vote “no union.” Once a union 
has won an election, the employer cannot 
refuse to bargain. Unions, too, are re- 
quired to bargain in good faith. 

Removing a union from a plant is 
possible, if a majority of the employes 
(Continued on page 80) 


-United Press photos 


LONGSHOREMEN GO BACK TO WORK 
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Celanese* Acetate Wraps up America’s Babies 


a The most saleable market in the U.S. is the baby market. 

Doting mothers and fathers spend almost five billion dollars 

or yearly on any item promising to make babies healthier 
and happier. 

: And the most saleable articles in today’s baby market may 

| well prove to be blankets, buntings, jackets and robes made 

che. with Celanese acetate jersey and lined with a remarkable 


ACETATE JERSEY 





| Celanese acetate interlining called Intercel*. 


Intercel is an ingenious batting of springy Celanese acetate 
fibers that traps air in millions of tiny, insulating cells. 





Covered by a petal-soft Celanese acetate knit fabric, it 
makes baby blankets and wraps warm, light, comfortable, 
beautiful--and inexpensive. 





Made by Jack Turk & Co., Inc., under the Kozee Komfort* : : . 
label, these baby items have a “Cuddlebud” pattern. Without question, Intercel is a superb step forward for in- 


sulating fabric for every age group. Celanese acetate makes 
% it possible; intensive Celanese promotion is making it popu- 
lar. These garments will be launched nationally in a two- 
page November color advertisement and simultaneously be 
displayed in over 2500 leading stores all over the country. 


Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, N. Y. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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one of the world’s great textile fibers 
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ZEPHYRUS had nothing on us... 


Weve ben moving Air 
allover the 5.4. 

to bring a world of comfort 

to America’ milions.. 


In 1953, more Americans than ever enjoyed 
the benefits of comfort from moving air— | 
brought to them by air conditioners, attic 

fans, kitchen ventilators, floor furnaces, 

room heaters and other modern air-moving 

equipment. 7 In a high proportion of these | 
units, the part that moves the air is made | 
by Torrington. During 20 years of special- 
ization in the design and manufacture of 
fan blades and blower wheels, Torrington 
has amassed a vast fund of technical 
knowledge in this field. * If you make air- 
moving equipment, this experience is im- 
portant to you—and is yours for the asking. 
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ThoughTorringtonmakesno / 
air-moving units, Torrington fan 
blades ana blower wheels are 
used on America’s finest units — 
identified by this Vairified Tag. 





THE TORRINGTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


WESTERN DIVISION: VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 
iN CANADA: T. M. CO., LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
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... Nation-wide strikes can be 


delayed by injunction 


vote to take away its bargaining rights. 
Or, an employer can get an election 
among his workers if he can show that a 
labor union, just starting to organize his 
plant, is “claiming” the bargaining rights 
in the shop. It also is possible for a new 
union to take over bargaining rights in 
the shop, provided it can win a majority 
of the votes in a Labor Board poll. These 
elections are not held, however, until the 
existing contract is about to expire. 

The law also provides for NLRB elec- 
tions to take away a “union shop” if a 
majority of workers no longer want their 
union to have that type of contract. 

Strikes, in most cases, remain uncon- 
trolled by Taft-Hartley. A union can 
strike to win bargaining rights, if an- 
other union is not already certified as the 
bargaining agent there. Unions can strike 
to get higher wages, to get a pension 
plan or a “union shop.” There is no like- 
lihood that Congress will limit this right 
to strike. 

Nation-wide strikes, those affecting 
the national welfare, fall in a different 
category. There is machinery for delay- 
ing them by injunction, if they are sufli- 
ciently serious. This section of the law 
has just been used by President Eisen- 
hower to end a strike of dock workers in 
Eastern ports. The law allows an 80-day 
injunction in such cases, but, at the end 
of that period, the union is permitted to 
resume the strike if an agreement has 
not been reached. 

Various substitutes for this procedure 
have been advanced by Congress. Union 
leaders urge that the injunction be 
dropped. Some of them favor seizure of 
the industry as a possible substitute. 
Another idea in Congress is to give the 
President several alternative methods of 
stopping a big strike. Congress as of now 
appears to favor leaving this part of the 
law intact, at least until it has been given 
a fair test by a friendly Administration. 

A board of inquiry appointed by the 
President is set up for each dispute that 
is handled under the national-emergency 
section. In the current Longshoremen’s 
Union dispute in East Coast ports, the 
board consists of David L. Cole, chair- 
man, the Rev. Dennis J. Comey, S.J., and 
Harry J. Carman. Such boards, under 
the law, are not allowed to make recom- 
mendations on terms of settlement, but 
report on the positions taken by the em- 
ployers and unions. 

An injunction usually follows the re- 
port of such a board. A federal court 
issues a restraining order—in the dock 
dispute the union immediately ended the 
strike—and then an effort is made to 

(Continued on page 81) 
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THE PLAYFELLOW 
Most sensational high-fidelity table model 
phonograph ever developed— with two 6” 
high-fidelity speakers, 3-speed changer, 
Pianissimo Pick-up. $99.50 and $119.50. 
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Chicago man says: 


“SACRAMENTO 


is the 


PRIZE PLUM” 


The statement is that of a Chicago 
architect-planner quoted recently in 
the San Francisco Chronicle. He went 
on to say, “Every large industry now 
centered in the East will be forced 
to establish branches on the West 
Coast.” And he tells why. For the full 
text of the Chronicle story and for 
your copy of the booklet, “Industrial 
Opportunities in the Sacramento 
Heartland,” write the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce or our Indus- 
trial Department, in confidence, of 
course. 

SACRAMENTO MUNICIPAL 
UTILITY DISTRICT 
P. O. Box N-2391, Sacramento 


\"™ SACRAMENTO 
HEARTLAND 








THE LAND THE LORD REMEMBERED 
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. . « Special problems are 
complicating the dock dispute 


work out a settlement. The law requires 
the board of inquiry, after 60 days, to 
report on the employers’ last offer to the 
union, as‘well as on the union’s position. 

In the next 15 days, a vote is to be 
held among workers involved, to deter- 
mine whether they want to accept the 
employers’ offer. NLRB conducts this 
election, but the union is not bound by 
the results. Five days after the election, 
the injunction is ordered dissolved, and 
the union technically is free to strike 
again. Congress gets a report from the 
President, and could enact special legis- 
lation to handle the particular strike, if 
needed. 

That is the procedure as set up in the 





EMPLOYERS MAY LECTURE 
...no reprisals or rewards 


law. However, some special problems 
arising in the dock dispute will compli- 
cate the situation. Employers are caught 
between two unions seeking bargaining 
rights, now that the AFL’s new Long- 
shoremen’s Union has asked for an 
NLRB election on the docks. 

Notice of a strike is required of 
unions. It is unlawful for a union to go 
on strike in connection with a new wage 
agreement without giving 60 days’ no- 
tice. Where strikes occur in violation of 
this section, workers who join the strike 
can lose the protection of the Labor Act, 
can be fired by the employer. It now is 
being proposed that the strike-notice 
period be cut to 30 days. 

The law also provides that strikers 
may not vote in an NLRB bargaining 
election held during a strike, if they have 

(Continued on page 83) 
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A typical engine rocker arm at 40 m.p.h. 


Rocks back and forth 
1743 times per mile 


HE PERFORMANCE you demand from your car 

has resulted in engines designed for high- 
compression, high power, and faster moving parts. 
That’s why you need Quaker State Motor Oil... 
designed and tailor-made for today’s engines! 


Quaker State is made from 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil. Every drop is the 
product of continuous research and 50 years of 
specialization in automotive lubricants. This full- 
bodied oil keeps your engine cool, clean, and quiet. 
Economical too... you go farther on every quart. 


Quaker State Motor Oil is made to suit the 
requirements of all makes of cars and for every 
type of service. Ask your dealer. 


Modern Engines Demand 
Quality Lubrication 










(tia 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 








QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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‘“Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase ?’”’ 


A good question for oilmen who want a banking service 
devoted to their specific problems and needs 


If you have interests in oil, chances 
are you've heard something about 
Chase’s Petroleum Department. 

Here’s what Chase can offer you 
through this department: 


THREE DIVISIONS 
First there’s information and advice 
from engineers and geologists — men 


with practical oilfield experience. It’s 
their job to know the income-produc- 


ing capacities of oil properties. Next 
you get the counsel of economists. 
Theystudy specific field analyses from 
the standpoint of over-all conditions 
and trends in the industry. Then you 
get the helpful services of credit 
officers whose sole business it is to 
make constructive loans. 


ALL YOURS 
As a Chase customer, you'll find the 


staff of this department ready to go 
to work for you. Once you’ve had a 
sample of their service, chances are 
you'll count on it for quite a bit of 
guidance. Fact is, as a result of the 
work of this department, Chase for 
years has made more loans to the 
petroleum industry than any other 
bank. 

That highlights services of the 
Chase Petroleum Department. How 
to utilize them is explained on the 
next page. 























...if you decide to talk 
to the people at Chase 


The Petroleum Department’s Engi- 
neering Division (geologists includ- 
ed) will study the property involved. 
Wherever necessary they’ll also con- 
sult with independent geologists 
about the present and potential pro- 
ductivity of your property. Further, 
they’ll check drilling plans, look into 
the ways and means of transporting 
crude, and investigate refining costs. 

Next, you'll sit down with Chase’s 
“petroleum bankers” who will take 
the engineering division’s data and 
estimate the cash return you may an- 
ticipate from your property. 

Then, summing up all known fac- 
tors and balancing them against up- 
to-the-minute reports on market 
forecast and demand, the banking 
and credit officers will be pleased to 
discuss financing plans with you. 

The important thing to remember 
is this: 

You and your company are assisted 
through every step of the negotia- 
tions by men who know the oil busi- 
ness intimately and have learned to 
put practical experience in double 
harness with constructive financial 
planning. 

Any questions? A letter,atelephone 
call (Hanover 2-6000) or a visit will 
be welcomed by the Petrolewm Depart- 
ment, Chase National Bank, 18 Pine 
Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


It pays to do business with Chase 
‘THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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.. . Some secondary 
boycotts are prohibited 


been replaced by new workers. Unions 
are fighting this provision, contending 
that it can be used to smash unions. 
Jurisdictional strikes are outlawed 
by Taft-Hartley, in cases where one 
union tries to force an employer to as- 
sign its members to work that is being 
done by members of another union. 
Secondary boycotts of certain kinds 
also are prohibited. A union was found 
to have violated the law when its mem- 
bers in a liquor-distributing firm refused 
to handle products of a distillery where 
other members of the union were on 
strike. Also, unions cannot refuse to work 
for a subcontractor on a building project 
in order to exert pressure on the general 


-United Press 
ORGANIZERS MAY TALK 
... no strikes without notice 


contractor, against whom a strike has 
been called. Unions want this section 
dropped. 

Injunctions against these boycotts or 
against jurisdictional strikes must be 
sought quickly by NLRB if an employer 
files a complaint, according to the law. 
The injunction in a case of this kind is 
mandatory, and does not wait for a de- 
cision from NLRB. There is some senti- 
ment in Congress in favor of dropping 
the mandatory provision but allowing 
NLRB to ask for injunctions, if needed, 
after issuing a complaint. 

NLRB already has the power to ask 
for an injunction against an employer or 
union violating any provision of the 
Act. The injunction can be obtained 
while the Board is deciding the case. 
After the decision, NLRB can enforce its 

(Continued on page 84) 
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glamorous, You! 


Boy lions have manes 
to woo their Janes, 

Boy peacocks have tails 
to lure their frails, 

But where is the urge 

in an old blue serge? 


Some men make up for lack of glamor 
with mink coats and private yachts. 
Others comb their hair carefully over the 
bald spot. 

But the best beauty treatment of all 
is a smooth clean shave. 

Like a butterfly emerging from an ugly 
cocoon your skin will smile at you as a 
SILVER Star blade of imported Swedish 
steel swiftly removes early morning 
stubble. 

Made by the veddy exclusive Duri- 
dium process, it appeals to veddy special 
people. 2 out of 3 Smtver Star users 
are successful executives! (20-blade dis- 
penser 98¢) 





Please take advantage of our foolish 
generosity! Start a bright new shaving 
life by sending for a — FREE — 5-blade 
pack of Silver Stars! Only one to a family. 
American Safety Razor Corp. P.O. Box 
987, G.P.O., Dept. U, New York, N. Y. 


PRECISION PRODUCTS 
























































EVERYTHING INDUSTRY 
NEEDS ... from manpower 
to markets... is available in 
the rich, productive area 
served by MISSOURI PACIFIC, 
In addition to sheltered . 
security, your industry 





okie will enjoy: : a - 


PREFERRED PLANT SITES: Our Industrial 
Development Department can help select 
your new plant location in an area best 
suited to your needs. 


LABOR: A reservoir of skilled and un- 
skilled labor is available. 


WATER: There’s a wealth of water... 
ground or surface...in most areas 
served by MO-PAC. 


FUEL: You'll find coal, oil and natural 
gas in economical abundance. 





RAW MATERIALS: Timber, minerals, agri- 
cultural products, chemicals ... are at 
the doorstep of most plant sites you 
may select. 


TRANSPORTATION: Our swift diesels can 
speed your products to market quickly, 
dependably ...or to any one of eleven 
principal Gulf ports and the Rai/ Gate- 
ways to Mexico—Brownsville and Laredo, 
Texas. 





























NEB. 
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FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION: wrife or wire Dy -. 
... Industrial Development Dept. Missouri 

Pacific Lines, 1706 Missouri Pacific Bidg., ¥ERAS ta. 
S$. Louis 3, Missouri; or Union Station, Houston 1, 

Texas. Your inquiry will be kept in strict confidence. 


SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 
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. . . Free-speech privileges 
for employers are broader 


rulings by going-into a federal circuit 
court of appeals for an order. An em. 
ployer or union can ask for court review 
of NLRB orders. 

Damage suits can be filed against a 
union for violation of contract, or against 
an employer who violates an agreement, 
Unions object to this provision and to 
another allowing an employer to sue for 
damages in a secondary boycott or juris- 
dictional strike. 

Free-speech privileges for employ- 
ers are broader than under the old Wag- 
ner Act, which preceded Taft-Hartley, 
The NLRB, in its Wagner Act interpre- 
tations, had curbed an employer's right 
to discuss unionism with his workers. 
The Taft-Hartley law gives an employer 
the right to send literature to his workers 
or speak to them on the subject as long as 
he does not threaten reprisals if a union 
wins an election, or promises to reward 
workers for voting against the union. 

Non-Communist affidavits must be 
signed by union officers before their 
organizations can get the help of NLRB. 
It has been charged that this section has 
not hurt Communist-led unions because 
their officers filed the affidavits after re- 
signing from the Communist Party. Mr. 
Eisenhower has proposed that employers 
also be required to sign these affidavits. 

Financial statements are required of 
unions that want protection from the 
NLRB. Reports must be sent to members 
of the union, and filed with the Secretary 
of Labor. Copies of union constitutions 
must be filed, along with information 
such as methods of electing officers, size 
of dues and initiation fees. 

Political contributions cannot be 
made by unions to promote candidates 
for federal office. Corporations earlier 
were prohibited from making such pay- 
ments. 

Foremen do not get any protection 
from NLRB if they join a union. The law 
says that companies are not required to 
bargain with foremen’s unions. 

Plant guards are not allowed to be- 
long to a union of production workers. 

Most of these Taft-Hartley sections 
are administered by the National Labor 
Relations Board and by its General Coun- 
sel. An employer objecting to some vi0- 
lation of the law by a union can file a 
complaint at a regional office of NLRB. 
Staff members, under direction of the 
General Counsel, will investigate the 
case and a formal complaint may be is- 
sued by the Counsel. After hearings be- 
fore a trial examiner, the five NLRB 
members will issue a decision. The same 
procedure is followed if a union accuses 
an employer of an unfair labor practice. 
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The worst is yet to come for 
officials charged with balancing 
Government income and outgo. 

Only the most drastic plans 
for less spending or more taxing 
can avert new U.S. deficits. 

Dilemma arises from pledges 
to squeeze tax relief, big defense 
and balanced budgets into the 
same slipper. Even without any 
business slump, the shoe is going 
to pinch. 


That rosy picture of next year’s fed- 
eral budget, painted by officials, is 
beginning to fade—and fast. 

It’s becoming painfully clear that, 
lacking far deeper spending cuts than 
now planned, the Administration is head- 
ing into really serious budget difficulties. 
At best, there is not likely to be any 
balanced budget: this year, ending next 
June, or even in the following year. If an 
economic squall—even a small one—hits 


Finance Week 


Ike’s Budget Troubles— 
Bad Now, Worse in Setback 





next year, the budget is sure to get badly 
out of kilter. 

Worse, as Republicans see it, the na- 
tional debt is due to rise well above the 
present legal limit by December, 1954. 
The Administration, in other words, is 
going to be forced in an election year to 
ask Congress for a rise in the debt ceil- 
ing or for a change in ceiling rules. 

That’s the budget story, in simple 
terms. To get the details, you need to 
take a look at the cold figures them- 
selves. They're given, in outline form, in 
the chart on this page. 

The budget, all things considered, is 
shaping up like this: 

This year, ending next June 30, the 
Government may do a shade better than 
Treasury Secretary George M. Hum- 
phrey has forecast. 

Income into the Treasury is to be 
about 68.9 billion dollars, or 600 million 
more than was predicted in August. That 
assumes no setback in business. 

Outgo is officially estimated at 72.1 
billions. 

Deficit, then, is to be about 3.2 billions 
in this current accounting year. This is 

(Continued on page 86) 








IT’S RED INK EITHER WAY 


— Without a Business Recession 








Government will spend 
Budget deficit will be 


Government will collect in taxes* 


— With a Business Recession 








This year, Next year, 
ending ending 
June 30,1954 | June 30,1955 
$68.9 billion | $65.8 billion 
$72.1 billion | $68.0 billion 
$ 3.2 billion | $ 2.2 billion 








Government will spend 
Budget deficit will be 





Government will collect in taxes* 


*Assuming (1) a 10 per cent cut in personal income taxes Jan. 1, 1954, (2) end of 
the excess-profits tax Dec. 31, 1953, (3) a 50 per cent regular tax on corporations 
effective April 1, 1954, and (4) no over-all cut in excise rates. 





This year, Next year, 
ending ending 
June 30,1954 | June 30,1955 
$66.9 billion | $58.5 billion 
$72.1 billion | $68.0 billion 
$ 5.2 billion | $ 9.5 billion 
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new stockholders!! 


IT CAN BE a heartbreaking situation 

when, after years of work and loyal sup- 
| port by original stockholders, a company 

must find working capital by taking in 

new stockholders. Family or individual 

holdings are diluted, control can be 

shifted and even the company’s ability 
| to obtain necessary credit reduced. 


HELLER COMMERCIAL FINANCING pro- 
grams have been the answer for many 
businesses faced with the problem of 
inadequate operating funds. You use 
our funds to meet your requirements 
without having to meet maturities—in 
effect, as capital. Heller commercial 
financing fills the void without exercis- 
ing control over management or par- 
ticipation in profits. 


THE CONVENIENCE and adaptability of 
our services is recognized nationally as 
we supply in excess of $500,000,000 
annually to industry. 


TO LEARN THE FACTS about this un- 
usual service, write for a free copy of 
our brochure Operating Dollars for 
Every Business. You are also invited to 
consult us, by letter or in person, about 
specific financial problems. There’s no 
obligation. 


Walter E. Heller & Company 





Bankers Building 
Chicago 90, Illinois 






Ten East Fortieth St. 
New York, N.Y. 
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THERMOBLOC 


DIRECT-FIRED HEATERS 
Keep heat in production areas .. . 
don't waste it in roof trusses! 


Thermobloc Heaters will 
cut heating costs in the 


most hard-to-heat build- | 
ing. High heating efficien- | 
cies —82-86 % —are ac- | 


complished without ex- 
pensive boiler, ducts, 
pipes, radiators, diffusers, 
etc. Completely self- 
contained, they can be 
placed anywhere, moved 
anywhere—are 100% 
salvageable. 


LOW FUEL CONSUMPTION 
Thermoblocs have high- 
est heat efficiency with lowest fuel 
consumption. Burning either oil 
or gas, they heat the coldest spot 
in minutes... keep warm, live, 
invigorating warmth flowing to 
your productive areas ... no 
wasted heat in roof trusses! 


CUTS HEATING COSTS 
Thermoblocs are cutting heating 
costs in such hard-to-heat com- 


Model 500 


mercial and industrial buildings | 


as skating rinks, showrooms, ga- 
rages, factories, foundries, truck 
terminals, etc. 


For complete details on how to lower your 
heating costs, use the coupon below. 


THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


C oe RP. Manufacturers of famous 


P-D Power Plant Equipment 
8-10 Meadow St., $. Norwalk, Conn. 


ae 
PRAT-DANIEL CORP. 
8-10 Meadow St., S. Norwalk, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me details on how to lower my 
t posting costs with Thermobloc Direct- 
i eaters. 


Name, 


Company 


a 
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. . . Deficit next year— 
question is: How big? 


600 millions less than the deficit fore- 
seen by Secretary Humphrey. 

What these figures mean .is that -the 
Administration, in its first full account- 
ing year, will get by without too much 
in the way of budget troubles. 

Next year, beginning July 1, 1954, is 
when the real trouble starts. Tax cuts, 
combined with a practical floor in de- 
fense spending, are likely to wreck Ad- 
ministration promises of a_ balanced 
budget. If business activity sags, the 
wreckage may be spectacular. 

Take, first, the prospect without any 
downturn. If the boom holds to its course, 
here is what the Administration faces in 
the year starting next July 1: 

Income is to be about 65.8 bil- 
lions. 

Outgo may be squeezed to as 
little as 68 billions. 

Deficit, on this basis, is to be 
about 2.2 billions. 

That, really, is about the brightest 
face that can be put on the Government’s 
financial outlook. It takes into account 
the average cut of 10 per cent in indi- 
vidual income taxes and the end of the 
excess-profits tax, both set for next 
January 1 and unopposed. And it as- 
sumes that none of the scheduled cuts in 
excise taxes and less than half the sched- 
uled drop in corporation income taxes 
will be permitted next April 1. 

Cost of tax cuts, in other words, is 
assumed to be only 5 billions in the year 
starting next July. It could be at least 2 
billions more. All of the Administration’s 
tax leaders in Congress are lined up in 
favor of giving corporations the full re- 
lief now set in law. And none has spoken 
out in favor of holding excises at war- 
time levels. 

Even that isn’t the worst of it. The 
Joint Tax Committee of Congress is go- 
ing ahead full blast with “tax revision” 
plans that can cost 1 to 3 billions in 
revenues. And the Treasury Department 
itself, according to its top officials, is 
working closely with the Joint Committee 
in full confidence that major tax revision 
can be granted next year. 

Outlook for bigger spending cuts is no 
brighter. Official word from Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson is that de- 
fense spending cannot be trimmed by 
more than 2 billions—to 40 billions—in 
the year starting next July. And a 2-bil- 
lion-dollar cut assumed for foreign aid 
and nondefense spending may be hard 
to beat. 

What all this adds up to is this: Even 
with a continuing business boom, the 
Administration is almost sure to run a 

(Continued on page 87) 
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DIVISION 
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CONTRACTORS 
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THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


ORDNANCE MANUFACTURERS * GREY 

TRON CASTINGS * COMPLETE SAW- 

MILLS AND AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT 
OIL FIELD DRILLING EQUIPMENT 


37866 


MAIN OFFICE AND MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 


it’s 
the 


flavour 


... always 


EACHERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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... A slump in business 


would hit budget hard 


deficit of at least 2.2 billions in the year 
in which a balanced budget is promised. 
The deficit could be 3 to 5 billions, even 
without any weakening in _ business 
prospects. 

A business setback, if it starts in 
early 1954 as many predict, could lower 
the boom-—literally—on the Administra- 
tion. 

In a recession, personal incomes will 
decline with employment and working 
hours. That means less revenue from in- 
dividual income taxes. The take from 
corporation income taxes will drop along 
with corporate profits. Excise-tax revenue 
will slide as sales turn down. And these 
revenue losses can hardly be expected to 
be offset by any spending cuts during a 
recession. 

To see what a slump can do to the 
budget, assume that a letup starting early 
in 1954 brings an average decline of 10 
per cent in industry output and a 3 per 
cent drop in personal income. On that 
basis, here’s what to expect in the year 
starting next July: 

Income at 58.5 billions. 
Outgo at 68 billions. 
A deficit of 9.5 billions. 

Even this whopping shortage is by no 
means the worst that the Administration 
might face in an early downturn. It as- 
sumes no over-all excise-tax reduction 
and less than half the scheduled cut in 
corporation income taxes. Actually, in 
any business setback, Congress is almost 
sure to insist that much greater tax relief 
is needed to stimulate the economy. 

That, in barest outline, gives you an 
idea of what confronts Administration 
budget planners as they peer ahead. 
Now take a look at what this all means 
in terms of the federal debt. 

National debt, even without any busi- 
ness letdown, looms as an ever-growing 
embarrassment for the Administration. 
Main reason is a gimmick in the tax laws. 

Outgo of Government is fairly steady 
and even, rising or declining slowly 
over the course of a year. Income, 
though, fluctuates widely. 

To be specific, virtually all corpora- 
tion income taxes for one year must be 
paid into the Treasury in the first half of 
the following year—by June 15. 

What this so-called “Mills plan” means 
is that from January to June of next year 
the Treasury will be flooded with tax 
dollars and the national debt can be cut 
back sharply. That part of the debt sub- 
ject to the legal ceiling can be counted 
on to drop from 275 billions to 270 bil- 
lions by June 30. Then the Administra- 
tion’s worst budget crisis gets under way. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“‘“Remember duh good old days when there 
wasn’t so many Cyclone Fences ?” 


@ No wonder these burglars are blue. 
Wherever they go, they are stopped 
cold by Cyclone Chain Link Fence. 

Besides barring the way to bur- 
glars, Cyclone Fence keeps out hood- 
lums and other trespassers. This 
rugged fence also restricts employees 
and visitors to the use of official 
entrances and exits. Ingeniously 


designed and strongly constructed, 
Cyclone Fence retains its trim 
appearance through the years. 

Send for our free booklet. After 
reading about Cyclone’s many spe- 
cial features, you’ll understand why 
so many plant executives choose Cy- 
clone Chain Link Fence. Use the 
handy coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST - 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 


this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


It’s free. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-103 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 


AT 


UNITED Sf ES SitEeétl 
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feet all 
day wear... 


Connolla 


= shoes of KID and . 





If YOU want 
all day comfort, 
good looks, and long wear, write today 
for free style booklet and name of a 
nearby Connolly Store. 

Available in Kid and Kangaroo, 


#8600 Commeieny last. Black or brown, 
oxford or high. Sizes344—15, AAA 
to EEEE, $9.95 to $16.95 
CONNOLLY SHOE CoO. 
STILLWATER 7, MINNESOTA 


















to all EU ROPE 


On S-A-S you find the true meaning of first class. 
Caviar and cocktails, Continental cuisine and 
vintage wines, air-foam berths and roomy dor- 
mettes all make the miles short, the hours few. To 
all Europe, S-A-S is first choice of the travel-wise. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRUINVES SVSTEM 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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a: 
You'll find a dazzling new 
crop of shows on Broadway 
... new glitter in Fifth Avenue 
shop windows...all the new 
season’s major attractions 
are just a stone’s throw from 
the Commodore. 

DRIVING YOUR CAR? 

Convenient off-the-street 
entrance and special regis- 
tration desk for motorists! 














HOTEL 


42nd STREET AT LEXINGTON 
AVENUE ON THE CONVENIENT 
MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 
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. . - Ahead for January: 
new tax proposals 


Shortage of revenues late in 1954 is 
due to send the national debt well above 
the present ceiling of 275 billions, even 
with no recession and no bigger tax cuts 
than assumed in the chart. With a set- 
back, or more substantial tax relief, the 
debt could jump to a level 5 billions or 
more above the present limit. 

This, really, was the budget crisis the 
Administration had in mind when it 
asked Congress for a rise in the debt ceil- 
ing last July—a year ahead of time. Now, 
the Treasury is searching for some way 
to avoid going back to Congress with that 
same request—this time in an election 
year. 

A new plan is getting serious study. 
Under it, if it’s accepted, Congress will 
be asked to amend the law so as to re- 
quire the debt to be within the ceiling 
only at the end of each fiscal year, on 
June 30. During each year, then, the 
Treasury could watch the debt rise and 
fall with widely swinging income. 

This plan, if adopted, can help to solve 
the Administration’s debt-ceiling prob- 
lem. Yet it can do nothing to redeem 
pledges to balance the budget. For that, 
more drastic measures are needed. 

New taxes, or new forms of old taxes, 
are to be proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in January. That’s a promise. 

Most likely proposal, despite opposi- 
tion from both parties in Congress, is for 
a broad tax on manufacturers’ sales, or 
for some broadening of present excise- 
tax coverage. Hitch here is that no ex- 
cise-tax plan yet announced will add 
more than a billion dollars or so to the 
revenues assumed in the chart. 

Another plan, now under study, calls 
for a radical recasting of the entire feder- 
al budget. One idea calls for lifting out 
of the budget some of the spending and 
lending that give rise to deficits. As one 
step in this direction, loans made to 
farmers in the price-support program are 
to be sold to banks. On new loans, banks 
will be permitted to put up part or all of 
the cash, with Government guaranteeing 
a minimum return. 

In addition, some federal subsidy pro- 
grams are almost sure to be handed over 
to the States to finance, if the Adminis- 
tration has its way with Congress. 

Measures like these can ease the budg- 
et problemi in an election year. Yet they 
are not likely, without sharper cuts in 
spending, to put Government in the 
black at any time soon. 

What this means, in summary, is that 
promises for tax relief, adequate spend- 
ing on defense and a balanced budget 
are going to be hard to redeem. Some- 
thing is going to have to give. 
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Unwrap your legacy 





from the golden age 


of brewing— 


the beer we have treasured : | 


a < 


for private use since 189] 





You may HAVE heard tall tales 
of beers so fine that they defied 
comparison within the memory of : apg 
brewing connoisseurs. You may have 
often wished that some day you might meet 
up with such a delight. Now we can tell you the 
inside story of just such a brew. 

Many, many years ago, the brewmaster and owners 
of the Peter Hand brewery wished to develop for their own 
enjoyment a beer to suit their special tastes—tastes refined and 
cultivated in the greatest tradition of European beers. 

This, they did. But certain limitations allowed them to brew 
only enough of this magnificent beer for their own use 
“at home.” Thus, for over 60 years, Peter Hand’s Reserve was a 
kind of fabulous “heirloom.” 
To those whose tastes are attuned to extreme subtlety of flavor and 
aroma, the Reserve will come as a revelation of exquisite balance. 
It is now offered in most places where the finest of foods and 
beverages can be had—for use in your home or in public, 
both in bottles and in cans. 

Priced a little higher, its cost, we are sure, will be your least 
consideration in enjoying it. If you have not already discovered 
Peter Hand’s Reserve beer—may we suggest you ask for it soon. 


Peter Hands iow. Ein 





Qync& 
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Business activity is being depressed 
slowly by reductions in consumer and 
business demands for goods. 

Department-store sales, after hitting a 
new low for this year in September, 
dipped to 310 on the indicator in the 
week ended October 3, well below the 
September average. 

Sensitive commodity prices were down 
again in the week ended October 7. 
Corn fell 13 cents per bushel, hogs 
$3.18 per 100 pounds. There were 
losses of 1 to 3 cents per pound in 
such industrial raw materials as hides, 
rubber and tin. 

Layoffs, now rising seasonally, remain 
about 50,000 per week greater than 
a year ago. Ever since July, factory 
hiring has been at less than a normal 
rate. 

Steel demand is declining as metal- 
consuming industries try to cut inven- 
tories. Nowhere is that plainer than in 
metal purchases of auto makers. 

Auto output slumped in September to 
the lowest since February, as is shown 
in the top chart. Production schedules 
for the fourth quarter are being scaled 
down. Actual output may be as low as 
1.3 million passenger cars, against 
1,585,000 in the third quarter, 1,733,- 
000 in the second. 

The pattern of activity for the auto 
industry in 1954 seems to be one of 
recession and adjustment. 

Passenger-car output for the U.S. 
market may drop from about 5.9 mil- 
lion this year to 5.1 million in 1954, 
a loss of 14 per cent. That is an un- 
official estimate that finds support both 
in Government and in industry. 

Retail sales of cars may drop from 
about 5.7 million this year to about 


LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








5.2 million next year, down 9 per 
cent. 


Inventory adjustments will force a - 


greater drop in output than in sales 
next year. Of 1953 production, about 
200,000 cars will have piled up in 
inventory by end of the year. Output 
in 1954 should fall about 100,000 be- 
low retail sales as dealers and manu- 
facturers liquidate part of their 1953 
inventory accumulation. 





Auto Production 
And Inventory 
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Digestion of excess stocks is to take 
time and will create headaches for 
dealers and producers. Dealer stocks 
of new cars, as the top chart shows, 
have risen to nearly 600,000, includ- 
ing cars in transit. The rest of this 
year, dealers will make strenuous 
efforts to sell 1953 models. They may 
wind up the year with as few as 
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200,000 of these. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, production lines are humming 
with 1954 models. By December 31, 
total stocks of old and new models will 
still add up to nearly 600,000 cars, 

Used-car stocks can bedevil the indus- 
try next year. New-car dealers alone 
had about 700,000 used cars on Octo- 
ber 1, about 220,000 above a year 
ago. That omits heavy stocks of used- 
car dealers. Low prices of used cars 
threaten to rob the industry of new- 
car customers. They tempt the public 
to buy used cars instead of new ones. 
By holding down dealer trade-in al- 
lowances, they keep people from trad- 
ing in old cars to buy new ones. 

Underlying forces are at work to pull 
auto sales down. About 43 million 
passenger cars are now on the road, 
against 24 million in 1945. Fewer new 
families are being formed, and family 
incomes will drop if business activity 
falls. Big auto sales in 1953 were sup- 
ported by the junking of large num- 
bers of prewar cars and the absorption 
of good used cars into dealer inven- 
tories. Prewar cars are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the road. The future 
will bring no junking of cars built in 
World War II; there was no produc- 
tion then. 

Adjustments of one kind or another are 
to be expected in 1954. Already a 
merger of two of the smaller manu- 
facturers is rumored. By cutting prices, 
manufactures can spur sales of both 
new and used cars. 

The slump in auto business next year 
will not be large, but its effects will 
fan out. Lower output of autos will be 
one of the main forces behind a mod- 
erate drop in total business activity. 
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tree farmers plan for proper land use 


Proper land use is the deciding factor considered by tree farmers when they 
determine what lands are to be placed under forest management. The land 
selected for growing trees as a crop is predominantly hilly, remote, or other- 
wise undesirable for any other use. When surveys show sections of these 
areas to be more suitable for agriculture than tree farming, it is a company 
policy to make such lands available for ordinary farming. 

The principle of proper land use is pictured above. On rich bottom 
land released by the forestland owner, the dairy farmer will reap crop after 
crop each year. On the hills beyond, the tree farmer also will grow repeated 
crops... trees to be harvested every 80 to 100 years. Young Douglas firs 
will thrive on the clear-cut sunlit slopes, growing from wind-borne seeds 
carried from blocks of mature trees which were left standing by the tree 
farmer to provide a natural seed source. 

In America, more than 4400 privately owned tree farms are operated 
on about 28 million acres. All Weyerhaeuser Timber Company forestlands 
are managed as tree farms. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Washington for your 
free copy of our colorful booklet, Tree Farming in the Pacific Northwest. 


QUAIL near a tree farm in the Pacific Northwest 


For farm and city building, West Coast 
woods offer the advantages of unusual 
strength, durability, economy and beauty. 


Wood is one of our most versatile raw mate- 

1° rials. It is used daily as lumber, paper, fibers, 

We ye rh aeuser Ti m b er C Om p) an y chemicals and in many other ways. To supply 
this market, our company is growing trees and 

manufacturing a variety of forest products. 











TO MEET THE INCREASING DEMAND for aluminum, we 


are now expanding our production capacity to over 800 mil- 
lion pounds of primary aluminum a year. 


When this expansion is completed next year, we will have 
the capacity to produce close to 30% of all the aluminum 
made in this country. This will be two and one-half times as 
much as the whole industry produced prior to World War II. 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL CORP., OAKLAND, CALIF, 





























We are proud to be the fastest growing major producer in 
an industry that is revolutionizing American manufacturing 
—and American living. Aluminum is taking the place of other 
materials in thousands and thousands of useful products — 
making these products better —and cheaper. 


Because of aluminum, a brighter future lies ahead. We are 
continuing to expand—and to work with manufacturers to 
turn aluminum’s unlimited opportunities into realities. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


America’s fastest growing major producer of aluminum 











































Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


American business continues to pile up goods in inventory. 

Business inventories in the month of August increased 450 million dollars, . 
after taking account of seasonal variations. 

Manufacturers' stocks accounted for most of the rise--373 millions. 

Wholesale inventories showed no change during the month. 

Retail stock showed a moderate increase of 73 millions. 

In total, business inventories at end of August stood at 77.8 billions. 
That's a record amount--more than 6 billions above a year ago. And the rise is 
coming at a time when demand appears to be slackening. 














Sore point in inventory figures. is that stocks have risen steadily for a 
good many months. It's also apparent that production has outpaced sales. If 
sales fail to meet expectations, inventories will become a burden. Then look 
for cutbacks in production. They have already begun in some lines. 





Two hopeful signs, however, may be present in the inventory situation. 

1. The inventory rise slowed down a bit during August. 

2. Most of the gain is in factory stocks. 

The pipe line from factory to retail outlet, in other words, is not yet 
clogged. If users' buying continues high, inventories can be worked down. But 
there is no assurance that the pace of purchasing will keep up. 














Also, there are these other points to consider about inventories: 

The rise over last year is centered in durable goods--autos, appliances, 
machinery, steel, other basic materials. 

Durable-goods stocks are 5.6 billion dollars above a year ago. That is a 
sharp contrast to nondurables, which are up only 528 millions. 

Durable-goods sales, moreover, have run into increasingly tough going. 

This provides a strong suggestion that production of hard goods is due for 
a decline, that sales planners overshot the mark this year. 











You have additional evidence that sales of hard goods are slipping. 

New installment loans on autos, extended by commercial banks, are dropping. 
Amount advanced in August was 46 million dollars below July. 

Auto loans made by sales-finance companies also are off 45 millions. 

New wholesale automotive paper taken by sales-finance companies fell by 80 
million dollars from July to August. 

It's a question whether this decline in volume of new auto credit results 
from stiffer terms or less demand for credit. But the result is fewer sales of 
automobiles, either for cash or on installments. 








Other types of installment credit also are off. Banks advanced 40 millions 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


less in August than in July. Finance companies took 3 million less in consumer- 
goods paper. Rise in installment credit definitely is slowing. 


Credit supply, at the same time, is on the increase. 

Federal Reserve Board operations are adding to bank reserves, giving the 
banking system more money to lend. 7 , 

Interest rates, as a result, are declining. That's a reversal in trend. 

Treasury borrowings on 9l-day bills dipped to a rate below 1.4 per cent 
last week. That is the lowest rate since March, 1951. 

Bank rates on short-term commercial loans also have been lowered. 

Treasury 3% per cent bond rose to $104, highest since it was issued. 

These are indications that the Government's "hard money" policy is being 
softened up. Official view is that it may now be wise to pump out some credit. 

















Construction industry continues to display strength. 

Outlay for new construction in September held close to the record August 
rate. Total was 3.3 billion dollars, 5 per cent above a year ago. 

Commercial building--stores, garages, offices--is the pace setter. This 
type of construction rose to a new peak in September. 

Residential building dipped by about the usual seasonal amount. This form 
of building activity hit a peak in March. 

Industrial construction, also down since spring, held at about the August 
level. Usually, this type of construction rises at this period. 

Privately owned utilities continued to expand at a record rate. 

There's an upward trend, too, in public-school construction. Highway 
building also is running at a high rate. 




















Private outlays for construction so far this year have run consistently 
9 per cent ahead of last year. But gains in public construction are narrowing. 
For the first quarter, public outlay topped 1952 by 10 per cent; for the second 
quarter, 3 per cent; for the third quarter, only 2 per cent. 


Personal-income figures offer another another sign of strength. 

Income payments in August (latest month available) held at a rate of 287 
billions a year, down only a shade from the July rate of 287.5 billions. 

Industrial pay rolls accounted for almost all of the dip in August. The 
decline came mostly in auto plants, metalworking shops, the lumber industry. 

Other types of income--business owners’, farm income, rents, dividends and 
interest--held about even through August. ; 

Altogether, personal income is running at 284 billions for the year. That 
amounts to a gain of 20 billions above the rate for 1952's first eight months. 
But signs increase that personal income won't go much higher and may drop. 














Foreign investments of U.S. business firms and individuals show a rising 
trend in earnings. They amounted to 600 millions in 1946. Last year they hit 
1.5 billions and are running at about that rate in 1953. 

Latin America gives the biggest yield from direct investments-=-520 million 
dollars--with Canada next at 300 million. Middle-East brought 225 million. In 
Europe, England was most important with 70 million. 

0il investments abroad account for the biggest return. 
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pececee ©... this is it 


If you’re tracking down the answer to a plant location problem, then STOP... 


your solution is in the Land of Plenty. And the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
Industrial and Agricultural Department will help you find it. 


The men of this department are plant location specialists. —s 


They know the role of plant location in the competitive race that has Land of Plenty 


spread into various phases of industry. you'll fad 


They are ready to help you as they have helped other manufacturers — 


e Varied raw materials e 

, . Bituminous Coal nearby 

both large and small — for halfa century. They will give you + Home-rooted manpower « 

Ample industrial power and 

° . . . water e Nearness to markets 

the facts you need ....in confidence, dependably and without obligation. “Dependable N& W Rail 

service « Port of Norfolk on 

Hampton Roads « Room to 

grow e Favorable state & 

Transportation is a major factor in good plant location. YOUR TRAFFIC local tax policies « Fair real 

if 2 é 3 : estate values e Excellent clim- 

MANAGER is a transportation expert. Consult him about transportation ate e Clean, progressive com- 

munities e¢ Good research 

advantages for your plant. facilities « Prime dispersal 
advantages 








Write, Wire or Call— 
Lerely i THE INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 


5 at ONAT s Drawer U-621, (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
TMEERVED BY THe VES P< p Norfolk and Western Railway 
NORFOLK AND WESTER, ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


onfolk... Weslote. 


RAILWAY 











IN PRIVATE TELEPHONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION! 


Private Line’....... 


private telephone system designed by 
Connecticut to make intercommunication do 
a bigger job in expediting your business. Look 
at these critical points, where PRIVATE 
LINE’s completely automatic performance 
clears bottlenecks and speeds action: 


In your sales department . . . Customer 
service gets a tremendous lift as soon as PRIVATE 
LINE goes to work for you. Since your intercom 
calls have a “private line’”’, customers’ calls are not 
blocked by busy signals on outside lines overloaded 
with inside business. Customers no longer get the 
I'll-call-you-back-after-I-check treatment. Informa- 
tion can be assembled over the “Private Line” 
while the customer is still on the city phone. 


In your plant ... PRIVATE LINE’s complete 
service helps production. You get your man even if 
he’s away from his desk by means of “voice paging” 
from any phone. Top telephone-quality standards 
give reception as clear as face-to-face conversation 
— important in noisy plant areas. 


At the top ... Key executives enjoy right-of-way 
priority for their urgent calls, get fast action when 
they want it. And they enjoy the savings too! Extra 
switchboard operators and rental telephone equip- 
ment are eliminated. 


You can start with 2 to 1,000 or more phones, 
and expand as you need, without a moment’s inter- 
ruption. The coupon will bring you the story of 
how you can pay for PRIVATE LINE out of what 
you save. 


Con, 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 


38 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
(0 Send me the full story of PRIVATE LINE intercom. 
munication systems. 


(0 We would like a survey of our intercommunication 
needs and actual savings. 


Signed 
Company 
Address 
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pos Been Asked:= 


BOMB DEFENSES 
CAN CUT COSTS? 











Tax aid is offered i6 many 
plants that build defenses 
against atomic attacks. 


Special treatment is limited 
to key plants in key areas. 


Fast tax write-off of costs is 
incentive of new plan. 


What's this about a new tax write-off 
for building atomic-bomb de- 
fenses? 

There’s a new program, just getting 
under way, to encourage owners of cer- 
tain defense plants to undertake “pro- 
tective construction’—that is, special 
construction to protect the plant, equip- 
ment and personnel in case of an atomic 
attack. The encouragement is in the form 
of special tax treatment, in handling the 
cost of such construction. 


How does the program work? 

A company that complies with the rules 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
gets from ODM a “certificate of neces- 
sity” calling for a rapid tax write-off of 
the full cost of the defense construction. 
What this means is that the company can 
amortize, for tax purposes, the total cost 
of this defense building in five years, 
rather than over a longer period, which 
ordinarily would be required. 


Can individuals get special tax treat- 
ment in building bomb shelters, 
too? 

No. The program is only for plants that 
produce military and other defense goods 
and “defense-supporting” plants. This 
would include steel and aluminum mills 
and factories turning out such things as 
parts for tanks and planes, machine tools 
and other items needed in defense pro- 
duction. 


Can any defense plant qualify? 

No. The five-year tax write-off for con- 
struction can be used only for plants in 
critical target areas as listed by the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. FCDA 
has just drawn up a new list of nearly 
50 of these critical target regions in con- 
gested city areas, but the list has not 
been made public. 


Is there a limit on how much construc- 
tion cost can be written off? 
There is not. But ODM’s certificate of 
necessity will indicate how much con- 
struction is needed to protect a plant 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 
opportunity. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 283) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND 
CIRCULATION OF 


U.S. News & World awe published weekly at Washington, 
D. C. for October 2, 19 


1, The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, John H. Sweet, 
Bethesda, Md.; Editor, David Lawrence, RFD No 1, Fairfax, 
Va.; Managing Editor, Carson F, Lyman, Bethesda, Md.; Busi- 
ness Manager, Anthony R, Gould, Bethesda, Md. 


2. The owner ae United States News Publishing Corp., 
Washington, D. Mark Lawrence, New York City; Mrs. A. 
Lawrence Hart, ae: New York City; Mrs. Etienne Lawrence 
Sturhahn, Princeton, N. J.; Chase National Bank, New York 
City (as Trustee for Mark Lawrence, Mrs. A, Lawrence Hart, 
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We've Been Asked: 





nr 


and how much of the cost is entitled to 
the 100 per cent rapid tax write-off. Ad- 
ditional plant expansion, not needed as 
a protection measure, may be able to 
qualify for rapid amortization at less 
than 100 per cent. 


What other conditions must be met to 
qualify? 

Cost of the protective construction must 

be at least $25,000. Another condition is 

that the cost must not be tax-deductible as 

an ordinary and current business expense. 


What kinds of construction would be 
considered of a ‘“‘protective’ na- 
ture? 

That would include many types of build- 

ing and expansions that would reduce 

the chances of damage to a plant, equip- 
ment or workers in an air attack. This 
might involve the building of bomb 
shelters, blast walls and fire walls, rein- 
forced partitions, and the strengthening 
of roofs and walls. Sometimes new struc- 
tures would be required or present build- 
ings could be altered. To get a certificate 
of necessity, protective construction must 
meet the standards of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


What about a plant that is about to 
be built? Would this new tax pro- 
gram apply there, too? 

It could. This program is for both exist- 
ing and new plants in critical target 
aeas. On a new building, only part of 
the construction cost might be considered 
for protective purposes, and thus entitled 
t0 100 per cent rapid amortization. For 
the rest of the cost, the rapid tax write- 
of might be allowed at less than 100 per 
cent. On the other hand, ODM may de- 
tide that a plant could just as well be 
built in a less crowded area where there 
would be less chance of an air attack; 
thn the special tax treatment for the 
eitra cost of providing protection would 
probably not be-allowed. 


ls this tax treatment for protective 

construction already in operation? 
Yes, it has just started. One plant has 
been granted a certificate of necessity 
lowing 100 per cent fast tax write-off 
lor protective construction; several other 
applications have been received by ODM 
ind others are expected. 


Fist to begin construction under the 
lew tax write-off program is a big ma- 
thine-manufacturing plant in Cincinnati, 
0hio—the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company. It is being allowed 100 per 
tent rapid amortization on the $550,000 
‘st of protective construction. This in- 
whes two large bomb shelters, one en- 
lily underground and the other in the 
tubbasement of a new building. 
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In New Jersey, manufac- 
turers pay favorable taxes 


the kind of balance which is so important 
to industrial success. Taxes pay only for the 
services which are essential to your business. 


Here at the Crossroads of the East there is 
no individual state income tax . .. no state 
corporation income tax . . . no state unincor- 
porated business tax . . . no state sales tax... 
and complete exemption of intangible per- 
sonal property from local property taxes. 


A tax outline comparing corporation taxes in 
major Eastern Seaboard states, prepared by 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 
is available on request. 


For more detailed information 
about New Jersey, write for the 
digest reports recently prepared 
by Public Service. Write Box E, 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
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Interview 


“EVERY BOY FACES 
8-YEAR MILITARY 
OBLIGATION’ 


[Continued from page 49] 


Q What about those who aren't eligible physically for 
flight training? 

A This is what is happening: They are going to be per- 
mitted to finish their training through the senior year. The 
course will be offered and they will get college credit. If 
they are not commissioned, then they will be faced with the 
option of Selective Service, or they can serve as enlisted 
men in the Air Force for two years and upon discharge they 
will be given Reserve commissions as second lieutenants. 

Q Is there an officer shortage now? 

A No. 

Q Does that situation exist in the Army at all? 

A The Army could take all their ROTC graduates 
this year without trouble, and they are going to be able to 
take them next year. 

The first year when the Army is going to be in trouble with 
a surplus of second lieutenants will be in fiscal year 1956. 
For that reason the young men who are starting their junior 
year in the Army ROTC units this fall are being advised that 
the Army is not agreeing to commission all of them. It will 
commission all that it can effectively use on active duty. 
Those that are not commissioned will serve as enlisted men 
for two years and receive Reserve commissions on completion 
of their duty. 


Fewer Officer Candidates 

Q Does that mean that Officer Candidate Schools will be 
cut down correspondingly? 

A OCS has been cut down in all the services. 

Q Those who are not commissioned and are drafted, do 
they go in as privates? 

A They go in as privates. They will receive Reserve com- 
missions after they have finished their period of active service, 
and be placed in the Reserves as second lieutenants. 

Q Are you cutting the quotas on classes of ROTC? 

A In the Air Force, yes; in the Army, no. 

Q How about the Navy? 

A The Navy has no problem, relatively speaking. The 
Navy’s program is smaller. There are only about 15,400 men 
in NROTC. These men are selected in high school and subsi- 
dized through college. 

Q Then a lot of these older officers are being penalized to 
some extent, aren’t they? They don’t want to leave the service, 
do they? And they have to make way— 

A I don’t think very many of them are being penalized. 
Now, actually, in the Air Force—in all of the services—all 
officers wishing to leave the service have been given an op- 





portunity to offer their resignations. If anyone wants to g, 
out of the service, he can offer his resignation, and it will 
accepted except in the cases of a few who are in ke 
positions. 

It is felt that if an officer is not happy in the service y, 
should let him resign provided he has served a minimy 
tour of two or more years. The services are reviewing the 
files of their officer personnel and releasing a number of thoy 
who are not likely to earn promotion or who have been |e 
effective. 

Q What is the greatest man-power problem in the service 
—lack of skills, over all, or what? 

A It is hard to answer that in just one sentence because. 
as a matter of fact, we are getting enough men right now, | 
is a real problem to give them the kind of training that is p! 
quired for them to be efficient in the length of time that y 
have them. 

Q The skills are becoming more and more exacting, aren} 
they? 

A It takes very great—for example—skill to be able eithe 
to fly or to maintain a jet plane. 


MORE PAY— 


Q Then your problem is to attract the men of the caliber 
required into the service for as long as you need them? Hoy 
can you do that? Does the answer lie in higher pay? 

A The question is: How do we make the services more at! 
tractive so that we get more people to enlist for a longe 
period and then re-enlist? I don’t know the exact answer 
The services are pretty certain that one of the problems is du: 
to gradual elimination of some of the advantages and benefit 
that used to be theirs and were taken away one at a time 





For example, medical care for dependents, which used tif 


be rather universal, now is offered only when it is availabl 
without interfering with medical service to men in unifom 
and is not available at all in isolated areas. Then there’s thf 
continual shutting down on PX and commissary privileges and 
the reduction in the quantity of household goods that caj 
be transported to overseas stations. Also, there are change 
in retirement policies. There have been a succession of thes} 
changes during the past several years, coming one after an 
other, that have convinced a great many men that the servic 
careers are not desirable because the Government is co 
tinually changing signals. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff issued a paper many months ag 
calling this to the attention of Congress and the Secretary 
Defense. A committee has been appointed to go into 
whole matter. Each of the new Chiefs in recent speeche 
points out that these are very real problems. They also hav 
the feeling that continual criticism of military officers—unkin 
references to them by Congress and in the press and so on 
contributes to making the services unpopular. One of th 
problems is that most of these changes have come throug 
legislation that has not been before the Armed Services Co 
mittee of the Congress. Almost all of them have been tacke 
on to appropriations bills. 


Q Is the Defense Department going to recommend ¥ 


change of the rate of pay for the 3% million men in unifom 

A You can understand that the pay rate involves oth} 
agencies besides the Defense Department. It is my person 
belief that the rate of pay for men in uniform should be relate 
to the cost of living. The cost of living has increased by mo 
than 13 per cent since the Hook Commission made its survé 
in 1949. The pay increase for the men in the service has bet 
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roughly 5 per cent. Of course, a pay raise takes action by the 
Congress. 

In my thinking, it would be desirable if we had legislation 
that would authorize changing the rate of pay for military 
personnel in accordance with the cost of living. 

Q A cost-of-living contract, you mean? 

A Yes. 

Q That would apply to other parts of Government service, 
too, wouldn’t it? 

A Civil Service employes have had increases. It might well 
apply to civilians also, but my reference applies only to mili- 
tary personnel. 

Q Could you give us a figure on how much it would cost 
to raise the pay of men in uniform to take up that gap in the 
cost of living since 1949, the difference between 5 per cent 
and 13 per cent? 

A Approximately 500 million dollars per year. 

Q That would be for the present number of men in 
uniform? 

A Yes. 

Q Would you say the problem is primarily economic? 

A No. Remuneration is one factor. There are these other 
factors that are probably of greater importance. 

Q What about status, generally speaking? 

A I think that is very important. The attitude of society 
toward the military, the respect for their profession, is very 
important—something that is held in esteem. 

Q Isn't that done? 

A The men in the services don’t think so. 

Q What has happened to make them think that? It isn’t so 
apparent to civilians, is it? 

A I don’t know that I can answer for them, but it is a uni- 
versally held opinion. 


THE JOB IN KOREA— 


Q You have been to Korea recently—since the armistice. 
Is the morale there high among the men? Is the efficiency in 
the services high? 

A The morale is good. I went primarily for the purpose of 
determining whether or not we are doing everything that 
could be done to maintain a high morale—if we must keep 
a large number of men in Korea without fighting. At the mo- 
ment the morale is very good because our men are all busy. 

Q Busy doing what? 

A Building a new defense line. When we signed the truce, 
we withdrew two kilometers from the old fighting line, 
and we built a fence along our boundary. And we put some 
white markers along it so that there would be no excuse 
for our men violating that line. Then, because there is the 
possibility of renewing the shooting, our people have im- 
mediately embarked upon the building of a new defense 
line. And that’s a tremendous job. It involves a complete 
new line of fortification, bunkers, observation posts, artillery 
positions, and so on. The next 60 to 90 days everybody will 
be busy. 

Q How many people are going to be kept in Korea? 

A The intention is at present to keep as many as we have 
there now. 

Q Is the training of the Republic of Korea Army still going 


A Oh, yes, with great enthusiasm. 
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..« ‘Colored men are effective members of armed forces’ 






Q Do we have any airfields over there right back of the 
line, or do we have to fly some distance? 

A We have airfields in Korea. 

Q Are the planes grounded? 

A Oh, no. They are flying back of the line. 

Q When do you think the boys will come home from there 
—in big numbers? If the truce turns into peace, or if it drags 
on for a long time, will we reduce our forces in Korea? 

A Not until we are certain that the Communists actually 
want peace. 

Q Couldn’t the Communists strike somewhere else while 
we have all our men there? 

A I am sure that there will be no reduction in our forces 
in Korea until we are certain that Communists aren’t going to 
resume fighting there. The men who are over there now know 
when they are coming back, because their tour of duty is 
announced as 16 months. 

On the first of [the month] each man can calculate all 
the points that he has earned. Under the old system he was 
returned after 36 points. Whatever percentage of 36 points 
he has now earned, then he has served that percentage of 
16 months. So each man can calculate just when he is coming 
out of Korea. If he has earned 18 points, half of 36, that 
means he is going to be in Korea eight more months. 


ENDING SEGREGATION— 


Q Have you solved the problem of segregation in the 
Army? 

A I think remarkable progress has been made. The Air 
Force and the Navy are completely integrated. The Army is 
about 95 per cent integrated. 

Q What does that mean? 

A That means that there are no colored men in the Navy 
or the Air Force who are serving in “colored” units. They are 
all serving in integrated units. And that is true of 95 per cent 
of the colored men in the Army. We still have a few colored 
units, but they are being done away with rapidly. In eight 
months there will be no nonintegrated units in the Army. 
Universally the answer from our commanders is that it is 
desirable and works out very well in spite of all contrary pre- 
dictions—it works very well. 

Q There has been no resistance, no violence or demonstra- 
tions about it? 

A No. The colored men are very effective members of 
the armed forces. Some of them are more effective than 
others, of course, depending upon their background and 
training. 

Q Are they adept for any particular types of jobs? 

A We don’t know that yet. 

Q How many colcred officers are there in command posi- 
tions in these integrated setups? 

A There are a goodly number, There are not as many 
colored officers proportionately as there are white officers. 

Q Are they commanding white troops? 

A Yes, and there are a great many more than there used 
to be because, as the colored officers begin to demonstrate 
ability, they begin to move up. 

Q Is there a quota system? 

A None. 

Q How many Negroes are there in the Army? 
(Continued on next page) 
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. . - ‘It costs $5,000 to support a man in uniform’ 


A I do not recall the exact number, but about 13 per cent 
of the Army is colored. 

Q Are you thinking about lowering physical standards at 
all? 

A No. There have been requests from the services for the 
raising of the mental qualification at the minimum level. At 
the present time, we require each of the services to take a 
certain percentage of the four mental categories. Whether 
a man enlists or comes in in the draft, they are all given exam- 
inations at the examining stations and are put into one of four 
categories, and then we require each of the services to take 
the same percentage of each of the categories. The services 
think they are very definitely hindered by being required to 
take too many Category 4 people—the people in the lowest 
mental category. 


CIVILIANS IN ARMY— 


Q There is a popular interest in the question of civilian 
employment in the armed forces. Are you reducing that now? 

A We have reduced the number of civilian employes in 
the Defense Department from January 31 to July 31 by 
82,000. The reduction in this past August was about 14,000 
more. So we have actually reduced civilian employment in 
the armed forces by 96,000. 

Q How many is that altogether? 

A From about 1,330,000 to about 1,234,000. 

Q Is this all over the world? 

A Yes. 

Q That includes the people in arsenals and everything else, 
doesn’t it? 

A That’s right. 

Q These are people on the actual pay roll, not people 
under contract to you or the like? 

A These are people working for us, and does not include 
those working for the contractors making tanks, guns, muni- 
tions, et cetera. 

Q What do you do with so many people? 

A A great many of them are in the navy yards, arsenals, 
supply depots, airplane-repair shops, and all sorts of installa- 
tions like that. 

Q Is there any way that people could get an idea of just 
what they do? 

A Well, it’s pretty well reviewed by the Congress at 
every session. On January 31 we had about 1,330,000 
American civilians on our pay roll. On July 31 it was down 
to 1,247,000, and now it is down to about 1,234,000. That 
is approximately 50 per cent of all civilians who work for 
the Government. 

As of July 31 there were 2,447,000 civilians working for 
the Government. We have reduced the number by 96,000, or 
something over 6 per cent as compared with about 2 per 
cent reduction in the rest of the Government. 

Q Does this saving mean anything? 

A It does—because the understanding in the beginning 
was that in no case was a man in uniform to replace a civilian. 
Nothing would be gained if we saved a civilian position and 
then put a uniformed man in it. We are moving in the other 
direction. We have the conviction that everything within the 
United States that can be done by civilians should be done 
by civilians. There is not much justification for drafting a man 
to do a job that we can hire a man to do voluntarily, not only 






for philosophical reasons, but because it costs less money 
the average to hire an employe than it does to use a perso; 
in uniform. - 

Q What does it cost now to support a man in uniform? 

A We figure on the average it costs approximately $5,000 

Q That’s without the weapons? 

A That’s right. 

Q What does that include? 

A That includes all of our costs. Of course, we pay hin, 
and if he is a private he gets only a fraction of that. By 
there is leave, uniform, maintenance, training, and the retire. 
ment privilege that he earns or, if it isn’t retirement, it is th 
GI privilege. All that has to be charged to the cost. 


NATIONAL GUARD— 


Q Would you care to comment on the present status of the 
National Guard? 

A Well, I don’t know that my comments would be worth 
too much. The National Guard has served a very useful pu: 
pose in defense. As you know, in the beginning of the Korean 
war several of the National Guard units were called in a 
divisions and built up and saw service in Korea. 

The National Guard is having difficulty in maintaining 
personnel. They have been unhappy because the question has 
been raised as to whether or not it is desirable to defer a 
young man from service in the Regular Army for National 
Guard duty. At the present time a Governor can declare a, 
emergency to exist and he can then enlist young men before 
they reach 18%. So long as a man remains in good 
standing with the National Guard, Selective Service can} 
touch him. A considerable percentage of the men now in the 
National Guard are men who went in before they were drafted 
and who have retained their exempt status. 

Q Is there any change being made in that? 

A No, nor is it contemplated—so long as_ there are 
enough men, we are not going to change it at all. 

Q Can you say how many people we have in that status! 

A It’s a substantial percentage. 

Q Would you guess about 40,000 to 50,000? 

A I don't know, but I would guess a little higher than that 
Everyone has a high regard for the National Guard. It ha 
been very useful, and it must be maintained. 

Q Would you make that decision, or would Congress have 
to make it? 

A That decision would be made by the Secretary oj 
Defense. 

Q Wouldn't it be a matter of assigning Korean veterans ti 
them and giving them that source of man power? 

A That is one possibility that has been pointed out. It hi 
been suggested that National Guard would be aided if th 
man who gets out of the service with a Reserve obligatio 
might be able to discharge it faster through enlisting in th 
National Guard and let, maybe, each year of service in th 
National Guard take care of two years of his Reser 
obligation. 

Q What about the possibility General Bradley raised ( 
turning the Guard into a home-defense organization? 

A I think the National Guard people will resist that one 
though, of course, that was the purpose for which they wer 
created in the first place. The suggestion has been mal 
(Continued on page 102) 
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| .- - ‘Reserve that we have may not be fully effective’ 


that, perhaps, they are the ones who should man the anti- that that’s an indication that this thing isn’t going to work, 
aircraft stations about the big cities. But I’m not sure that that’s the real answer. Maybe we've 
Q You don’t think that will be done? done a.very poor job of acquainting people with the fact that 
A I would just say it is being studied. they have an obligation, and maybe the people do not have 


confidence in the way the Reserve organizations are ru, 


PROBLE M OF RE SERVES— If a Reserve program were set up right, it should be some. 


thing that the country takes seriously, because it’s something 





Q Isn't the key to the Reserve problem the appropriations, the country is going to need if we find ourselves in a war, 
the amount of money Congress is willing to put into the If it were operated right and people understood it, I think 
Reserve? They set up a law authorizing a Reserve, but then a lot of the trouble would take care of itself. 
they don’t carry it out with money— 

A Well, the thing that bothers me about the Reserve is _ 
the fear that maybe the Reserve that we have may not be fully HIGH ER MORALE 
effective. I’m afraid that we have some people in the Reserve Q On the morale question again, have you any suggesticns 
who are participating in the drills and being paid for it and ac- to offer to make military careers more attractive? 
cumulating retirement privileges who, if we get into a shoot- A We have an ad hoc committee report, which I have not 
ing war, we may find are not physically qualified, or many of yet seen. We asked that committee to actually list the items 
them will be found so essential for industry and other essential that have been taken from servicemen that may have damaged 
civilian operations that they won't be available. the morale of the services, and to list those corrections that 

Q Didn't the services take an inventory of the Reserves can be made within the Defense Department, those that re- 
the last few months? Was that a satisfactory inventory? quire legislation, and then to list added items that they think 

A We have a Reserve Forces Policy Board that is meeting must be made available to make military careers attractive. 
in the Pentagon now. It was set up by statute, meets fre- Now, the basic problem involves not only officer careers but 
quently, and they are in the process of reviewing our Re- also the problem of keeping a strong noncommissioned-officer 
serve program. The Army, the Navy, the Marines and the corps. The most serious part of the problem is to keep an 
Air Force are all reviewing their own Reserves. It’s one of adequate corps of noncommissioned officers. That is where 
the most troublesome problems we have. I don’t know what we are falling down most. A while ago I was asked about 
the correct answer is, but I’m pretty certain that what we France and Canada sending overseas only enlistees, and | 
have isn’t the complete answer. said we couldn’t do it because we had too much of our 

Q They didn’t even have the names and addresses of lots effective ground force committed overseas. 
of those people when the Korean war broke out, did they? Another factor to be added is that just as soon as we 

A It is true that many of the records were incomplete. It limit overseas assignments to enlistees, we won’t have man\ 
is a big job to keep accurate records on millions of Reserve enlistees or re-enlistees because we will have to have all of 
personnel. them overseas all the time. 

, One of the real problems now is the problem of the wife. A 
Surveying the Reserve Backlog man is sent to Korea, the family stays at home. He is sent home 

Q In this inventory that was made a few months ago, they for a few months and then is sent to Germany, and after he has 
apparently sent out a questionnaire for the Reservist’s own been over there six months maybe he can send for her. And 
word whether he would be available in the event of a shoot- then he is sent somewhere else. That all makes for a very un- 
ing war. But the question is whether that did make a reliable satisfactory situation. Before World War II we had compara- 
survey, or whether a more detailed survey has to be made tively few people in the Army, and they were old-timers who 
of the Reservist— enlisted and re-enlisted. But they stayed put at one place much 

A I made a little speech at the Reserve Officers’ Associa- longer. They went to Fort Riley or Leavenworth, and there 
tion a few months ago, and they asked many questions along were not the many moves now involved in an enlisted career. 
that line. One of them was: How do you keep an inventory Q Can we move their families around with them now that 
up to date when people are moving and their status keeps the men must be moved about? 
changing and you have 100 per cent of the men coming out A That is one of the problems we are very much con 
of the services now with the Reserve obligation? cerned with: How much moving can we afford to do? It is 

I suggested an idea that I suspected would be very highly very expensive when we move the wife and several children 
criticized by some people, that maybe this inventory should and the household goods and the dog. We move them to Ger- 
be kept up through our Selective Service machinery. After all, many, then in X months we move them somewhere else. How 
we have a Selective Service draft board in every county, with long can the tour of duty be out of the country without the fam- 
some employes, maintained at Government expense. That is ily and still maintain the service as an attractive career? 
where the Reserves are. That is where it is possible to check Another problem involved is the housing shortage. It is 
up not only on the physical fitness of people but on their im- not only the transportation and the moving. They have to 
portance to civilian industry or in other operations. have a place to live. And they have to have schools for the 

Q Did it meet resistance as you expected? kids at Army expense. One of the points that might be em- 

A Oh, a little. But it received very little notice or com- phasized, and we haven't touched on it today, is better hous- 
ment of any kind. ing at home. 

Q What proportion of those now coming out of service are It is an eye opener to me to visit the military installations | 
choosing to go into the Ready Reserve active units? in this country and see how inadequately we take care of our 

A A very small percentage. Of course, many people say (Continued on page 104) 
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When Federal agents and local police raided a farm at Walpole, near Boston, Mass., in February, 
1953, they destroyed this illegal still, which they estimated cost the Government $10,000 in lost 
taxes every week it operated at capacity. Nine 700-gallon capacity mash vats also were found. 


Officials said the still probably had operated for two years. 


AT TODAY’S $10.50 A GALLON LIQUOR TAX... 


Bootlegging is Again a National Problem 


A $6 tax will combat it...and give you 
legal beverages at fair prices 


The makers and merchants of legally distilled 
spirits are asking that the Federal excise tax 
be adjusted from the present $10.50 per gal- 
lon to a maximum rate of $6. Even at $6, the 
Federal tax alone would still represent ap- 
proximately one-third of the average retail 
price of a bottle of whiskey. 


In 1944, when the Federal rate jumped 
from $6 to $9 a gallon, organized crime began 
to move in; since November, 1951, with a 
$10.50 a gallon “tax advantage’’, bootleg- 
ging in metropolitan areas has begun to rival 
Prohibition’s worst. 

The 1944 and 1951 increases, supposedly 
“temporary”, have long outlived their use- 


fulness. They have encouraged the ever- 
growing production of a filthy product that 
in a single shocking instance put 41 Georgia 
people in coffins and over 200 in hospitals. 

Today, thousands of Americans are risk- 
ing their health by drinking bootleg whiskey. 
Priced out of the legal liquor market by the 
prohibitive Federal tax, they are fair game 
for the bootlegger and his vicious product. 

Federal enforcement staffs are under- 
manned. Yet last year they seized 10,685 
outlaw stills; state and local authorities 
captured over 10,000 more. So long as a 


fantastic profit remains in each bottle of 


tax-cheating bootleg whiskey, effective law 








| "a 
Here’s what 


you really pay 
for whiskey! 





TAX FACTS. When you pay around $4.27* for a “fifth” 
of your favorite whiskey from a licensed retailer, you 
actually pay about $1.89 for the whiskey itself, about 
$2.38 more in Federal, state and local taxes. In spite of 
general cost increases since 1942, the average distillery 
price of whiskey, less taxes, has not increased. Today 
it’s the tax that hurts! 


*The average national retail price. 
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Two 1,000-gallon stills and other equipment, 
estimated by Alcohol Tax Unit officers to cost 
at least $100,000 to build and install, were 
seized in a Kensington, Pa., furniture plant. 
Elaborate and expensive installations like this 
are indicative of the huge profit to be made in 
illegal distilling. 
* 








The East was the first target of the bootleg 
syndicates, but today the racket is sweeping 
across the country. Distilling equipment above 
was seized in Detroit in July, 1953. 


enforcement is next to impossible. 

There is only one fool-proof way to beat 
the bootlegger: Take his customers away by 
bringing legal liquor prices down to average- 
income levels. 

A maximum $6 tax will remove most of 
the rich profit from illegal distilling . . . will 
make big operations like those pictured 
above too costly a risk. 

A maximum $6 tax will recover some of 
the tax millions now being stolen from Fed- 
eral, state and local treasuries . . . a loss that 
has been conservatively calculated at over half 
a billion dollars a year. 

A maximum $6 tax will give you good 
legal beverages at fair prices. 

These benefits are not 
wishful thinking. They are 
based on the record. 





LICENSED BEVERAGE INDUSTRIES, INC, 155. 447 ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y., IN BEHALF OF THE PRODUCERS AND MERCHANTS OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
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... ‘There is no intention to change periods of enlistments’ 


people, both single men and families—much less well than we 
do in the newer overseas assignments where there has been 
concern for this problem. 

If we are going to maintain armed services of near present 
strength over a long period, there needs to be a long-time, 
intelligent program that looks toward making continual prog- 
ress in this housing business. We can’t do it in a year, or five 
years. But there should be a definite appropriation made every 
year to provide reasonable housing at all permanent installa- 
tions for single and married men. 

Q Maybe we still think of the soldier in terms of someone 
living in a tent? 

A And that doesn’t make for an attractive career today. 

Q On the shortage of man power, might a business reces- 
sion take care of that? 

A If the time comes when jobs aren't available, the mili- 
tary career could become much more attractive. I hope we 
do not depend upon unemployment at home to make military 
careers attractive. 


DEFENSE SETUP— 


Q As an administrative officer, what is your conception of 
the Defense establishment? Is it going to be built into a great 
superagency, or will the individual services have even a larger 
role to play than they have had? 

A My conception of the Secretary of Defense operations 
would run like this: The Office of the Secretary of Defense 
has a principal responsibility for the co-ordination and in- 
tegration of the military services, and for making certain that 
they are operating under policies that are reasonably alike. 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense has the responsibility 
fer seeing that the military services follow the policies of the 
President and the Congress. The Office of the Secretary of 
Defense also has the responsibility for determining what the 
real problems of the services are and of translating these 
judgments to the President and the Congress, and, to a de- 
gree, acting as a salesman when necessary to see to it that 
the Army and the Navy and the Air Force are provided with 
all the means necessary to function as they should. 

Q You don’t see it as a single service, then? 

A There is no intention to de-emphasize the three services. 

Q The idea is not to get some one great big superestab- 
lishment? 

A That is not the intention. 

Q Is it to decentralize more than has been the case? 

A That's a hard question to answer. Of course, we hope 
that we are going to bring about even more co-ordination 
than there has been, feeling that the job that we have to do 
may be done far more effectively with fewer people—but do- 
ing it in the services where the problems are. After all, the 
responsibility for seeing to it that the Army operates effective- 
ly and efficiently is a problem of the Army. It may be that 
ideas and questions will originate in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, but the responsibility for the solution, for 
getting the job done, is with the Army—the Navy—the Air 
Force. 

Q Couldn't procurement be handled more efficiently by a 
central organization in the Department of Defense? 

A That would be a matter of opinion. I am not an expert 
on procurement. Assistant Secretary Charles $. Thomas is the 
Secretary for Supply and Logistics, and his office is a policy 





office concerned with seeing that the buying is done intelli. 
gently. and that “competition” is not carried out in a way to 
disadvantage the services or the Government in dollar cost, 
The responsibility for procurement remains in the services, 
As a matter of fact, actually procurement in certain areas js 
centralized in one of the services. Quartermaster supplies, for 
instance, are pretty much purchased by the Army for all three 
of the services. 


What Defense Department Decides 

Q If we applied your thinking to man power, would you, 
for example, settle a policy such as should all three services 
have a standard term of enlistment, or would you continue 
to let the Army have a three-year term and the Navy a four. 
year term? Would you set the policy there and make the 
decision? 

A We would set the policy if an across-the-board policy 
were needed, but, of course, you arrive at that decision after 
having Army, Navy and Air Force—all—participating fully in 
the discussion. There are many factors involved in determin- 
ing the answer to this question. 

Q Each service would continue to decide? 

A There is ‘no intention at the moment to change the 
present periods of enlistment. 

Q What is the advantage of naming a large number of 
assistant secretaries as a substitution for the directors of the 
various agencies, such as the Director of the Munitions Board 
becoming an assistant secretary? 

A The Munitions Board in the beginning was a board—and 
it became a very large operation—with hundreds of people 
on the pay roll, and became involved in many operations. 
Mr. Wilson’s notion, as virtually made effective through the 
last reorganization law, was that there should be assistant 
secretaries substituting for the Munitions Board, for the Re- 
search and Development Board—and possibly there may have 
been other boards involved—an assistant secretary who should 
serve as his principal adviser in that area and be responsible 
for the co-ordination between the services in the various func- 
tions within their proper sphere of influence. 

There isn’t any question in my mind that the Assistant 
Secretary for Supply and Logistics is a setup that can be 
more effective and efficient than the Munitions Board could 
be as we inherited it—I don’t know what it may have been 
in the beginning. And this would be true, also, of the Assistant 
Secretary of Research and Development. 

I am sure an assistant secretary can do a better job than the 
Research and Development Board was doing when we 
assumed office. Mr. Wilson’s notion was that he was setting 
up the same kind of organization as we have in large corpora- 
tions, where you have vice presidents who have a single area 
with which they are concerned. 

Q Do you have more employes in the office of Secretary of 
Defense than you had? 

A Oh, no. We had approximately 3,100 military person- 
nel and civilian employes when we took over in late January 
of this year. That number is now down to approximately 
2,800, and it will go down some more. 

Q Is that just in Washington? 

A For all of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Q There is great power in that office, then, but you are 
going to exercise it through the individual Secretaries? 

A That’s right. 
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What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, in making your Octobe, 

quarterly report on excise taxes 
collected, give only part of the informa. 
tion called for in the new tax form 79), 
The Commissioner of Internal Reveny 
announces that, pending further study of 
methods of reporting on excise taxes- 
and at least until next July 31—taxpy. 
ers may fill out form 720 only to the 
extent feasible under their accounting 
systems. 
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DODGE REPORTS tell you daily, what’s coming up in 


new construction. "j ‘ ‘ 
; A WA YOU CAN expect the armed services 
Dodge Reports tell you who to talk business with, soon to use uniform contract clauses 


when to see him and what about. in most cost-plus and other types o 
Dodge Reports save your salesmen’s time otherwise cost-reimbursement contracts. This is 
. ‘ provided for in a new part of the Armed 

spent beating the bushes to locate active prospects or 


. ' Services Procurement Regulations, which 
chasing down idle rumors. must be used by January 1. Some con 


Dodge Reports give you vital information on oppor- mere rig eng oe are not 
e,° . . : : ver e new ru . 
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For 63 years Dodge Reports have made it possible for “aa YOU CAN, as an employer, prob- 


ee ably suspend a union official who 
most of Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach sepotte ete tor wreck teemee be tae 


the right people at the right time to do business. They to picket for another union at anothe 
can do the same for you. Write TODAY for your free establishment. The General Counsel of 


copy of ‘Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” the National Labor Relations Board up- 


holds a regional director’s ruling that 
F.W. DODGE 


such a suspension, for _ days, was “a 

discriminat der t Taft-Hartley 
DODGE REPORTS fi _— ory under the Taft-Hartley 
Dept. U5321, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 
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YOU CAN deal with a new federal 
agency in matters formerly handled 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS by the old National Production Author 
Notice of change of address should be sent ity. Replacing NPA is the Business and 
not less than two weeks prior to the date Defense Services Administration, which 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- also takes over the Office of Technical 
dress at which copies are now being re- Services, the Office of Industry and 
ceived and the new address at which you Does Commerce and several other Commerce 
wish to receive copies. Department units. 
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contracts except where they are entered 
into at the request of the Defense De- 
partment, Army, Navy or Air Force. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably avoid treating 

as wages, for employment-tax 
purposes, the transportation allowances 
that you pay to your employes while 
working temporarily on a construction 
project located a distance from their 
regular place of employment. This tax 
treatment is allowed in a special ruling 


of the Internal Revenue Service. M U S CLE 
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facturing after Government controls on 
we end November 1. The Director of 
Defense Mobilization says that supply 
of the metal is not expected to meet 
demand for many months. 
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YOU CANNOT legally give your 

employes a schedule of higher wage 
totes that will go into effect if a union 
ses a forthcoming election in your 
pant. A circuit court of appeals holds 
tht such an action by an employer was 
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To Renew the Spirit Which Built Our Country 





Since the beginning long, long ago at Valley Forge 
and on Bunker Hill, Americans have had reason 



















to be proud of their country — and themselves. 


From the valleys, the mountains, the plains — from 
all the States of the Union — they have come 
to stand wherever blood wrote our history! 


And not in war only: But in peace and in the good, 
clean work of the farm and factory, we have 
given of ourselves that our nation might prosper. 


Americans have cause to be proud — to have 
faith in themselves. 





Sometimes these days, it seems, some of us forget the 
proud company we have joined... forget the brave 
names on monuments where bronze blackens with 
weather ... forget the great deeds graven in granite. 


Haven’t we cause to have faith? 


Haven’t we the duty to have faith in ourselves — 
and to let the world know it? 


Each of us can help revive the spirit which built 
our country — by placing Faith in God...in 
Ourselves ...in Our Fellow Men... and in Freedom. 


Each of us can help revive the spirit which built 
our country by keeping these Four Great Faiths 

and by proclaiming them to the world — not always 
in words, but surely always in deeds. 





Write today fora copy of the article, 
“Our Four Great Faiths”, and for reprints of 
this advertisement. Mail request to: 
J. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public Relations, 
Tezas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas. 
No charge, of course. 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON @ ESSEN @ FRANKFURT @® ZURICH @ WASHINGTON 











>> LONDON--The American worker now produces from 2 to 5 times as much as the 
British, German or French worker. Yet, 50 years ago, all four produced about 
the same volume of work per day. Why the change? What's the secret of American 
productivity? The British are again dissecting the miracle. 

The secret is out, the miracle solved, two leading British economists say 
eee-e-Nothing really startling about it.....Basically, Americans, both management 
and labor, are more flexible, more adaptable, less bound by tradition. 

Every American worker has 8 horsepower at his elbow and tools to use it. 

British worker has 3 to 4 horsepower and fewer, older tools. 

American manager plows plenty back into new plant and equipment, tries new 
ways of doing things, carefully measures his goals and how to reach them. 

British manager, too often, has a feeling of attachment for old machinery, 
traditional ways of doing things. For years and years, too many capital goods 
have been exported, too few installed in Britain's factories. 

Americans, gadget conscious, like the novel, the fresh. In most industries 
American unions don't try to block the introduction of new machinery. 

British unions often fight labor-saving machinery. In Britain there are 
more union curbs on the amount of work turned out per day than in the U.S. 

What's needed to solve many of Britain's economic problems, say these 
British economists, is a change of attitude, a more American way of thinking. 
Question: Can you teach an old dog new tricks? 























>> ESSEN=--The House of Krupp is staging a big comeback. Krupp, turning from 
guns to plowshares, finds the new role rewarding. 

Recent Krupp contracts include steel mills in India and Pakistan; machin- 
ery, trucks and locomotives for Egypt; a nickel-processing plant in Greece, 
freight cars for Brazil and Argentina... Krupp also has the concession for ex- 
ploration and exploitation of iron ore in Yemen. Krupp's bid on a big bridge 
over the Bosporus is likely to be accepted by the Turkish Government. 

Krupp, in several instances, is angling for an interest in the new enter- 





prises it is building in underdeveloped countries. 

Split-up of the huge Krupp combine in Germany was completed by Allied au- 
thorities only last year. Krupp can no longer manufacture crude steel or own 
coal mines in Germany. But there's nothing to stop Alfred Krupp from rebuilding 
his empire outside Germany. Apparently, he's well on his way. 





>> FRANKFURT--Will Western Germany be able over the long term to maintain 
service (now being resumed) on her external debt? Both German and American 
financial officials think so, barring a major war or major depression. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





German boom isn't regarded as a flash in the pan. 
of the German masses supports expanding production. 

German rearmament, when it comes, will absorb some of the present unemploy- 
ment. Financial burden will not be increased greatly by rearming. “Funds now 
spent for occupation will be switched to rearmament. 

Heavy dependence on foreign trade, however, makes the German economy highly 
sensitive to world market conditions. Just now the net earnings on foreign 
transactions are running at an annual rate of nearly 750 million dollars. They 
may not be as large in 1954. Prices of manufactures (Germany's chief exports) 
are weakening somewhat, while prices of raw materials (Germany's chief imports) 
are stabilizing. War would drive raw-material prices up fast. Major depression 
in the U.S. would shrink all foreign trade, including Germany's. But a moderate 
U.S. recession should not affect German trade too adversely. 

Even if the German trade surplus were to disappear, the German Government 
has an exchange reserve of 1.5 billion dollars which could be used to continue 
debt service. Under normal conditions, this will not need to be tapped. 

Service charges on the foreign debt by next year will probably amount to 
about 360 million dollars annually, less than half the current foreign exchange 
earnings. From 1958 on, these charges will rise above 400 million. 

Germany's creditors should do all right, barring war or prolonged depression. 


Growing purchasing power 


























>> Restoring Germany's creditworthiness is of first importance to German busi- 
nessmen. This is because of an unusual situation in the German capital market. 
People's savings are large. But Government bonds (tax-exempt) Scoop up much of 
the excess cash. Long-term capital for private use is hard to come by. So 
German businessmen want to attract foreign capital. 














>> ZURICH--Swiss financiers are nibbling at the German bait. Note the recent 
Swiss loan to German steel companies and railways. 

The Swiss, as usual, have an embarrassment of cash. They can get only 
about 2% per cent on Swiss investments. They naturally are looking around in 
neighboring countries for likely looking situations. 


>> DUESSELDORF--World Bank officials are looking into capital needs of German 
steel companies. A 25-million-dollar loan is likely by year end. World Bank 
also has some other irons in the fire in Germany. Need for long-term industrial 
capital there is drawing bankers' attention, as bees to honey. 


>> WASHINGTON--Behind the scenes, things are stirring on Iranian oil again. 

State Department officials want to get Iranian oil flowing again through 
normal channels. Iranian Government must have oil revenues to run the country. 
In Teheran, the new Iranian Premier prepares his people for an oil deal involv- 
ing foreign interests and foreign technicians. 

Talk in Washington is that some kind of international trusteeship will be 
set up to bring Iranian oil industry back into production. This will be a tem- 
porary measure, pending settlement of the compensation battle between Anglo- 
Iranian 0il Company and the Iranian Government. 

High British official hurries to Washington. The British apparently want 
to make sure they aren't squeezed out of any trusteeship arrangement. Odds are 
that something will be worked out, that Iranian oil will be flowing next year. 
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aking Employee Benefit plans 
available to your employees is 
one of the finest things you 
can do for them and their 
families at Christmas time. 


You don’t have to have a large number of em- 
ployees to provide Insurance Benefit plans for 
your people, and with the assistance offered by 
The Travelers, the procedure is simple. 


The Travelers has been specializing in Em- 
ployee Benefit plans for over a quarter of a 
century and can design a plan to fit your 
particular requirements, including one or more 











for your employees 





of the following forms of insurance: 
Employee Life, Salary Allotment, Hospital- 
ization or Group Life, Group Hospitaliza- 
tion, Group Surgical and Group Accident 
and Sickness Insurance. 
October is a good time to start setting up a 
plan so it will be ready for you to announce to 
your employees at Christmas. 


Why not take the first step now? Phone your 
Travelers agent or broker and ask him to talk 
with you about plans for your employees’ 
Christmas. His name and address will be fur- 
nished upon request. 





YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


The 


Travelers 


SPECIALIZING IN EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 











would be putting into the record at least one link in a chain 
of circumstances that could lead to your conviction for a 
crime. 

Mrs. Bazer: I understand that I can use it only if— 

Mr. Morris: And that is at variance with the interpretation 
that you put on the question. Mrs. Bazer, isn’t it a fact that 
you stayed in Moscow from 1934 to 1937? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Isn’t it true that you had Communist training 
during that period? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Isn’t-it a fact that while you were in Moscow 
you resided with Anna Louise Strong, roomed with Anna 
Louise Strong? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know Anna Louise Strong? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer the question. 

Mr. Morris: When did you last see Anna Louise Strong? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris: Have“you been a correspondent for the Uni- 
versal Trade Press syndicate? 

Mrs. Bazer: May I consult? 

Senator Jenner: Yes. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Morris: Have you not been a writer for the Moscow 
Weekly News? 

Mrs. Bazer: Same answer. 

Mr. Morris: Have you been employed by the Moscow 
Weekly News? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer on the same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: When did you next go abroad, Mrs. Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer: I went abroad in 1948. 

Mr. Morris: You went abroad. Where did you go at that 
time? 

Mrs. Bazer: I went to Paris on assignment, to work at the 
Session of the General Assembly. 

Mr. Morris: Did you obtain a passport at that time? 

Mrs. Bazer: I did. 

Mr. Morris: Did you obtain a new passport or did you have 
your old one renewed? 

Mrs. Bazer: I obtained a new passport. 

Mr. Morris: What had happened to your old passport? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I don’t recall. That was years and years 
since I had had any passport. 

Mr. Morris: Did you give to the passport authorities of the 
State Department the reason for not having a passport that 
you had lost your passport previously? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I don’t recall. 

Senator Jenner: Do you recall giving that statement, though, 
to the State Department? 

Mrs. Bazer: No. I do not. 

Mr. Morris: Did you study at the Anglo-American Institute 
at the University of Moscow, in Moscow, during the period 
1934-37? 
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Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer, will you tell us what your Gov- 
ernment employment has been, with the United States Cov. 
ernment? 

Mrs. Bazer: I was an information specialist for the Farm 
Security Administration of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Morris: When did you obtain that employment? 

Mrs. Bazer: Late in 1938. 

Mr. Morris: How did you obtain that employment? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I don’t recall the circumstances, except 
that I heard that there was an opening and I applied. 

Mr. Morris: Did you let the United States Government 
authorities know about your studies and your work in Moscow? 

Senator Jenner: Let the record show the witness has con- 
ferred before replying to the question. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Bazer: All my applications contained a full review of 
my past employment. 

Mr. Morris: At that time were you a member of the Com- 
munist Party, Mrs. Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer: Sir, I regard that question as a violation of the 
spirit and letter of the First Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: In other words, for an internal-security sub- 
committee to ask you whether or not you were a member of 
an organization which the record shows to be controlled by a 
foreign government at the time when you were working for 
the United States Government, is a question that you regard 
in the way you have characterized it? 

Mrs. Bazer: I do, sir. 

Senator Jenner: Let the record show that this committee 
does not recognize the witness’s excuse for refusing to answer 
under the First Amendment. 

Mrs. Bazer: I shall therefore invoke the protection of the 
Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Jenner: We recognize the Fifth Amendment, of 
course. 

Mr. Morris: Did you take an oath at the time you were an 
employe of the United States Government that you were not 
a member of an organization that advocated the overthrow 
of the United States Government by force and violence? 

Mrs. Bazer: May I confer with my counsel? 

Senator Jenner: You may. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question under the 
provisions of the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: When was your next Government employment? 
How long did you stay with the Farm Securty Administra- 
tion? 

Mrs. Bazer: About three years. 

Mr. Morris: That was until November, 1941? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is right. 

Mr. Morris: Then you took employment with the Co-ordi- 
nator of Information at Washington, D. C.? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is correct. 

Mrs. Morris: How long did you hold that employment? 

Mrs. Bazer: Until my resignation from the Government in 
1943, from the Office of War Information in 1943. 

Mr. Morris: Did you take any oaths during that period of 
time? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question under the 
same grounds, 

Senator Jenner: At this point in our record, we want to 
show the oath taken and the employment record of the wit- 
ness when obtained. 

Mr. Morris: Did you appear before the Civil Service Com- 
mission on loyalty charges in the year 1942? 

Mrs. Bazer: Yes, I did. And I requested a hearing, and I 
appealed to the Board of Review and Appeals, and I was re- 
instated in the Office of War Information. 


Mr. Morris: You were reinstated and you held that employ- | 


ment until 1943? 
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Mrs. Bazer: That is correct. 

Senator Jenner: Who was your immediate superior at the 
tine you took this appeal in the OWI? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, the Deputy Co-ordinator of Information 
was Robert Sherwood. 

Mr. Morris: Did you take up employment—what was your 
next employment after you left the Office of War Infor- 
mation? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that under the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Morris: Isn’t it a fact, Mrs. Older, that you became em- 
ployed as the public relations director of the Russian War 
Relief at 11 East 30th Street, New York City, in November, 
1943, and held that position through June of 1944? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 

unds. 

Mr. Morris: Were you not the managing editor of the 
publication called the “American Review of the Soviet Union,” 
which was a publication of the American-Russian Institute 
during 1944 and 1945? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 7 

Mr. Morris: Did you marry a Dr. Nathan Helfgott? 

Mrs. Bazer: I did. 

Mr. Morris: In what year, Mrs. Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer: In 1947. 

Mr. Morris: And that marriage was terminated by his death, 
was it not? 

Mrs. Bazer: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: To your knowledge, was not Dr. Helfgott the 
doctor for the Soviet Embassy in Washington? 

; Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: And wasn’t he also the doctor for the Soviet 
Government purchasing commission personnel in Washing- 
ton, D. C.? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that question on the 
same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: To your knowledge, was not Dr. Helfgott a 
member at large of the Communist Party over a long period 
of time prior to his death on February 20, 1948? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that same question. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer, did you make application and were 
you not under consideration for a position with the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington in the year 1946? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Did you apply for employment with the Soviet 
Embassy in 1946? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Did you ever work for the Soviet Embassy in 
1946? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds, 

Mr. Morris: When did you marry Mr. Irving Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer: In 1950. 

Mr. Morris: To your knowledge, was Irving Bazer, your 
husband, an active member of the Communist Party in Pough- 

keepsie, N. Y., in approximately the year 1940? 
| Mrs. Bazer: Sir, I believe the privilege of— 

Mr. Morris: Well, if that information was communicated to 
§ you in a confidential communication, you are entitled to claim 
that privilege. Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jenner: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: But I mean, do you have any knowledge apart 
from any confidential communications between your self and 
your husband of that fact? 

— Jenner: Of your own knowledge that you ascer- 
ained, 

Mrs, Bazer: No. 

Mr. Morris: Was not Irving Bazer, your husband, the 
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manager of the San Cristobal Valley Ranch, in San Cristobal, 
N. Mex.? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Did not Mr. Bazer and you visit this ranch in 
April, 1951? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, may I recall at this point that 
the subcommittee has taken considerable testimony about 
the Communist activity that took place at the San Cristobal 
Valley Ranch during other sessions of this committee. 

Senator Jenner: The record might also show that the San 
Cristobal Ranch is adjacent to and not very far from the Los 
Alamos Atomic Energy Research Center. 

Mr. Morris: When were you last at the San Cristobal 
Valley Ranch, Mrs. Bazer? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer, are you today a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mrs. Bazer: Sir, I must repeat that I consider that question 
a violation of the spirit and letter of the First Amendment. 
I shall plead the protection of the Fifth Amendment, because 
I know you do not recognize the First Amendment, the use of 
the First Amendment, and I wish to say here that there can 
be no inference one way or the other drawn from my refusal 
to answer. 

Senator Welker: That is your conclusion, not ours. 

Mrs. Bazer: That is my conclusion and the conclusion of 
the United States Supreme Court, if I understand it correctly. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer, did you notify the Secretary Gen- 
eral on Dec. 4, 1952, that you were not and never had been 
a member of the Communist Party? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that question on the 
same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: You recognize, do you not, that the decision of 
the Tribunal gave eight factors which they took into con- 
sideration in making the decision that you should be awarded 
the indemnity that you have told us about today, and one of 
these, lettered “F,” in other words the sixth one, read, “She 
notified the Secretary General on 4 December 1952, that she 
was not and never had been a Communist and had stated so 
on more than one occasion.” 

Now we want to know whether or not you notified the 
Secretary General to that effect. 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

Senator Welker: Who handled your appeal to the Tribunal? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I engaged my attorney, Mr. Kaplan. 

Senator Welker: Did you prepare any affidavits or give any 
testimony in perfecting that appeal? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I submitted an application. 

Senator Welker: Did you perfect any testimony in the form 
of a statement or an affidavit? 

Mrs. Bazer: May I consult? 

Senator Jenner: You may. 

Mr. Kaplan: May I observe, Senator, that the questions that 
are being propounded are directed to the actions of the 
Secretariat of the United Nations, and that there is in my 
judgment a proscription against such inquiry as you are 
presently pursuing, contained in Section 100 of the Charter 
of the United Nations. I respectfully submit that it would 
serve the best interests of the Government and the people of 
the United States for no such implication of violation by a 
Government agency of that provision of the charter should 
flow from this hearing. 

Senator Jenner: I think the question of Senator Welker is 
very proper, because we are trying to find out in this hearing, 
among other things, whether or not an American citizen who 
is an employe of the United Nations has deceived this inter- 
national Tribunal. 
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Mr. Kaplan: Senator, I am not sure that the objective that 
you seek, which may be a very worthy one, and I am not 
questioning that last objective that you stated, is within the 
competence of the committee and within the purpose and 
scope of its organization and underlying reason for existence. 
I don’t think that your effort to determine whether a tribunal 
was deceived, which may be a good one and I don’t question 
that it is a good one. In fact I approve the effort. I don’t 
think it is proper as an objective of this committee. I don’t 
think this committee is cloaked with the authority to pur- 
sue that inquiry. 

Senator Jenner: It is very proper for this reason: This com- 
mittee is charged with reporting back to the Congress what 
we find in this situation. In addition to that, the taxpayers of 
this country are paying a great portion of the costs of the 
United Nations. We are going to be called to task, and proper- 
ly so, as to whether or not American citizens can go before a 
tribunal and not be under oath and say that they are not Com- 
munists, they have never been members of the Communist 
Party, yet when called before this committee they take the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment and decline to answer 
that question. 

Let the witness answer the question of Senator Welker. 

Mrs. Bazer: An application was made on my behalf; which 
contained the documents relevant to my employment, my 
periodic reports, my contractual rights. I was a permanent 
member of the Civil Service with a confirmed permanent ap- 
pointment. The Secretary General of the United Nations 
joined us in the appeal to the Tribunal. Naturally, I felt that 
I wanted to seek every attempt at vindication, and as an in- 
ternational civil servant, according to the rules and regula- 
tions of the United Nations, I had to direct my appeal to the 
Administrative Tribunal, which was the highest court of ap- 
peals of the Secretariat in staff matters. 

Senator Welker: All right: In perfecting your appeal, 
Madame, did you at any time state in that appeal that you 
had notified the Secretary General on 4 December 1952 that 
you were not and never had been a Communist, and had 
stated so on more than one occasion? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that question, Senator, 
on the same grounds. 

Senator Welker: Why do you refuse to answer it? Did you 
tell the Tribunal the truth? 

Mrs. Bazer: I must refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Welker: If you told the Tribunal the truth, how 
could that incriminate you? 

Mrs. Bazer: I would like to point out that my appeal was 
based on contractual rights, not on political associations which 
are not pertinent. 

Senator Welker: You have read the findings here many 
times that awarded you $27,500, one of the findings being 
based upon the conclusion that you had stated to the Secre- 
tary General, in 1952, December, that you had never been a 
Communist. Now, did you tell the Secretary General at any 
time that you had never been a Communist? 

Mrs. Bazer: Senator, I would like to observe— 

Senator Welker: Will you answer the question? I am not 
asking for any observations. Answer the question. 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Kaplan: Senator, the witness answered the question. 
You are repeating the question. 

Senator Welker: Very well, I will ask her again. Did you 
at any time tell the Secretary General that you had never 
been a Communist? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question under the 
grounds of the protection of the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Welker: Do you have any idea how that finding 
got into this award? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, the award is the language and the de- 
cision of the Tribunal, sir. 

Senator Welker: Based upon the appeal that you perfected. 
Mrs. Bazer: My appeal was based on my contractual rights. 
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I might point out that the award was also based on my con- 
tractual rights. I had guaranteed tenure, and a continuity of 
employment with the United Nations. My permanent contract 
was confirmed in 1951, and I had every reason to expect the 
continuance of my employment, provided that my work kept 
up to the required standards, until 1956, when my permanent 
contract would again be reviewed. 

It was on the -basis of my contractual rights that the 
award was made. I might point out that the regulations 
of the United Nations allow staff members freedom of po- 
litical opinion. 

Senator Jenner: Let me ask you, leading up to your con- 
tractual rights that you speak of with the United Nations, 
when you sought employment with them, you stated that you 
gave all of your background and experience in making your 
application. Now, did you tell them what you did in this 
period of time that you have refused to tell this committee? 
Did you give that in your application? 

Mrs. Bazer: May I consult? 

Senator Jenner: You may consult your counsel. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mrs. Bazer: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris: Mrs. Bazer, in connection with the finding or 
the factor cited by the Tribunal, “Applicant is described in 
her 1952 report as exemplary and in. successive earlier reports 
had been described as thoroughly competent, intelligent and 
conscientious and being rated above average.” 

During the time of this report, during the time of the work 
that was reported on, had you been attending secret meetings 
of the Communist Party? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question under the 
protection of the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Factor C, Mr. Chairman, reads, “Adverse com- 
ment was made by the State Department in April 1950, but 
the renewal of her contractual rights took place in July 
1952.” 

Do you know that an adverse comment was made by the 
State Department to the United Nations about your employ- 
ment at the United Nations? Do you know that? 

Mrs. Bazer: I read it in the newspapers. 

Mr. Morris: You didn’t know it at the time? 

Mrs. Bazer: No. 

Senator Jenner: On the basis of a base salary of $9,000, 
what were you receiving at the time you were last employed 
with the United Nations? What was your gross salary? 

Mrs. Bazer: When I was last employed my gross salary was 
$9,000. 

Senator Jenner: That was your base? 

Mr. Kaplan: No, sir. 

Mrs. Bazer: It was gross. I don’t know what they mean by 
that. My net was $7,000. 

Mr. Morris: What was the highest salary you had received 
up to that time? 

Mrs. Bazer: Well, I believe about $5,000, something like 
that. 

Mr. Morris: Who paid you $5,000? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question. 

Senator Welker: You what? 

Senator Jenner: She refuses to answer that question under 
the protection of the Fifth Amendment. 

Mrs. Bazer: May I confer with counsel? 

Senator Jenner: You may. 

(The witness conferred with her counsel.) 

Mr. Morris: Did the Moscow Weekly News pay you $5,000? 

Mrs. Bazer: I refuse to answer that question. 


TESTIMONY OF FRANK C. BANCROFT, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MORRIS KAPLAN 
Senator Jenner: Will you give us your full name? 
Mr. Bancroft: Frank C. Bancroft. 
Senator Jenner: And what is your business or profession? 
Mr. Bancroft: I am an editor, sir. 
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Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, you attended the Avondale 
§chool in Cincinnati, Ohio? 

Mr. Bancroft: Yes, sir; I graduated from there when I was 
13 years old. 

Mr. Morris: And did you receive your A. B. at Princeton 
University in 1926? 

Mr. Bancroft: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris: During the summer of 1928 did you attend the 
Graduate School of Applied Religion in Cincinnati, Ohio? 

Mr. Bancroft: I attended it, sir, and I— 

Mr. Morris: That is the summer of 1928? 

Mr. Bancroft: I am not certain as to the summer. 

Mr. Morris: In June, 1930, did you receive a B.D. degree 
from the Virginia Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va.? 

Mr. Bancroft: I did. 

Mr. Morris: What is the B.D. degree? 

Mr. Bancroft: A bachelor of divinity degree is the degree 
which is received by people who are preparing themselves 
to go into the ministry of the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Morris: Were you in 1930 ordained as a minister and 
deacon in the Grace Episcopal Church at the Episcopal 
Church in Avondale, Ohio? 

Mr. Bancroft: I was, sir. 

Senator Welker: You are not a practicing minister at this 
time? 

Mr. Bancroft: I am a minister, inactive, on the rolls of the 
Episcopal Church, in the Diocese of Southern Ohio. 

Senator Welker: When was your last active participation in 
the church, as a minister? 

Mr. Bancroft: I participated in the Easter Communion in 
the Cathedral in New Orleans, I believe in either 1945 or 
1946. 

Senator Welker: And you have done nothing since that 
time other than being a communicant, I take it? 

Mr. Bancroft: That is right, sir. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, will you tell us of your employ- 
ment from 1930 on? Will you give us a brief sketch of your 
employment? 

Mr. Bancroft: Late in 1930 I was the vicar of a small Epis- 
copal church ih Oxford, Ohio, the seat of Miami University. 
for a period, I believe, of three or four months. I took that 
on the urgent request of the bishop, although I was sup- 
posed to go to India at that time. The bishop asked me to do 
that for several months. Early in 1931 as a secretary of the 
YMCA I left for India, and was in India for approximately 
three years as a YMCA secretary for the first year, as a profes- 
sor in the School of Rabindranath Tagore. 

I taught in his institution in Bengal for a year, and for a 
year I was a free-lance writer in Calcutta. Following that 
time, in the spring of 1934, I returned to Cincinnati, my 
home. I cannot be sure of the exact times, Mr. Morris, but I 
will give them to the best of my recollection. For approxi- 
mately two or three years I was a relief investigator in the 
Cincinnati Department of Public Welfare. For a brief period 
of time I was an employment interviewer for the Ohio State 
Employment Service, and for a brief period of time I was the 
editor of a small weekly newspaper, owned and operated 
by the Congressman from Southern Ohio, Rev. Herbert S. 
Bigelow. 

I also held a position for a short time with the Board of 
Health of the City of Cincinnati, in connection with the flood 
that took place in the Ohio River. I inspected the damage 
along the water front in Cincinnati. 

With respect to a period of employment from approxi- 
mately 1937 until 1941, I beg to decline to describe that em- 
ployment under the privilege given me in the Fifth Amend- 
ment not to testify against myself or to give information 
which might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Welker: What year was that? 

Mr. Bancroft: Approximately 1937 to 1941. In 1942 I 

me a member of the staff of the United Seaman’s 
Service, an organization created by Admiral Emory Land, 
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to provide shoreside services to merchant seamen, roughly 
equivalent to what the USO provided for men in the 
armed services. 

Early in 1943 I was appointed the Gulf Coast regional 
director of United Seamen’s Service, was sent to New 
Orleans to organize the services for merchant seamen in 
all of the Gulf Coast ports from Mobile to Corpus Christi. 
I worked for United Seamen’s Service roughly for four 
years, and incidentally tried to the best of my ability to 
help serve a group of men who contributed as: much, in 
my opinion, to World War II as enlisted men, namely the 
merchant seamen. 

At the end of that period, since it was a wartime service, 
people began to be laid off. I received termination pay and 
was laid off. For the next year I would like to assert the 
privilege of the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: This is what period, Mr. Bancroft? 

Mr. Bancroft: This is in the period—the latter half of 1946, 
I believe, the latter half of 1946 and the early part of 1947. 
I should like to assert the privilege. 

In August, 1947, as a result of a competitive examination, 
I became a member of the staff of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, a position of which I was very proud, and a 
connection of which I shall remain very proud as long as I 
live, and in connection with which my conscience is very 
clear that I did my best at all times to observe my oath of 
office. 

Mr. Morris: And you were employed from that period 
right until 1952 with the United Nations? 

Mr. Bancroft: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris: And your salary at the time of the termination 
of your services with the United Nations was $9,140? 

Mr. Bancroft: That was the gross salary, and the net was 
about $7,500, as I recall. 

Senator Jenner: And the taxes that you paid to your Gov- 
ernment were reimbursed back through the United Nations, 
is that not correct? 

Mr. Bancroft: Yes, sir. All the members of the Secretariat 
of the U.N. with the exception of Americans were exempt 
from the payment of income taxes to their government. Only 
in the case of the United States did the members of the 
Secretariat have to pay income taxes, and in that instance the 
United Nations recompensed them for the exact amount of 
the taxes which they paid. 

Senator Welker: Mr. Bancroft, will you tell me the years 
that you worked in New Orleans? 

Mr. Bancroft: I worked for the United Seamen's Service— 

Senator Welker: Just the years, commencing and ending. 

Mr. Bancroft: From 1943 to 19—I wonder if I can be con- 
fused between 1942 and 1943. I don’t believe so, Senator. 
1943 to—I worked for the United Seamen’s Service in New 
Orleans, I believe, from 1943 until some time in 1946. 

Senator Welker: 1946. 

Mr. Bancroft: With respect to another year after that I 
have declined to answer, sir. 

Senator Welker: Now, from the year 1943 until the year 
1946, were you a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds that 
it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Welker: Then at the time you participated in 
the Easter service in 1945, of our church—I am an Epis- 
copalian—were you a member of the Communist Party 
at that time? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I decline to answer on the grounds that 
it might incriminate me and in doing so I wish to say that I 
join in the protest of people who are protesting against the 
examination of the clergy today in the United States, because 
I think it is a violation of the separation of church and state, 
and can only be construed as an attack on all of organized 
religion and its right to freedom of opinion. 

Senator Welker: You don’t think for a moment that I have 
attempted to attack all the clergy by virtue of the fact of 
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your declining to answer whether or not you were a Com- 
munist between 1943 and 1946? 

Mr. Bancroft: No, sir; I don’t think it was your intention. 

Senator Welker: You volunteered the testimony that you 
took part in a church service in 1945, and I think it was par- 
ticularly direct that I should ask you, in 1945, then, whether 
or not you were a member of the Communist Party. Certainly 
no one on this committee is attempting to blanket any mem- 
ber of the clergy with being members of the Communist 
Party. 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I would like to only point out that the 
founder of the Christian religion was called a revolutionary 
by the Roman Empire and was killed as such. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, in connection with that—no one 
is bringing that issue up—did you not hold in 1944, and 
through the subsequent period described by Senator Welker, 
Communist Party card No. 93158? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I decline to answer on the ground that it 
might tend to incriminate me, and in doing so, I would point 
out that due to the spirit of the times in which we live, when 
all associations are inquired into, that no imputation of guilt 
whatsoever is to be drawn in my opinion from my use of the 
Fifth Amendment in this connection. 

Mr. Morris: Well, you say that, and many of the other wit- 
nesses say that, Mr. Bancroft, but this committee simply 
wants to know if you held Communist Party registration cer- 
tificate No. 93158. 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer the question on the basis 
of my rights under the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Welker: Certainly if you did not hold that card 
number you would be much braver in the eyes of at least 
one member of this committee. You could tell us whether or 
not you didn’t hold that. If you did not, say no. 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, my effort here is not to appear brave. 
My effort is to answer in a truthful way and to protect my 
rights as a citizen, to protect my rights to work, to take care 
of my family. 

Senator Welker: All right, in answering in a truthful way, 
why don’t you say whether or not you held Communist Party 
certificate No. 93158? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might incriminate me, Senator, or might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator Welker: I think the record is properly made. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Bancroft’s last ap- 
pearance before this subcommittee, the subcommittee has re- 
ceived considerably more evidence and information about his 
participation in Communist Party activity. It is in connection 
with that that I would like to address some questions to Mr. 
Bancroft today. 

Mr. Bancroft, when you were in India in the period 1930 to 
1933, doing work for Indian newspapers, were you a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: I was not. 

Mr. Morris: You were not. Did you become a member of 
the Communist Party after you returned to the United States 
in 1934? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the grounds that it 
might incriminate me. The atmosphere in the United States 
was a different atmosphere from that abroad. The atmosphere 
today in the United States is a different atmosphere from 
that which I found abroad. When I was in India there was 
one thing going on in India: The Indian people were trying 
to get free. As a good American I naturally was interested in 
their attempts to get free from the same empire from which 
we won our freedom, I am glad to say that today the Indian 
people is free and in very happy association in the United 
Nations with the United States, the United Kingdom and all 
other countries. 

Mr. Morris: You know that answer is completely un- 


related to the question I asked you. I asked you if as a matter 


of fact you were a member of the Communist Party when 
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you were in India in the period 1930 to 1934, and you denied 
it, and this committee has no evidence that you were. The 
subcommittee has been told that some Indian officials re. 
quested your departure but we have no evidence of the fact 
that you were a Communist during that period. We asked you 
about it and you denied it and we accepted your denial, 
However, in the subsequent period we do have evidence of 
your Communist Party activity, and we are asking you if jp 
1934 you joined the Communist Party. 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the ground given, 

Mr. Morris: Were you a member of the Andrew Jackson 
Unit of the Communist Party in New Orleans, La.? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the ground given, 
Excuse me, Senator. Could I ask, does this relate to the judg. 
ment of the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations? 
I mean, is that the scope of this inquiry? 

Senator Welker: Indeed, every question and every answer 


has a profound effect upon that judgment and the thinking | 


of the American people. 

Mr. Morris: Did you have the assignment, within the Com. 
munist Party, Mr. Bancroft, of not only pushing the Com. 
munist Party program among seamen but also were you not 
assigned to the duty of pushing the Communist Party program 
in universities throughout the country? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, before declining to answer, I should like 
to say that the scope of the question really would seem to 
make me into a great deal more important a person than | 
am. My only relation to merchant seamen was to try to 
serve them during the war as a patriotic service. 

Mr. Morris: Did you ever recruit them into the Communist 
Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: And as far as the universities are concerned, 
I have had no relation with universities that I know of, be- 
yond being a student in one university, and a student ina 
theological seminary. But my answer to your question is that 
I decline to answer on the ground that it might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, the committee has been in- 
formed that Mr. Bancroft was given the Communist Party 
assignment of not only forwarding the Communist Party pro- 
gram among seamen, but also to spread this program in the 
universities. 

Do you want me to break the question down, Mr. Ban- 
croft? 

Mr. Bancroft: But in fairness to myself, Senator, I would 
like to inquire where this very extraordinary information 
emanated from. I mean it is a charge really made against me. 

Mr. Morris: It is not a charge, we are asking you abouta 
fact. 

Mr. Bancroft: This is a public hearing. The press is here. 
It constitutes a charge. It may be repeated in the press. And 
if the charge is made, I should like to know where it emanated 
from. 

Senator Jenner: If it is untrue you can so state. We are 
just asking for information. 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, because of the way that links of ev: 
dence, either true or false, purported evidence, can be put 
together today to ruin the reputations of people and even to 
lead them into convictions, I am going to rely upon my right 
under the Fifth Amendment not to answer that question, But 
when an affirmative statement is made that the committee 
has been so informed—I don’t know, sir. You can tell me that 
it is not my right to ask where this information emanated 
from, but I should at least like to ask it. 

Senator Jenner: Mr. Bancroft, this committee has a hard 
job to perform. 

Mr. Bancroft: I am aware of that, sir. 

Senator Jenner: We are dealing with a Communist com 
spiracy, whose avowed purpose is to overthrow and destroy 
this Government. You are here today as a witness because yo 
have recently been awarded large indemnities from the 
United Nations. What we are trying to find out is how the 
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United Nations secures the employment of such men as 
you. Do they go into their background, do they find out 
re- what their past life has been and so forth? We don’t in- 





ict tend to divulge to you or to anyone else the source of our 
ou information. 

al, Mr. Bancroft: Sir, may I state that I have never been in- 
of yolved in any conspiracy of any kind against the Government 


in of the United States, that my ancestors fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


en. Senator Jenner: I do not care where your ancestors fought. 
on fF We have asked you whether or not you were a member of the 

Communist Party at certain periods. There are certain periods 
a of your activity of the life in which you will not even tell us 
dg. what you did. We asked you if you held a certain card in 


ns? § the Communist Party and gave you the number of it, and you 
decline to answer. Certainly if you did not hold that card, a 
iii simple answer “No” would wash it out. 

ing Mr. Bancroft: Senator, there is a possibility that some one 
person or two persons might be adduced somewhere to come 
om- F and say that I held a card, which I might not have held. 
se Senator Jenner: Well, did you or did you not hold card 
not B No, 93158? 

ad Mr. Bancroft: I have already given the answer to that, 
Senator, and I stand behind it. 





like Senator Jenner: You see the position you put this com- 
1 tO F nittee in. This is not a pleasant duty for us. 
an I Mr. Bancroft: Well, sir, it is not pleasant for me, either. 
y to Senator Jenner: I can understand that, sir. 

; Mr. Morris: Have you been active in an organization called 
inst F the Southern Conference for Human Welfare? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the same grounds. 
ned, Mr. Morris: Has your wife been employed with the Brook- 
be lyn Bureau of Charities? 
=e Mr. Bancroft: Sir, she was employed with a social agency, 
that the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. Is it a part of the scope of 
°™ F this inquiry to inquire into my wife’s employment, sir? 

; Senator Jenner: I think it is a proper question. 
wud Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, did you and your wife attend 
Party meetings of the West Side Social Club of the Communist 
P!* & Party in New York City? 
n the Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the ground given, sir. 

Mr. Morris: You were in charge of the Gulf district for the 
Ban- Uni > ‘ . 5 

nited Seamen’s Service, were you not! 
= Mr. Bancroft: I was, sir. 
wer Mr. Morris: Did you ever make an effort to recruit seamen 
meine into the Communist Party while you held that position? 

. mf Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
ie given. I should like to point out, in connection with that, 
blk that my responsibilities in the United Seaman’s Service were 


And of a completely unpolitical character. It was a service 
me ed organization. 
” Senator Welker: I might call to your attention and coun- 
sel’s attention now, if you open up the subject matter we shall 


© aT insist that you go on through and tell us whether or not you 
£ evi "ete a member of the Communist Party, if you start telling 
ot what you did and your duties and so forth. 

ven to @ Mr Bancroft: Very well, sir. 


> right Senator Welker: So we do not want to get you embarrassed 
n. Bute @ that light. 
mittee Mr. Bancroft: Very well, sir. 
‘e that @ . Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, were at any time Communist 
anated Party meetings held in the United Seamen’s Service while 
you held a position of responsibility in that office? 
» hard Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. I should like to point out, Senator, if I may, that I also 
im firmly of the belief that I would have the right to decline 
t_ con © alswer a number of questions involved here on the basis 
Jestroy ofthe First Amendment, the right to freedom of speech and 
se you ™ “ciation.But since this committee today has already indi- 
m the “ted that it does not recognize my right to decline under the 
ow the Fist Amendment, it is for this reason that I am declining on 
the basis of my right under the Fifth Amendment. 
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Senator Jenner: You have stated the committee’s position 
exactly in regard to the First Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, you have been a managing 
editor of a publication called “Social Work Today,” have 
you not? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the grounds given. 

Mr. Morris: On May 4, 1944, did you visit Communist 
Party headquarters at 417 Godchaux Building in New Or- 
leans, La.? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I decline to answer that, and I should 
also like to point out that to my recollection one or more 
unions of merchant seamen had their offices at that time in 
the Godchaux Building. 

Mr. Morris: Did you attend a Communist Party meeting in 
that building? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the ground it might 
incriminate me, sir; at the same time I say I may at some 
time have gone to see, in pursuit of my work, officials of one 
or more of the unions which had their offices in the Godchaux 
Building. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Bancroft, have you ever resided at 1008 
Webster Street, New Orleans, La.? 

Mr. Bancroft: I have, sir. 

Mr. Morris: Were Communist Party meetings held at your 
home at that address? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer on the grounds given. 

Mr. Morris: Did David Carpenter, the secretary and district 
organizer of District 20 of the Communist Party of Texas, 
visit you at your residence on March 20, 1945? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Mr. Morris: Have you resided with one Abraham G. Gin- 
ness? 

Mr. Bancroft: For a short period of time, yes. 

Mr. Morris: To your knowledge, was he a member of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti Club of the Communist Political Association? 

Mr. Bancroft: Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Welker: Was he a member of the Communist Par- 
ty to your knowledge, Mr. Bancroft? 

Mr. Bancroft: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris: Have you been active in an organization 
called the National Federation for Constitutional Liberties? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I must decline to answer on the protec- 
tion given me under the Fifth Amendment. But along with 
it I should like to state that I believe that the protection of 
constitutional liberties is a very good thing, and I am sure 
the committee would agree with me. 

Senator Jenner: I am sure you would agree the protection 
of this country is a very good thing, would you not? 

Mr. Bancroft: I would indeed, sir. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, in view of Mr. Bancroft’s last 
statement, may Mr. Mandel put an official citation of that or- 
ganization into the record at this point? 

Senator Jenner: He may. 

Mr. Mandel: The National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties has been cited as subversive and Communist by At- 
torney General Tom Clark on Dec. 24, 1947, and Sept. 21, 
1948. 

Senator Jenner: Then did you tell the United Nations 
where you were employed and what you did between the 
years of 1937, August, to May, 1942? 

Mr. Bancroft: To the best of my recollection I did, Senator. 

Senator Jenner: You did. All right. 

Mr. Morris: Was it the truth? 

Mr. Bancroft: It was the truth. 

Mr. Morris: Have you been editor of a publication called 
the “Southern Patriot”? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Mr. Morris: Have you been assistant administrator of the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare from October, 
1946, to some time in 1947? 
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Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Mr. Morris: Was the publication the “Southern Patriot” a 
publication of the Southern Conference for Human Welfare? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir. 

. Senator Welker: The award given you by the Administra- 
tive Tribunal was $12,000, is that correct? 

Mr. Bancroft: That is correct, Senator. That was to indem- 
nify me for a loss of a job with a permanent contract which 
would have provided a livelihood for me and my wife and 
children up to retirement age, and represents a very small 
part of the money which I would have received if I had not 
lost my job. 

Senator Welker: And had you answered the questions pro- 
pounded to you by this committee and not taken refuge be- 
hind the Fifth Amendment you would have still been em- 
ployed by that permanent contract, would you not? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, it is a bitter choice to have to choose 
between a livelihood and one’s rights under the Constitution 
of the United States, and I believe it is a choice which no 
one should be called upon to make. 

Senator Jenner: Not even when it concerns the security of 
this country? 

Mr. Bancroft: Sir, I believe that the abiding by and honor- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States by everyone con- 
cerned is one of the best ways to contribute to the security 
of the United States. 

Senator Jenner: Do you think the Constitution of the 
United States intends to protect a conspiracy that is out to 
destroy that very Constitution? 

Mr. Bancroft: I am sure that it does not, sir. 

Senator Jenner: All right. 

Mr. Bancroft: And I am equally sure that I have never 
been involved in such a conspiracy. 

Senator Jenner: Have you ever been a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Senator Welker: I would like to make one observation on 
the sacred contract relationship, that millions of American 
boys are entering into a contract with the United States 
Government to serve their country in the armed services, and 
they have no hesitation in telling a tribunal such as this or a 
quasi tribunal or any one else whether they are members of 
the Communist Party. They unhesitatingly stand up and take 
an oath that they are loyal Americans and not devoted to any 
foreign political philosophy. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mandel has compiled a 
list of Communist activity on the part of Mr. Frank C. Ban- 
croft. It is rather extensive. I wonder if I might ask just a few 
questions on a few of these things, and then ask that the list 
be submitted to Mr. Bancroft. 

At your leisure, if any of these things are not accurately 
stated would you so inform us and then let the list go into 
the record, rather than I ask questions on all of them. 

Senator Jenner: That is satisfactory with the committee. 
Is that satisfactory with you and your attorney? 

Mr. Bancroft: May I consu!t? 

(The witness conferred with his counsel.) 

Mr. Kaplan: The witness does not want to be charged with 
any responsibility for a list. 

Senator Jenner: I thought we might save some time, Mr. 
Kaplan. 

Mr. Kaplan: I don’t think it would be helpful to the wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Morris: Did you sign a statement defending the Com- 
munist Party that appeared in the Daily Worker of March 5, 
1941, page 2? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given, but I would sign a statement to defend political rights, 
because as an American citizen I believe in political rights. 
Senator Jenner: We all would defend that right. But 
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would you sign a statement that defends political rights that 
intended to destroy your country? 

Mr. Bancroft: If I was convinced that they intended ty 
destroy my country, I certainly would not, sir. 

Mr. Morris: Did you sign an appeal to free Sam Darcy. 
Communist Party organizer, in the Daily Worker of Dec. 19 
1940? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. But I would do everything I could to keep people 
from being sent to jail for their political views. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that Mr. Mandel 
describe this list and that it be put into the record as it is 
and let the record show that an opportunity was given to 
Mr. Bancroft that if any inaccuracies appeared there he had 
the right to correct them. 

Senator Welker: I think we should submit the list to Mr. 
Bancroft. 

(Document handed to witness) 

Mr. Bancroft: With respect to all of these, I would plead 
my right under the Fifth Amendment to decline these, and 
I would request—a great many of these is that I signed a 
statement, signed a card, so on. In the record, would you 
also insert the names of all of the other people who signed 
these statements, because I think you will find that very 
many eminent educators, men in the clergy, and so on, also 
signed these. I would like to request that the context of the 
signing of these statements should be placed in the record 
along with my name. 

Senator Jenner: Your request will be denied. 

Mr. Bancroft, in the awards of: the United Nations, read- 
ing from page 9, paragraph 12, it states, “Whereas the Tri- 
bunal has received the further claim for compensation in lieu 
of reinstatement, the Tribunal awards $12,000 in lieu of 
reinstatement, and notes that in the computation of the 
amount regard has been paid to the following factors: A. The 
applicant’s annual reports all refer to his excellent work, con- 
scientious performance of that work, and his leadership.” 

Now, I want to ask you if at that time, during your em- 
ployment, you were a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Senator Jenner: During the time you were employed in 
the Secretariat of the United Nations, were you attending 
secret meetings of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Bancroft: I decline to answer, sir, on the grounds 
given. 

Senator Jenner: If there are no further questions, this 
meeting will now stand adjourned, and you are excused, Mr. 
Bancroft. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee recessed sub- 
ject to call.) 


> 


TESTIMONY OF JACK SARGENT HARRIS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD BOUDIN, ATTORNEY 
(Mr. Harris was sworn at the immediately preceding exec- 

utive session. ) 


PUBLIC HEARING; Friday, Oct. 2, 1953. United States 
Senate, Subcommittee to Investigate the Administration of 
the Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws, 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, New York, N. Y. 


The subcommittee met at 11 o'clock a.m., in Room 36, 
Federal Court House, Foley Square, Senator Olin D. John- 
ston, presiding. 

Present: Senator Olin D. Johnston, Democrat, North Caro- 
lina. 

Present also: Robert Morris, counsel; Benjamin Mandel, 
research director. 


Senator Johnston: This subcommitte is endeavoring to de 
termine to what extent subversive Americans have worked at 
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the United Nations and other international agencies, and 
the extent to which these subversive Americans have de- 
ceived officials of the International Tribunals. 

Last week this subcommittee presented evidence to a wit- 
ness that she had received training in Moscow, and the sub- 
committee proceeded to interrogate her on evidence and 
information to the effect that she had long been an active 
Communist. To all of these questions she claimed her con- 
situtional privilege against incrimination. The Tribunal had 
awarded her an indemnity of more than $27,000. The Tri- 
bunal stated that two of the factors in this decision were, 
first, that she had told the Secretary General of the United 
Nations that she had never been a Communist, and, second, 
that she had joined the Secretariat under the urgent pressure 
of United Nations officials. When the subcommittee asked 
this witness (Mrs. Julia Older Bazer) whether she had so 
informed the Secretary General, she invoked her constitu- 
tional privilege. When she was asked about the urgent pres- 
sure extended on her by the United Nations in taking her 
job, she admitted that she had applied for the job and 
could not supply any details of urgent pressure. 

This being true, we desire to look into the matter and try 
to find out just what the true facts and true evidence is. 

Mr. Boudin: Senator, in the executive session a little earlier 
[made a motion in writing, a copy of which I have here, to 
vacate the subpoena upon a number of grounds, and those 
gounds included the fact that this is apparently an at- 
tempt to affect, and investigate and review the decision 
of the Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations, de- 
site the fact that under the statute of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal of the United Nations, adopted by the 
General Assembly on Nov. 24, 1949, it is provided in Article 
X, Section 2, as follows: “The judgment shall be final and 
without appeal.” 

Without reciting all of the other grounds stated in the mo- 
tio to vacate the subpoena, in order to convenience the 
Senator, I respectfully renew my motion for a vacation of the 
subpoena on the grounds stated in the written motion. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Boudin, may I point out at this time that 
it was pointed out in the executive session to him that one of 
the purposes of the hearing was to determine to what extent 
American citizens have deceived officials of the United Na- 
tions in connection with the particular awards that have 
been made. 

Mr. Boudin, it was also called to your attention that the 
Senate has already passed a bill which would make it a crime 
for an American citizen to work at the United Nations with- 
out getting security clearance. One of the stated purposes of 
the chairman last week was to determine whether or not 
other legislation is going to be necessary in order to cure a 
situation which the subcommittee has already termed to be 
a serious one. 

Mr. Boudin: May I observe that Mr. Harris is not em- 
ployed with the United Nations, as the committee well 
knows, and has won a case before the Tribunal which stated 
that his discharge was unlawful and in violation of his 
tights as a staff member. 

However, again in the interest of procedure, I have no de- 
sire to argue the matter. We have restated our position, and 
my position is set forth in the written motion to vacate the 
subpoena, which I ask to be physically incorporated in the 
record, so there is no need for us to repeat at length the 
vatious objections that we have. Is that satisfactory? 

Senator Johnston: You can enter that, of course, any time 
that you would like to enter it. I have a copy. 

Mr. Morris: What was the amount of the indemnity grant- 
ed you by the Administration Tribunal, Mr. Harris? 

(Mr. Harris consulted with his attorney.) 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Morris, it seems to me that I have to object 
0 this question on the ground that Article X, Section 2 of 
the Statute of the Administrative Tribunal of the United 
Nations provides that, “The judgments shall be final and 
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without appeal.” And this statute, adopted by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on Nov. 24, 1949, is still in 
effect. The United States, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, is bound by the provisions of this statute, and the sub- 
committee’s purpose in calling these hearings admittedly is 
to affect Judgment No. 39 of the Tribunal rendered in my 
favor on Aug. 21, 1953. 

Mr. Morris: How do you know that that is the purpose of 
the committee, Mr. Harris? 

Mr. Boudin: I can say newspaper reports indicated that to 
be the case, and the statement— 

Mr. Morris: The question is directed to Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Boudin. 

Mr. Boudin: I have advised Mr. Harris as his lawyer. He 
is reading a written objection. My understanding from the 
newspaper report as soon as the decision came down, and 
from the evident approval of this committee, of Ambassador 
Lodge’s statement that he would try to upset the Tribunal’s 
decision, is that that was the object of this hearing, and it is 
for that reason that we have stated this legal objection to the 
question. 

It also seems to me that that is a matter exclusively for the 
United Nations, under the Charter, and that what is being 
done now is an inquiry which affects the independence of 
the Secretariat, which we as Americans have agreed to honor. 

Senator Johnston: I would like to state and advise that your 
ground is overruled, and say that the United States is an 
interested party in this case. We will probably have to pay 
part, and probably a large share of the money, whatever the 
award is, and we are interested in trying to find out in the 
future just who might be a security risk. We are very anxious 
to know who are really and truly at heart Americans and be- 
lieve in our American way of life. 

I direct you to answer the question. 

Mr. Harris: Since you direct me to answer, I have the 
decision before me, and it states that the Tribunal awards me 
full salary up to the date of this judgment, and that was 
the 21st of August, less the amount paid at termination 
in lieu of notice, and less also the amount of termination 
indemnity. Precisely what that is I don’t know. Not much. 
Then the Tribunal went on to award me $40,000 in lieu 
of reinstatement, plus an additional $300 for reimburse- 
ment of legal costs. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, I have a copy here of the 
Administrative Tribunal’s decision, and it does read that the 
Tribunal did award $40,000 in lieu of reinstatement to Mr. 
Harris. 

One of the factors they mentioned here, Mr. Chairman, is 
item (c), the fact that he joined the United Nations at the 
special request of Mr. Ralph Bunche, Director of the Trustee- 
ship Division, thereby terminating his previous career. 

Now, Mr. Harris, did you, as a matter of fact, join the 
United Nations at the special request of Mr. Ralph Bunche? 

Mr. Harris: The answer, Mr. Morris, as I stated previously 
in the executive session, is yes. 

Mr. Morris: Will you give us the circumstances of your 
joining the United Nations at the special request of Mr. Ralph 
Bunche? 

Mr. Harris: Sir, I decline to answer the question on the 
ground that: 

1. Article 10, Section 2 of the statute of the Administrative 
Tribunal of the United Nations provides that “The judgments 
shall be final and without appeal.” This statute, adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations on Nov. 24, 1949, 
is still in effect. The United States, as a member of the United 
Nations is bound by the provisions of this statute. The sub- 
committee’s purpose in calling these hearings admittedly is to 
affect Judgment No. 39 of the Tribunal rendered in my favor 
on Aug. 21, 1953. This objective of the committee being in 
violation of an international covenant is illegal. 

2. The subcommittee is not engaged in a legislative inves- 
tigation, to which it is constitutionally limited under Article 
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I, Section 1 of the Constitution of the United States and the 
question is not pertinent to any legislative inquiry. 

Mr. Morris: How can you make those last three statements 
on the basis of the fact that the chairman and counsel for the 
committee have both related to you that they are not the 
facts?Senator Johnston pointed out that this inquiryis in aid 
of legislation, and it also was pointed out to you that it is 
not admittedly the purpose of the committee to upset the 
decision of the Tribunal. 

Mr. Boudin: Let me indicate that we do not agree with 
the statements made, on the basis of the examination as 
reported in the press, and the statements made by United 
States Ambassador Lodge. From the committee’s statement 
reported in the press, and the kind of examination, it seems 
perfectly clear to us that the committee is seeking, and I 
say this most respectfully, of course, because this is a sen- 
atorial committee—it is seeking in some way to affect and 
upset a decision of the Administrative Tribunal, a decision 
that we say is final, and we say that no possible advantage 
from a legislative point of view can come to the Congress 
from seeking to elicit the facts presented at the Tribunal, or 
which, as the executive session indicated earlier today, in the 
cases gone into by the committee before. 

Mr. Morris: How can you make a statement like that in the 
face of the Senator’s statement that this is in the light of legis- 
lation and the committee is considering further legislation? 

Mr. Boudin: I think of two answers, if I may answer 
briefly. First, that if any committee has jurisdiction over 
matters relating to the United Nations, it is the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and not this committee. 

The second is, I do not agree that the committee can ex- 
amine into the personal affairs and history of Mr. Harris, and 
that that is in any way relevant to the kind of legislation that 
the committee might ultimately determine to be necessary. 
I don’t think, speaking legally now, that you can determine 
on proper legislation by inquiry into a man’s private life. 
That is not the way it was done historically, and it is a new 
development in legislative inquiry. 

But may I suggest that instead of arguing, because we 
won't reach an agreement, that the three or four additional 
reasons be stated summarily by Mr. Harris, and then we can 
proceed, Senator, because we don’t want to delay the hearing 
by relating the objections each time. 

Senator Johnston: You have a right to state your grounds, 
but I want it plainly understood that as far as this committee 
is concerned, and this hearing, we are here to get information 
and find out facts, for at the present time we have pending 
legislation right along this line in the Senate, and we want 
to know, and we probably will determine from these hearings 
that we are having at the present time just what type of legis- 
lation we will pass. 

One of them is that you cannot come before this committee 
and claim immunity under the Fifth Amendment in every 
instance. That is one bill that is pending. That bears on this 
particular thing that we have at the present time. And we 
have other considerations by the proper committee, the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, to pass legislation concerning 
matters of this kind. Therefore, this committee feels we ought 
to go into this particular activity. 

In your case we feel that it will probably have some bear- 
ing on what is taking place over in the United Nations, and 
therefore we pass certain laws concerning people that are 
employed in the United States, and what the security risk 
will be in the future, and we will know better by having 
people to testify here before us. That is the reason we are 
asking these questions. 

Mr. Harris: Thank you for the courtesy, Senator, and the 
opportunity for me to read very quickly the rest of my objec- 
tions. I have given two. 

3. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Sec. 
134(a), Public Law 601, 79th Congress, authorizes a com- 
mittee investigation “into any matter within its jurisdiction.” 
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This subcommittee has no jurisdiction over the subject of 
American relations with the United Nations. Under the Stand. 
ing Rules of the Senate, Rule XXV (i), that is exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign Rela. 
tions. Needless to say, that Committee could not and has not 
sought to interfere with a decision of a Tribunal of the 
United Nations. 

4. The subcommittee is attempting to exercise a judicial 
power which’ under the Constitution of the United States, 
Article I, Section 3, is exclusively that of the courts. 

5. The inquiry is directed to matters of belief and associ. 
ation and other subjects under the protection of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution. In addition, the committee js 
invading the area of personal affairs which the Supreme 
Court in Kilbourn V. Thompson has said is beyond its powers, 

6. In the light of (1) the statements made by members of 
the committee on the last several occasions that I appeared 
before them and (2) the committee’s report on United Nations 
personnel, and (3) by reason of other facts, it appears to be 
the committee’s objective to injure and incriminate me, 
Consequently, in objecting to the question I rely, too, upon 
the constitutional privilege not to be a witness against 
myself which is set forth in the Fifth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 

7. Finally, I decline to answer the question upon the 
ground that this particular investigation of the subcommittee, 
to affect the decision of the Administrative Tribunal, has not, 
so far as I know, been authorized or approved by the full 
Committee, nor do I know of any authority in law for the 
testimony to be taken before a single Senator or in a public 
hearing, preceded by an executive session. 

Those are my objections. 

Senator Johnston: Your objections are overruled with the 
exception of the Fifth Amendment, which we will pass upon 
as each question is asked. The others, the First Amendment 
to the Constitution, and the others in your statement there, 
are overruled. 

Mr. Morris: Did you give to the Administrative Tribunal all 
the circumstances of your joining the United Nations at the 
special request of Mr. Ralph Bunche, Director of the Trustee- 
ship Division of the United Nations? 

(Mr. Harris consulted with his attorney.) 

Mr. Morris: The purpose of that question, Mr. Chairman, 
is to determine whether he gave details and information to 
the Administrative Tribunal which he refuses to give this 
committee on the ground of his privilege under the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Morris, I don’t recall all the information 
that was before the Administrative Tribunal which led to the 
decision set forth in this document. 

Mr. Morris: When did you file your brief, Mr. Harris, 
before the Administrative Tribunal? 

Mr. Boudin: I think the brief was filed in the spring of 
1953. I don’t have at the moment a more precise date. 

Mr. Morris: Will you supply us with the precise date? 

Mr. Boudin: Surely. I will be glad to. 

Mr. Morris: At that time, Mr. Harris, were you a member 
of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Harris: I think the record is clear, Mr. Morris, when 
this question has been asked me on several occasions before. 

Mr. Morris: You haven’t been before this committee since 
that time, so we couldn’t have asked you that question. 

Mr. Harris: Oh, that precise question? 

Mr. Morris: Yes. 

Mr. Harris: When questions of similar nature were asked 
me, I always declined to answer, and I think from what has 
gone on it is understood I decline to answer on all the grounds 
stated in the motion to vacate the subpoena and all the objec- 
tions which I have given. 


Senator Johnston: All are overruled but the Fifth Amend- § 


ment, which we do recognize here because you say that that 
might tend to incriminate you. 
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Mr. Morris: Are you a Communist Party member now, Mr. 
Harris? 

Mr. Harris: I give exactly the same answer I just gave. 

Mr. Morris: You were born in Chicago, July 13, 1912? 

Mr. Harris: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: And you were born—and the reason I am 
asking you this is that there was quite some confusion about 

rticular names that you have used, Mr. Harris, and these 
questions I am about to address to you are for the purpose of 
clearing up that difficulty. You were the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Herscovitz, were you not? 

Mr. Harris: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: And you legally changed your name in 1938, 
did you not? 

Mr. Harris: In 1938. 

Mr. Morris: To Jack Sargent Harris? 

Mr. Harris: Correct. 

Mr. Morris: Now, the research staff of the committee has 
come across the information that you used the alias Russell 
Sumner during the years 1931 to 1935. Did you use the alias 
“Russell Sumner” during the years 1931 to 1935? 

Mr. Harris: I must decline to answer that question on all 
the grounds stated. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained on the grounds of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Were you in fact a merchant seaman from the 
years 1931 to 1935? 

Mr. Harris: I give the same answer. I decline to answer on 
all the grounds stated. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained on the grounds of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: I take it it is your position you will answer 
no questions about either your work as a seaman during the 
years 1931 to 1935 or about your use of the alias “Russell 
Sumner” during the same period? 

Mr. Harris: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: And for the reason, among other reasons, 
the reason whichSenator Johnston has sustained, that if you 
answer, you will be forced to be a witness against yourself? 

Mr. Harris: That among other reasons, yes, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: And this committee would like to find out how 
he acquired the use of the name “Russell Sumner,” but I take 
it from your answer you will not tell this committee for the 
same reason why you acquired the name “Russell Sumner.” 

Mr. Boudin: No questions will be answered by the witness 
for all the reasons stated. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained under the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Harris, did you spend some time in 
Leningrad? 

Mr. Harris: That question, Mr. Morris, falls in the same 
area of questions to which I decline to reply. 

Mr. Morris: How about a trip or trips to Shanghai? 

Mr. Harris: Well, that must fall in the same category, too. 

Mr. Morris: I mean, if you didn’t take a trip to Shanghai, 
by negating that you wouldn’t be talking about anything 
within that period? 

(Mr. Harris consulted with his attorney.) 
Mr. Harris: I will stand on my answer. 
Senator Johnston: You do acknowledge during that period 


} You were employed by the United States? 







Mr. Harris: I have acknowledged nothing, Senator. I think 
the record will show I have not stated. 

Senator Johnston: You were later employed? 

Mr. Harris: Are you asking me? 

Senator Johnston: Yes. You were later employed by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Harris: The record of this committee shows that I have 
answered yes, that later I was employed by the United 
States Government. That is quite correct, Senator. 

Mr. Morris: Were you a member at that time of the Sea- 


men’s Union? 


Mr. Harris: That is another question in the same area 
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Mr. Morris: Were you an organizer for the Communist 
Party during this period? 

Mr. Harris: The same period, the same reply, Mr. Morris. 

Senator Johnston: How could that incriminate you if you 
answer that you were not a member of the Communist Party 
during that period? 

Mr. Harris: I think in answer to that question I must give 
the same reply, Senator. 

Mr. Morris: Did you attend Northwestern University sub- 
sequent to this period you have just been discussing? 

Mr. Harris: That is correct, Mr. Morris, I did. 

Mr. Morris: When did you go to Northwestern University? 

Mr. Harris: I think I first attended Northwestern University 
—I am not sure—1930. I attended for a short time, then I 
returned in 1932 and stayed through until 1936. I am not 
certain of the dates, ’33 to ’36 I am certain of, and reasonably 
certain I was at Northwestern University. I attended it earlier 
also. 

Mr. Morris: When did you get your degree from North- 
western University? 

Mr. Harris: As I recall, I got my degree in 1936. 

Mr. Morris: Were you at that time a member of the 
American Student Union? 

Mr. Harris: I must give the same answer. 

Mr. Morris: Were you at that time a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Mr. Harris: Again I give the same answer. 

Mr. Morris: Now, did you subsequently become a student 
at Columbia University? 

Mr. Harris: Yes, I did. 

Mr. Morris: When did you become a student at Columbia 
University? 

Mr. Harris: In the fall of 1936, as I recall. 

Mr. Morris: How long did you stay at Columbia University? 

Mr. Harris: I was there, I think, until the summer or fall 
of 1938. Then I returned in early 1940 and I received my 
degree in the summer of 1940. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Harris, were you at that period a member 
of the Communist Party, that is, the period 1936 to 1940? 

Mr. Harris: I must refuse to answer that question on the 
same grounds. 

Senator Johnston: We recognize the Fifth Amendment only. 

Mr. Morris: Did you apply for employment in the United 
States State Department, Mr. Harris? 

(Mr. Harris consulted his attorney.) 

Mr. Harris: I must decline to answer that question, Mr. 
Morris, on the same grounds as I stated before. 

Mr. Morris: You will not tell this committee whether or not 
you applied for employment by the State Department? 

Mr. Harris: My answer is the same, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, since this witness appeared in 
the executive session, the staff of the committee has had an 
opportunity to look into the employment records of the State 
Department, the security records of the State Department, 
and we have made quite a few notations here, and the 
notations are based on a review made by the staff of this 
committee into the official Government records, and on 
the basis of those notations, as they came from the official 
records, I would like to direct a series of questions to Mr. 
Harris. 

Did you, on July 18, 1945, apply for a position in the 
Division of Dependent Area Affairs, in the Office of Political 
Affairs? 

Mr. Harris: My answer is the same, Mr. Morris. I decline to 
answer on all the grounds stated. And all the other grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Now, later, on Dec. 11, 1945, did you state to 
the State Department official that you had applied for this 
position at the suggestion of Mr. Ralph Bunche? 

Mr. Harris: My answer remains the same, Mr. Morris. I 
decline to reply. 

Mr. Morris: And did you state to the State Department 
official that Ralph Bunche and Mr. John Ross, of the Special 
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Political Affairs Committee, had told you that you were the 
best man for the job? 

(Mr. Harris consulted his attorney.) 

Mr. Harris: I must decline to answer that on all the 
grounds stated, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know that the initial request for ap- 
proval of your appointment was made by Mr. Jack Ross, who 
was acting deputy director of Special Political Affairs? 

Mr. Harris: I don’t know the answer to that question. I 
have no recollection. 

Mr. Morris: You have no recollection. That is the answer. 

Did you know the director of the Office of Special Political 
Affairs, Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Harris: No, I did not. 

Mr. Morris: You did not? 

Mr. Boudin: Was he director? 

Mr. Morris: You were applying for a position with the 
Office of Special Political Affairs. Now, the director, as I 
recall, was Mr. Alger Hiss. 

Mr. Harris: I don’t even know that. 

Mr. Morris: You never even met Mr. Alger Hiss? 

Mr. Harris: Not to my recollection. I think I would re- 
member it, too. 

Mr. Boudin: It doesn’t seem to me that is relevant. 

Mr. Morris: It is very relevant to point out that this Office 
of Special Political Affairs is the office that was headed with 
Alger Hiss. 

Mr. Boudin: What has that to do with my client? 

Mr. Morris: Because he was applying for a job in that 
office. 

Mr. Boudin: That is no reason for tying him in as the 
question does. You see my point. 

Mr. Morris: Now, did Mr. James Green of the Dependent 
Area Affairs Division recommend you for that position, to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Harris: I have no recollection of this, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: Did you clear Personnel, and were you rec- 
ommended for a P-6 appointment as a result of this applica- 
tion on your part? 

Mr. Harris: I must decline to answer that question, Mr. 
Morris, on all the grounds stated. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained on the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know, Mr. Harris, that after your clear- 
ance with Personnel for this P-6 appointment that the Security 
Office in the State Department disapproved of your appoint- 
ment? 

Mr. Harris: I also decline to answer that question on the 
same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know there was a memorandum pre- 
pared by the Security official pointing out that there was 
strong evidence that you had been a Communist at least up 
to 1938? 

Mr. Harris: I must decline to answer that question also, 
Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know that Mr. John Ross was notified 
on Nov. 1, 1945, about the decision of the Security people in 
the State Department who again urged your appointment on 
the ground that Dr. Ralph Bunche knew you well and had 
cabled to that effect from London? 

Mr. Harris: The same reply. I decline to answer on the 
same grounds. 

Mr. Morris: What ground? 

Mr. Harris: On all the grounds mentioned. 

Mr. Morris: And among others, the Fifth Amendment? 

Mr. Harris: Among others, the Fifth Amendment. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained on the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Do you know your case was reconsidered 
again, and again disapproved, and disapproval memorandum 
was submitted on the fact that both the Office of Strategic 
Services and State Department officers were of the opinion 
that you should not be employed for security reasons? 

Mr. Harris: The same reply. 
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Mr. Morris: Did you appeal the decision? 
Mr. Harris: The same reply, Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Morris: Did you at any time inform any of the official 
of the United Nations of this adverse decision on the part FU 
the State Department Security officers? 0 
Mr. Harris: The same reply, Mr. Morris. 0 
Senator Johnston: Sustained on the Fifth Amendment, k 
Mr. Morris: Were you told on Dec. 7, 1945, that yo & b 
would not be eligible for any other position in the Sta & e 
Department? 
Mr. Harris: The same reply, Mr. Morris. h 
Mr. Morris: On Dec. 11, 1945, did you again write defend. Bh 
ing your record and complaining that you had not been tol Bi 
of the charges against you, and stating again that you ha — w 
been invited to apply by Dr. Ralph Bunche in the first place Bt 
Mr. Harris: The same reply. g 
Mr. Morris: Did you at that time demand to see Mr. Russel] Bh 
Assistant Secretary of State for the administration of security? Bt 
Mr. Harris: The same reply. 



























































Mr. Morris: On Dec. 6, 1945, did you have a conferene # h 
with administrative officers in connection with your appeal FU 
of this State Department Security Division ruling? a 

Mr. Harris: The same reply, Mr. Morris. r 

Mr. Morris: Did you list Dr. Willard Park as a reference? 

Mr. Harris: My answer is still the same, Mr. Morris. g] 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, I might point out Dr. WilladB 5 
Park has been identified by one or more witnesses before this ti 
committee as a person who had been involved in underground o 


Communist activity. 

Now, will you tell us about your Government employment} a 
Mr. Harris? What positions have you held with the United a 
States Government? y 

Mr. Harris: Oh, yes. It seems to me, Mr. Morris, that sine§ — 
this question has been asked me for the first time in public th 
hearing, it would be appropriate for me to point out that m 
employment with the Government at that time was of a secret} at 
nature. That was my understanding, and I have a letter to 
that effect, that I was to keep forever secret my employmentf} 15 
with this Government agency. 

Mr. Morris: Did you know that issue was thrashed out in 
public hearing previously, and the chairman at that time dif ar 
rected that you answer the questions, and that we would as. 
sume whatever responsibility was involved in printing this 
information in the record? sp 

Mr. Harris: I do recall, Mr. Morris, I think at our last meet-B ar 
ing that this did happen, and I did answer certain questions 













under protest and waived all responsibility for them, anf to 
pointed to this agreement. 

Mr. Morris: Since that time this subcommittee has learne( 
about other Government employment of yours and would 
like to ask you about it, and it comes under the same category. be 
and as you know, in the executive session the chairman dif of 
rected you to answer. 

Mr. Harris: That is correct. 

Mr. Morris: Were you employed from 1942 to 1945 by the of 
Office of Strategic Services? 

Mr. Harris: Disclaiming all responsibility, and under pro ti 


test, my answer is yes. 

Mr. Morris: How did you obtain your employment wit sh 
the Office of Strategic Services? 

(Mr. Harris consulted with his attorney.) sk 

Mr. Harris: I can’t recall the precise circumstances. 

Mr. Morris: You can’t tell this committee how you obtaine’ly 
your employment with the Office of Strategic Services? 1 
mean, I find that hard to believe, thinking back to that sami 
period myself, Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Harris: On the contrary, Mr. Morris, I am being 
honest as I can. It was a period directly after Pearl Harbor 
great confusion. I remember that I offered my services t0 % ist 







number of Government agencies. I went down to Washingt) th 
I saw several people, I should think. Precisely how I got rm 
what was later— 
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Mr. Morris: Whom did you see in the Office of Strategic 
Services? Tell us who the people were whom you went to see. 

Mr. Harris: I wonder, Mr. Morris, if that isn’t even more 
under this injunction to keep secret this information than 
other questions that you have asked me. I protest it, and point 
out to you as sincerely as I know how, if I do recall, I don’t 
know whether it would be wise to have these names revealed, 
because I don’t know whether these people continued in such 
employment or not. 

Senator Johnston: I think your statement will prove not only 
here in this case how much it is necessary, first, to have 
hearings and get evidence like this, because people that get 
in strategic places where they are not supposed even to tell 
where they work, how important it is then for us in the Senate 
to properly pass laws to make it more stringent and harder to 
get into those places, because after they once get in, this shows 
how they clam up like a clam, and you can’t get any informa- 
tion out of them. 

Mr. Boudin: Senator, I repeat a point I once made in the 
hearing a year ago. This man has given long service to the 
United States, has risked his life, has been at death’s door 
actually as a result of his service to the United States Govern- 
ment during the war. 

Senator Johnston: It looks like all the more so he ought to 
speak out for the United States at this particular time and an- 
swer questions concerning the United States and the protec- 
tion of the United States. I am sorry to say we have some boys 
over in Korea as soldiers who have turned Communist. 

Mr. Boudin: This man devoted his life to the United States, 
and I take it the Government agencies you apparently have 
access to at the present time can tell you the work he did, if 
you think they should. But it shouldn’t come from our mouth. 

Mr. Morris: We have gone through this, Mr. Boudin, and 
there are a few questions. 

Were you a special assistant to the American consul general 
at Lagos, Nigeria, in the years 1942 and 1943? 

Mr. Harris: I was, Mr. Morris. Whether it was 1942 and 
1943, I wouldn’t recall, but sometime during that period. 

Mr. Morris: Were you a Communist at that time? 

Mr. Harris: Questions of this sort I have always declined to 
answer, and I decline now on all the grounds mentioned. 

Senator Johnston: Sustained on the Fifth Amendment. 

Mr. Morris: Were you from the years 1943 to 1945 a 
special assistant to the American consul general at Pretoria 
and Cape Town in the Union of South Africa? 

Mr. Harris: | have replied affirmatively on other occasions 
to this committee, and I do so now. 

Mr. Morris: Were you a Communist at that time? 

Mr. Harris: To that question I have always refused to reply. 

Mr. Morris: After leaving the OSS, at that time did you 
become assistant professor of social sciences at the University 
of Chicago in 1946? 

Mr. Harris: That is true. 

Mr. Morris: And in 1947 did you become political-affairs 
officer in the Division of Trusteeship in the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris: No, that is not precisely correct. My recollec- 
tion is I became social-affairs officer in 1947, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris: What was your last position with the Trustee- 
ship Division of the United Nations? 

Mr. Harris: I was a political-affairs officer in the Trustee- 
ship Division. 

Mr. Morris: What office? 

Mr. Harris: Political-affairs officer. 

Mr. Morris: At what salary? 

Mr. Harris: Roughly, as I recall— 

Mr. Morris: Was it based on $11,650 per annum? 

Mr. Harris: That was the gross salary, yes. 

_ Mr. Morris: And that salary was calculated by the Admin- 
istrative Tribunal as the basis for your award on the theory 
that you might have expected a clear indication that your 
Position was safeguarded until the 2d of May, 1957? 
Mr. Boudin: Are you reading from the statement? 
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Mr. Morris: I am reading from the statement. 

Mr. Boudin: Well, that was apparently one of a half-dozen 
factors mentioned in the decision which you have. 

Mr. Morris: All right. 

You are presently employe7, are you not, Mr. Harris, with 
the Herrschaft Products, Inc ogether with Mr. Sidney Glass- 
man, and, until recently, Julia Older Bazer, who occupied the 
same position you did with respect to the dismissal and 
indemnity? 

Mr. Harris: Mr. Morris, I object to the question on all of 
the grounds mentioned. 

Mr. Morris: I might say this, Mr. Harris. Ordinarily the 
committee tries not to bring present employment in. But in 
this case, we have had it before in this committee with other 
witnesses, inasmuch as three witnesses, all working for the 
same employer, or had been working up until September 15, 
that is the fact that has to go in the record even though it is 
the policy not to bring in employers into the record, just on 
the theory that he himself may not be involved. But in this 
case, two of your officials, one of them Sidney Glassman—he 
is treasurer of the organization? 

Mr. Harris: It seems to me, Mr. Morris, this is another form 
of harassment, that you are trying to take away my economic 
livelihood to support my family. You blasted me as an inter- 
national civil servant. You blasted my career. 

Mr. Morris: More than that, Mr. Harris, is your demeanor 
in invoking the Fifth Amendment. You are doing that. People 
have answered before this committe in executive session and 
it has not been brought out in public hearing. 

Mr. Boudin: Mr. Harris was upheld by the Administra- 
tive Tribunal. All Mr. Harris now is saying is that having 
eliminated him from two careers, the international civil service 
and the field of teaching of anthropology, why do you pursue 
him in the business field? You got the information in executive 
session as to where he worked. You had it before. Why parade 
it in the public press? That is my point. You can’t gain any- 
thing by it. All you can do is to be sure that people generally 
will know where he is employed, and it will affect his eco- 
nomic livelihood, and that,it seems to us, is not'fair. However, 
what can we do? 

Senator Johnston: I think you will acknowledge though, if 
you find those people going to those people when they are 
thrown out of other employment on the ground they may have 
some connection with the Communist Party, it looks as if 
they are protecting and defending the Communist Party, 
doesn’t it? 

Mr. Harris: Not at all. 

Mr. Boudin: A man has to go into business if he is unable 
to follow his career. 

Mr. Harris: I have to earn a livelihood. 

Mr. Morris: You are belaboring the point. 

Mr. Boudin: I just answered the Senator by saying a man 
has to earn a living, and apparently once involved in one of 
these hearings, he can’t earn a living anywhere. 

Senator Johnston: We are not objecting to his earning a 
living, but what we are objecting to here in America is for 
people to especially earn American money that the taxpayers 
pay, and then give their support to the Communist Party, 
and we are investigating to see if we can find people that are 
connected here with the Communist Party. We know what 
they do with them in Russia if they were to pledge allegiance 
to America. 

Mr. Harris: I don’t understand the relevancy. 

Mr. Morris: Will you answer this question: Have you been 
a member of Branch 1, Third Part, of the Second Assembly 
District, New York City Communist Party? Now, a negative 
of that wouldn’t be a negative of the fact that you were a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. Harris: In answer to all similar questions I have de- 
clined to answer on all the grounds stated, and I continue 
with the same answer. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o'clock noon, the committee adjourned.) 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH DISCUSSES: 


THE PROFIT MOTIVE — 





ANY PEOPLE SEE business and government as an- 

tagonists of each other. This belief stems largely 
from the misconception, which the Great Depression 
did so much to spread, that there is something immoral 
and even wicked in the profit motive. 

Yet if we examine how the profit motive came to be 
introduced and received such wide acceptance, we will 
find that it was born of idealism and nourished by free- 
dom. 

The belief that the community would prosper if each 
man were left alone to pursue his own gain reflected a 
religious belief in the essential goodness of the natural 
order. If all the many conflicting forces in the world 
were left alone, it was believed, they would find a nat- 
ural balance which would come closer to the general 
good than any that governments might decree. 

We know now that men’s greeds and grievances are 
not necessarily self-correcting. We have seen too many 
examples of how the desire for gain by some individual 
or group has hurt—not benefited—the general commu- 
nity. 

Yet is this conflict between private profit and the 
community interest really as sharp and as extensive as 
some would have us believe? 

Only if men’s labors show a profit—that is, if they 
yield more than is put in—can society and each indi- 
vidual member have the means for material progress. 
To produce at a loss must leave less to share. Put me 
down as old-fashioned, if you will, but I still believe 
that a profitable enterprise contributes more to civic 
virtue than an unprofitable one. 

True, the profits of men’s enterprise may often be 
shared unjustly and even stupidly. But such abuses will 
hardly be corrected by destroying profits. 

And what are the alternatives to the profit system? 
What incentives for work can be put in its place? 

One alternative would be to have men work for the 
love of their labors or out of a sense of service to others. 
Some persons do find greater happiness in living by 
such an ideal than in seeking personal gain. But thus 
far in human experience, no community has ever been 
able to hold together for long behind this ideal. 

The other alternative to the incentive of profit is to 
force men to work by order of some higher authority. 
Wherever it has been applied, it has meant a loss of 
some freedom. At times, it has reduced men to slavery. 

The profit motive—may I emphasize—offers a form 
of incentive that does not rest on coercion. In this 
respect it is a vital mechanism of personal freedom. 

That the profit system emerged as part of a revolt 
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against excessive governmental authority was no acci- 
dent; nor that there flourished along with it a degree 
of personal freedom never seen before. 

I do not believe that the abuses of profitmaking 
should be permitted to go unchecked. But I also believe 
that the profit system has proven itself too valuable a 
social tool to justify being discarded because of some 
abuse. It is well within our capacity to minimize any 
abuse and still preserve the material and spiritual 
benefits of profitable enterprise and of a system of in- 
centives that does not require coercion. 

The course to follow, as I see it, does not lie in a con- 
cept of do-nothing government. Nor does it lie in a 
swing to the other extreme of having the government 
regulate everything. 

Governmental monopolies—and the record on this 
can be traced back to the first king—have proven 
themselves as abusive of man’s rights and dignity as 
private monopolies. I would reject a monopoly of eco- 
nomic power in any form. 










lf we are to preserve our liberties and still 
meet our economic problems we must learn to apply 
the political wisdom of our founding fathers to our 
economic life. Studying the lessons of history, the men 
who wrote the American Constitution decided that in 
the long run a government based on the separation of 
powers would provide the surest safeguard of both 
property and personal liberty. 

So it should be in our economic life. Economic pow- 
er should be sufficiently dispersed to permit the maxi- 
mum freedom of activity, with the government kept 
separate over all. 

There will be imperfections in any such pattern; in- 
efficiency and even neglect. But if the history of man- 
kind teaches anything, it is that we have no Joves 
among us who can wield the thunderbolts of power 
without the need of restraint... 

A prospering nation must have people who under- 
stand government and who would therefore run the 
government in the interests of all. It also needs people 
who understand how to produce and distribute the 
things necessary to maintain those living under the gov- 
ernment. m 

Although far from perfection in this country, we | 
have come closer to finding the happiest combination [ 
of both these skills in the history of mankind. 

(From a speech October 8 at the dedication of the 


Baruch School of Business and Public Administration | 


at the College of the City of New York.) 
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